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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 




It is with great pleasure that I write this treatise on 
“Islamic History.* This is a history of our forefathers 
and predecessors. The inspiration of compiling this 
book I got from my pupils to whom the book is dedica¬ 
ted as a token of affection and love. Their encourage¬ 
ment and will to help have made the completion of this 
book possible. 

It is just after the achievement of Pakistan that the 
benign authority of the Dacca University has kindly in¬ 
troduced this subject to the long list of the University 
Curriculum. Nobody can deny the urgent need of the 
study of Islamic History in this State of Pakistan. Isla¬ 
mic History throws a flood of light on the social, political 
and religious history of the Islamic world, nay of the 
whole world. Wlien the whole world was steeped in 
vice and superstition, when the people of the globe were 
groaning under the pangs of oppression and tyranny, 
when chaos and confusion were the order of the day, 
Islam came as a torch-bearer of peace and civilization. 
It raised the then world—especially the Arabs—from the 
depth of degradation to a position of dignity and height 
and awakened in the mind of the Arabs a sense of re¬ 
ligion and culture and thereby removed the deep-rooted 
-conception of idolatry. It also taught the idea of univer¬ 
sal brotherhood and the idea of world government we are 
now talking of. But as long as we had been under the 
British imperialism, we had very little scope to study 
our own history. 

Now the dream of Sir Muhammad Iqbal has been 
fulfilled, but the dreamer is no more in our midst. Quaid- 
e-Azam, who fought for the existence of the Muslims in 
^ndia, wanted Pakistan only to revive our past glory and 
its brilliant chapter and thus he desired to create a new 
w-»rld where there would be no injustice and exploita¬ 
tion, no covetousness and fear of poverty, where there 
would be no distinction between Muslims and non-Mus¬ 
lims, between Christians and Jews, where there would 
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be no segregation between high and low, between lord 
and peasant. Today it is high time for us and it is our 
fundamental duty to study the history of our own men 
—the Prophet and his successors, and to know Iherebv 
how this newly born State of Pakistan would be an ideal 
and prosperous one through the search-ligTit of the 
holy doctrine as preached by the Prophet of Allah. The 
prosperity and progress of Pakistan depend on the his¬ 
tory of Islam which can bring peace in this land of ours 
and hence the importance of Islamic History 

Though this book is primarily intended for the LA. 
candidates, the B.A. students can also use the book pro¬ 
fitably and it may not be without interest for the gener¬ 
al readers. In this book I have tried to discuss in detail 
the campaigns and expeditions, achievements and cha¬ 
racters, so that the students can form an idea of Islamic 
History and its rulers. I have left no stone unturned to 
represent the real position of our own men who have 
been misrepresented by the European writers in the eyes 

amply rewarded if this book 
can fulfil the requirements of those for whom it is meant. 

• I press my deepest gratitude to Syed Ameer AIL 
Moulana Muhammad AU, P. K. Hitti, W. Muir and other 
authors of Islamic History, whose works I have freely con- 
suited m writing this book. I have been fortunate in 
enjoying the help and encouragement of many friends 
whose scholarship and advice I have been able to nut to 

the name 

fAbdul Hai, M.A. for his valuable suggestions 
and looking over the manuscript. 


Author 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

lam hrppy to place the Second Edition of my book 
before the students and the public for their high demand. 
In this edition the book has been thoroughly revised and 
attempts have been made to make it suitable for the B.A. 
candidates as well. Genealogical tables and Hijrah with 
Christian era have been added in the present edition for 
the easy understanding of the readers. Besides minor 
alteration in the spelling of names, additional materials 
have been incorporated in some of the chapters in the 
light of recent rcsearclics. 

I express a deep debt of gralilude to my reverend 
teacher. Mr. Mohibul Hassan. Lecturer in Islamic His¬ 
tory and Culture, Calcutta University, whose help in the 
correction of .spellings and all-round suggestions for the 
impiovement of the book I will never foiget. 
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PREFACE TO THE TW'ELFTH EDI’nON 

The present edition of my book, ‘A Study of Islam.- 
IRslory.’ has been thoroughly revised and- enlarea^*^ 
The whole of the material has been re-examined and!’ 
lot of fresh matter appended at different places.- T ans 
sure that this edition will be more useful to students anri 
and^C^t'ure” ‘“^®'’®sted in the study of Islamic History 

in thi ‘“‘^her-friends, who have helped me greatlV 

Lnlf! mention S 

^ Principal Humayun Khalid, M 

Prof’ w “■ ^ Muazzem Husain? M A ‘ 

Pr^f. Suflan Ahmed, M.A. and Prof. Nazimuddin Ahmed) 

book^^iil ‘ Of the 
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CHAPTER I 

THE BACKGROUND OF ISLAM 

• \ 

The Semitic Uacc 

Of the human races that contributed to the 
ancient civilization of the world the Semitic race 
was one of them. The Semites occupied a special 
Dlace in the history of mankind. Musa, the founder 
of Judaism, Isa, the founder of Christianity and 
Muhammad, the Prophet of Islam were the sons of 
this Semitic race and the East was their homelanu. 

Of these monotheistic religions, Islam is the third 

and the last. Arabia, the birth place of Islam, was A«bu. . 

the orTginal home of the Semitic race. In 

time the Semitic people nugrated to different parts 

of the Fertile Crescent and became known as the 

Babylonians, the Assyrians, the Phoenicians ^he 

Hebrews (Jews) in history. The ancestors of these 

p^pTe Lst have lived here for soipeUmes as one 

?eo?le before they became 

^0 BC one of the branches of the Semitic race 
S Seir original home and- 

populated by a "igmy civiii4 association 

Sumerians. As a result of their close ass 
with the Sumerians there flourished a grea 

civilization. 

With the conquest ‘*'ent^S? mto 

l^rope and the Greel« Jev^oP^d it m jr^.^ 

There grew up a new ^di^t is palled civ>u«»on 

and western culture. The new avui . 

the Hellenic CM f l.o"^ .Xt Sec^™ 

quered Greece (146 B.C.) tn seventh century 

the Hellenic l^pe/sia and Koine and 

A.D. the MusUms conquered heirs 

they, by vlr.be ol Mew Ibc 

of these civihzations. So, it is nec^s y 
civilizations of these countries before we stu y 
history of the Arabs. 
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Political 
history of 
Babylonia 
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Akkadians 


Sargon I 


OM 

Babylonia 

and 

Hammurabi 


Babylon and Babylonian Civilization ' 

The fertile region that lies between the two 
great fivers, Tigris and Euphrates, is called Meso- 
potemili. In ancient times the northern part of Meso- 
poteinia was called Assyria and the southern part 
was known as Babylonia. The southern or lower 
part was very fertile and as a result there grew 
plenty of crops. Long before the birth of Jesus 
Christ there lived a civilized nation in this region. 
Babylonia Vas divided into a number of petty inde¬ 
pendent city-states. Each city-state had its own 
god and was ruled by a prince bearing the title, 
‘king* or ‘lord’. These city-states were always at 
war with one another for political supremacy. 

The Akkadians (after the name of their capital - 
Akkadu) were the first of the Semitic peoples who 
came and settled in the southern part of Mesopote- 
mia. The founder of the dynasty of Akkad was the .-j*^ 
famous Sargon I (about 2800 B.C.) whose reign 
formed a great landmark in the history of early 
Babylonia and united the whole valley under his 
sceptre. He is said to have conquered Syria, “the 
land of the setting sun.** Under his rule the Staie 
took on a systematic and centralised organisation, 
which was to serve as a model for the future States. 


The Amorites were the second group of the Se- ' 
mitic peoples who came from Syria and established 
their supremacy over the Euphrates valley under , 
the leadership of Hammurabi. Hammurabi (2123-dP^ 
2081 B.C.) w'as the greatest ruler of old Babylonia 1 
and one of the greatest rulers of the ancient world. 

By wars and conquests, he enhanced the power and 
prestige of his empire. He united the whole valley, 

/.e., Akkad and Sumeru, and renamed it as Babylon. 
Hammurabi was a great administrator and a legis¬ 
lator. He collected and codified the laws of ancient 
Babylonia, In 1901-1902 A.D., M.de Morgan, a ^ 
French archaeologist, discovered at a J 

Susa ‘a block of stone upon which was inscribed tne 
code of laws set up by Hammurabi.* It | 

the Code of Hammurabi. 1 

rabi is “perhaps the oldest and the most notable set 
of laws that had yet been made and obeyed m ^ 
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world-** It deals with laws regarding rij 
<iuties of all classes of people which mad 
population of the Babylonian Empire. T1 
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greatly influenced ihe Roman laws and the modem 
European laws have been constituted on the basis 
of the Roman laws. 

On the death of Hammurabi the political historv 
oi Babylon became very ob^^cure. Several iribo’s 
came and established political supremacy in the val¬ 
ley. At last the whole of Babylonia was conquered 
by the Assyrians in the 8th century B.C. 

On the fall of the Assyrians, Babylonia again 
rose lo power and prominence under the Chaldean 
or New Babylonian dynasty (625-538 B.C.). Nabo- 
pola.isar (625-605) was the founder of this new 
Qynasiy. Nebuchadnezzar, son of Nabopolacsar, was 
the greatest rul*^r of this d>Tiasty. It was under 
him lh«at Babylon recovered her ancient .^p’enclour. 
Ho carried his conquest to the borders of Egypt, de¬ 
feated the Hebrew king of Judah and ruthlessly 
destroyed Jerusalem in 588 B.C. The beautiful gar¬ 
dens which he caused to be made on the roof of the 
imperial palace for the pleasure of his wife, were 
the famous Hanging Gardens. By the middle of 
the 6th century B.C. the new Babylonian or Chal¬ 
dean empire fell into the hands of the Persians. 

In the history of civilization, the contribution 
of ancient Babylonia was no doubt a great one. The 
Babylonians were expert and skilful in agriculture. 
They excavated canals to irrigate lands in times ot 
draught and made dikes to protect crops against 
flood. In industry and commerce they also made 
much progress. The Babylonian merchants dis¬ 
covered a new system of keeping accounts and a 
system of fixed weight and measure was prevalent 
among them. The people of antiquity derived their 
system of measure and weight from those merchants. 
For a period of nearly two thousand years Baby¬ 
lonia had been the centre of trade and commerce 
in the Tigris-Euphrates valley. 

The Babylonians were the worshippers of many 
gods, namely, nature gods, local city deities and a, 
group of lesser gods. Marduk was their chief god 
and Ishtar was their god of love. The main fea¬ 
ture of their religion was a belief in spirits, parti- 
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cularly in evil spirite Another feature of their re- 
]jgion was the foretelling of evenU hv 
,„ent of the planets and stars. The Chaldean 
logers acquired proficiency in astrology and they 
were famous throughout the ancient world ^ 

There was a new system of writings prevalent 
in Babylonia. It is called the cuneiform Jslem S 
wntings on account of its wedge-shaped cSracTers. 

It IS considered to be a more developed system than 

the picture-writing in ancient Egypt The Babv ^ 

lonions used four or five hundred syllable sici4 

Nothing IS known about the use of paper 

^vriting material of the Babylonians,” says Myers 

-'was usually clay tablets of various sizes”. ' 

In the field of sciences the Babylonians made 
much progress. In astronomy they made greater 
advance than the Egyptians. Their knowledge of 
the heavens came about from their interest as astro¬ 
logers in the stars.”* The Babylonians “divided 
tlie zodiac into twelve signs and named its constel¬ 
lations. They could foretell the eclipses of the sun 
and the moon. It was Babylonian astronomers Astronomy 
who invented the sun-dial and the water-clock. 

They used the calendar which was far more ad¬ 
vanced than that of the Egyptians. They divided 
‘the year into 12 months, the day and night into 
hours, and hours into minutes* and invented the 
seven day week. In mathematics thej'' made origi- 
■nal contributions. They invented the decimal sys- 
lena in numbers and it is from them that the sys- 
fern has come to the modern world. 


Assjrria and Assyrian Civilization 

The next group of the Semitic peoples who es¬ 
tablished their rule over the northern region of 
Mesopotemian valley were the Assyrians. “The his- 

of ^Vss>Tia**, says Myers, “is in the main a story ^ 

of the Assyrian kings.*’ Through blood and cruel- Ajtyrii 
V the Assyrian kings conquered country after coun- 
and established a powerful empire. Because of 
toeir cruelty they were called the scourge of anti- 

Myers, A Short History of Ancient Times. 
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qiiity. They made war for pillage and massacre of 
human life, and they found special pleasmre in it. 

Sargon II (722-705 B.C.) was one of these cruel 
kings. He was a great conqueror. He captured 
Sargon II Samaria (722 B.C.), the capital of the Idngdom of 
Israel and carried away as captives the most influ- 
enciai men of the Ten Tribes. These captives are 
known as the “Lost Ten Tribes”, because nothing 
was heard of them any more. Sennacherib (705)- 
Scnnachcnb 681 B.C.), son of Sargon, was also a great conqueror. 

He conquered Babylonia and subjugated Palestine 
and Egypt. Ashimbanipal (668-626 B.C.) was the 
greatest king of Assyria. Almost the whole of wes¬ 
tern Asia acknowledged his authority. On his death 
. , the Assyrian empire began to decline rapidly. In 

nipaT’^ 612 B.C.' Nineveh, the capital of Assyria, was attack¬ 

ed and completely sacked by the Aryan Medes of 
Persia. Thus the Assyrian empire came to an end. 


Culture of 
Assyria 


The As- 
syriaru 
were tile 
Romani 
of Asu 


The Ass^Tian culture was greatly influenced by 
the Babylonian culture. The chief characteristic 
of this culture was that though it was indebted to 
others for their civilization, the Assyrian culture 
spread to the whole civilized world. But the Assy¬ 
rians were not mere imitators. In sculpture, archi¬ 
tecture and paintings they made original contribu¬ 
tions. Sennacherib was a great builder. He rebuilt 
the ancient capital, Nineveh and adorned it so beau¬ 
tifully that it looked like the sun. Some of the As- 
Asyrian monarchs v/ere patrons of learnings and lite¬ 
rature. Himself a great scholar, Ashurbanipal col¬ 
lected a great library containing rare books. It is 
considered as the largest and most important libra¬ 
ry of the Semitic world. 

The A.ssyrians have been called the “Romans ^ 
of Asia.” “Like the Romans, the Assyrians buiH 
up a vast empire by a series of campaigns and con¬ 
quests. Before them, no people establish^ 
an empire. As the Romans derived their cultur 
and civilization from the conquered Greece 
then developed and diffused it throughout the ’ 
similarly the Assyrians borrowed the main 
of their culture and civilization from the gii- 

Babylonia and then developed and spread it tnr 
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out her vast empire.” The 
Romans, introduced a centralis27 
istration. The provincerwere ^dSf’ “5 
governors who were directly 

Jeror. The Assyrians coS^tS^ '® 

roads and thereby kept the capital in 

different parts of the empire. ^ touch with 

The Hebrews 

Of the other Semitic peoples who establishpH 
their supremacy over Syria and Palestine, the Pho^ 
enicians, the Aramaeans and the Hebrews were the 
most prominent. 

The Hebrews or Jews claimed Abraham as tu , 

ha7lefrihi°A noniads who 

^bmptely came to. settle in Cannan (later called f”*" 
Palestine). Ainham 

Hebrews founded a kingdom of their own 
under the leadership of David, son of Jesse of the 
tnbe of Judah. It was under his son and successor. 

Solomon (961-922 B.C.) that the Hebrew kingdom 
reached the pinnacle of its glory. Solomon did 
many beneficial works for the country. He adorned 
Jerusalem, the capital of the Hebrews with magni- 
ncent buildings. He was a liberal patron of art, kinadom 
Mmmerce and learning. But after his death the 
Hebrew kingdom was divided into two parts, name- •'“s*'* 
Vi Israel in the north and Judah in the south. The 
conquered the kingdom of Israel in 722 
"•C. and the Idngdom of Judah was conquered by 
me Chaldean king^ Nebuchadnezzar in 586 B.C. 

The contributions of the Hebrews were not im¬ 
portant in the domain of arts and science. The Old 
-^ostament out of which the New Testament arose, 
a unique literature of the Hebrews. But the 
Hebrews made great contributions in the field of 
While their neighbours worshipped many 
sods and goddesses, they believed in the oneness of 
od. They also ‘developed a high moral code em- 
T u ^ in the Ten Commandments which their god 
ohovah dedicated to Moses on Mount Sinai. It 
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was the Hebrew monotheism which preceded Chris¬ 
tianity and Islam—two great religions of the world. 


The B>-24n* 
tine nim- 
ed after 
the city, 
B)'zannum 


Justinian I 


The Byzantine Empire 

On the eve of the rise of Islam the two mighty 
powers—the Byzantine Empire and the Sasanian 
Empire— were ruling over the territories of the 
Near and Middle East. 

The Eastern Roman Empire was called the 
Byzantine Empire. It consisted of Syria. Palestine, 
Egypt and a part of Europe. Byzantium was a 
GreL city on the Bosporus and the ! 

named after this city. It w’as made the capital of 
the Eastern Roman Empire in 327 ^ ^ 
tinc the Great. But soon it was named Constanti 

nople after his name. 

The history of the Byzantine empire must ne- 
eir w'ith the era of Constantine. Constantine was 
followed by more than seventy rulers who graced 
the imperial throne of Constantinople before its fall 
£ 1204 A.D. Theodosius I (379-395 who came to 
power in 379 A.D. made Chri.^ti.anity ofHc.aU^ 
li^ion of the empire. Theodosius 11 (408-450) u as 
tlS next important ruler of the Ron^n empire. - 
constructed the storied land walls of Constanlinop e^ 

Justinian I (527-565) HeT^s ^nlan 

Eastern Roman Empire in 527 A.D. H • j , 

unusual ability and rare genius. He tried to 

"n S.io» ; 

iS Jtu Lowledge of Iho 

mans, was Iho most precious Icgacs 
the world.”* Justinian w'as one of Elates n ik 

dors in the world. He found^ a University | 
rebuilt the church of St. Sophia which had 
built by Constantine the Great. 

Heraclius (610-641) was the next gJled 
peror of the Roman Empire. He is often c..._^ 
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creator of the medieval Byzantine period. It was 
under him that Greek became the official language . 
of the empire. On his accession he found the em- Bcradiu* 
pire in a disturbed and debilitated condition. The 
very existence of the empire was threatened by 
the Slaves and the Sasanians. He defeated the Iran- 
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ians in a series of brilliant campaigns “"d s,A. ..d 

Svria and Egypt from Sasanian control, i coo 

the fin^cial s^£in of these wars left him unable to 

meet the Muslims in r/m diring Se mUL 

recovered provinces were lost t 

last days of Heraclius. 
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Christianity is one of the greatest religions of 
the world. It owes its rise to Jesus of Nazareth, At 
the age of thirty Jesus Christ appeared in public 
and was crucified in the reign of Tiberious at An- 
chmilaniry tioch in Syria where his teachings were lirst preach¬ 
ed by St. Paul. Ilis followers were first called 
Christian.- as ‘a term of reproach’. It was due to the 
efforts of St. Paul that Christianity spread from 
Asia Minor to Greece and Pome. 

In spile of the opposition made by some of the 
Roman emperors, namely. Nero and Diocletian, the 
Christiap.i ix-,'«Tii tu chaw the r.itontion of the State. 
Propre^s of With tlic rrcco-fion of Constantine. Christianity 
Chr.sjianity achieveci a great success in Rome. He gave legal 
recognition to the new faith and made it a State 
religion. 

Most of the Roman emperors were good admin¬ 
istrators. The Roman system of administration as 
established by Augustus was theoretically a restora¬ 
tion of the old Republic. But in reality it was an 
absolute monarchy under the guise of the republi¬ 
can form of government. By his assumption of pro- 
impcrial consuhar command and tribunician powers, Augus- 
adminiiira- tus became all in all in Rome and in the provinces, 

tion He divided the provinces into two classes, Imperial 

and Senatorial. The Imperial provinces were admi¬ 
nistered by governor*' who were directl;/ responsible 
to the emperor. The Senatorial provinces were gov¬ 
erned by governors appointed by the Senate. With 
the accession of Diocletian, “the old names of the 
Republic, the Consuls, the Tribunes, even the Senate 
itself had by this time lost all political significance 
The emperor became virtually a despot. 

The Sasanian Empire 

It was probably before 1500 B.C. that some Ar¬ 
yan tribes came to settle on the plateau of western. 
Iran. “The immigrants that settled in the south, 
near the Persian Gulf, became kno^^^l as Persians, 
while those that took possession of the mountain 
regions of the north-west were called Medes.” 

In 539 B.C. the Chaldean empire was over¬ 
thrown by the Medes and Persians under their king 
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(IJyrus. With the fall of Babylon the power passed 
from Semitics to the Aryans who were hence¬ 
forth destined to shape the main course of events, cyrm 
Cyrus was followed by his son. Cambyses who ad¬ 
ded Egypt to his empire. After him Darius (521-484 
B.C.) who ascended the throne in 521 B.C. was the 
greatest of the ancient Persian kings. The powers of 
Persian monarchy passed away with the reign of . 
Xerxes, son and successor of Darius. In 334 B.C. 
Alexander the Great invaded the Persian empire and 
put an end to Persian rule by inflicting a crushing 
defeat on the reigning ruler, Xerxes. 

The Sasanian Empire which marked a new 
epoch in the history of Persia came into being in 
2^ A.D. as a result of a national revolt led by Aj*- 
deshir against the Greek-Parthian rule. Ardeshir, 
son of Papak of Ears, was a vassal-king who revolted 
against his sovereign, Ardawan and captured the Under of 
conterminous province of Karman. At ^is Arda- 
wan invaded Fars and attacked hif vassal, was • 

defeated by the latter. In 226 A.D. the final batUe 
was fought on the plain of Hormuz m wh^ich the 
Prathian army wa.s completely defeated an - 

wan was killed. The battle of Hormuz ^he 

foundation of the Sasanian dynas y 
over Persia for four centuries. 

Ardeshir, the founder of 

was a great conqueror and a main- 

establishing a centralised i ^ under the 

tained a strong standing army a of the 

command of officials who were religion of 

Satraps. Under him the ancient PerMan e 

Zoroaster was revived. 

Ardeshir was succeeded ®°nd a'successful 

240 A.D. Shapur was a great other buildings, shapur i 

admiiustrator. His sculptiires ^^se^vhere, prove 

which he founded at liim the Sasanian 

his devotion to arts of peace. relatively weak 

dynasty produced a senes 

the throne in 

Shapur the Great who rulers of this dy- 

309 A.D: was one of the illustrious riue 
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nasty. He had an exceptionally long and successful 
reign (309-379 A.D.). Shapur the Great had to fight 
long with the Romans for the glory of his dynasty. 
Sir Percy Sykes says, “The manner in which he con- 
ducted the long fight with Rome to regain the five 
provinces lost by his grandfather, Narses and to se¬ 
cure possession of Nisibis—a struggle which he kept 
free from disaster—proves that he possessed not only 
military talent of a high order, but also a tenacity 
of purpose that was lacking in many members of the 
dynasty.” His campaigns against the Huns further 
speak of his militarj” and diplomatic achievement. 


Nowshir- 
wao the 
Just 


The most illustrious monarch of this dynasty 
was Nowshirwan the Just who was a contemporary 
of Justinian. He ascended the throne of Persia in 
531 A.D. ?Ie was a great general and conqueror. But 
his fame rests chiefly on the organisation of civil 
administration. He took steps to eradicate the evils 
that pervaded the administration of the empire. His 
organisation of land tax, his improvement in irri¬ 
gation and communication, and his creation of a 
standing army bear testimony to his geniu? as a 
great adminislrator. He was famous for his justice. 
Himself a devotee of knowledge, Nowshirwan was 
also a great patron of learning. 


Khusraw 

Parwxz 


The Persi¬ 
an empire 
overthro- 
by the 
A rjbs 


Khusraw Parwiz, son of Hormisdas and grand¬ 
son of Nowshirwan was the last great king of the 
Sasanian dynasty. He came to throne in 590 AD 
and was a contemporary of the Byzantine emperor. 
Heraclius. “No monarch”, says Sykes, “looms largei 
in Persian literature and art than Khusraw Parwiz, 
who was famous alike for his powe^ hts magnifi¬ 
cence his trea-sures. his love for his Christian w^e 
the beautious Shirin. and his 
black horse Shabdiz”. In his early life 

“H'-i.'-srKs.-rs; 

thrown by the Arabs. 
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The religion of the Persians was . ■ 

The religion of Zoroaster contributed 

other ancient heathen religion to the TuUur^'^f T 

but it also left a profound impression d the r^h^““ 
of the Jews and the Christians. The of 

jsm and Christianity that good and e^! arf 
and permanent adversaries is probSlv ^ 
from Zoroastrianism. ^ derived 
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Dwellers 
o£ dues 


The 

Bedouios 


-s' 


flesh, he covers himself with his skin ; he makes 
his tent of its hair and its dung he uses as fuel. The 
camel is so necessary to'the Arabs that Umar I once 
said, “The Arab prospers only where the camel 
prospers.”♦ It played an important part in the ear¬ 
ly conquests of the Muslims. The Arabian horses 
are the fmest in the world. In the 8th century 
Arabia used to export horses to different parts of 
the world. Goats and sheep are the chief property 
of the Bedouins. 


Inhabitants of Arabia 

The people of Arabia fall into two groups^ 
u/ 3 ., “the dwellers of the cities*’ and “the dwellers 
of the desert”—the Bedouins. The dwellers of the 
cities settle in one place and they know how to till 
lands and grow corn. They have their business 
transactions within their country as well as other 
countries. They are more refined and civilised -than 
the Bedouins who do not like the idea of settled life- 

The Bedouins wander from one place to another 
with all their belongings. In the midst of their jour¬ 
ney they temporarily halt at places where they live 
in tents. They have different tastes of life. To 
them, sheep and camel raising, horse breeding, hun¬ 
ting and raiding are the only occupations worthy of 
a man. They have no charm for agriculture and all 
varities of trade and craft. Attack, counter-attack,, 
loot and plunder are the ^vils inherent in the very 
S 3 'stem of Bedouin life. They do not like to sit 
quietly for a long time. If a Bedouin cannot find 
any enemy to deal with, he gives an outlet to his 
irresistible urge for fighting by falling upon his own 
people. In this respect an Arab poet says, 
business is to make raids on the enemy, on our 
neighbour and our own brother, in case we find none 
to raid but a brother.” The Bedouin^ gave special 
love for their fellow tribesmen, When^a member of 
a tribe commits any wrong, the whole tribe not only 


• P. K. Hiiti, History oj the Arabs, 
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endorse his action but also share responsibility with 
him. “We do not ask our brother”, says a poet, “for 
reasons and explanations (for a crime) when he 
appeals for help.” The Bedouin patriotism is neither 
national nor territorial but strictly tribal. Tribal¬ 
ism constitutes the chief feature of the social life. 

No tribe can command the b'yalty of a member if 
it fails to protect him. “Be loyal to the tribe”, says 
a bard, “its ckum upon its members is strong enough 
to make a husband give up his wife”. This tribal 
system provided a constant source of fighting i 
amongst the Arabs of pre-Islamic days. 

None can deny ihe fact that the physical fea¬ 
ture of Arabia has an important influence upon the 
mind of its people. The desert land saved the Arabs 
from the invasion of the foreigners on the one hand 
and made them a nation of traders on the other. 

Arabia, being a tractless desert could not attract influence 
the attention of the outsiders. “This is why”, says of gcogn- 
P.K. Hitti, “the Arabs have escaped fox;eign domi- 
nation for centuries.” As the Arabs are to struggle 
constantly wdlh the desert, they become persevering 
and industrious. Their unrestricted life in the de¬ 
sert has also fostered in them the spirit of fre^ 
dom and individualism. This love of freedom 
has never made them accept the domination of 
others. The early European historians have great 
admiration for the love of the Arabs. Strabo says, 

“The Arabians W’ere the only people who did not 
send their ambassadors to Alexander, who had plan¬ 
ned to make Arabia the seat of his empire.” For 
these qualities, the Arabs after their conversion to 
Islam were able to create a vast empire and civih- 
zation in the history of the world. 


Condition of Arabia at the advent of Islam 

The period preceding the rise of Islam is knowiv 
as Ayyam-i-Jahiliyah or Age of Ignorance in the Ws* 
tory of ancient Arabia. According to P. K. Hittij 
“the Jahiliyah period, which in a sense extends from\ f 
the creation of Adam down to the mission of Mu¬ 
hammad but more particularly as used here covers 
the century immediately preceding the rise of Islam . 
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The period was so called, because the political, re¬ 
ligious and social conditions of Arabia were of the 
worst order. The pre-Islamic Arabs had no inspired 
prophet, no revealed book, no clear-cut religious 
ideology and they had no idea of the system of Gov¬ 
ernment, no idea of moral and descent life. Their 
religious as well as political life was on a thorouch 
ly primitive level’. ^ 

During the age of ignorance, the 
whole of Arabia except certain portions of the north 

subjugation of the Persian 
enjoyed complete indepen- 
Each V ‘*'vided into many tribes, 

ac Cfc generally known 

Thoc« i! I '*'ey owed their allegiance, 

b^onging to the same tribe were on friendly 

♦ ^K® between the members of dif- 

‘ i®- they were ready 

mf ♦ i?*® *'hsence of any centralised govern- 

!!fhA* *"v®? utways in conflict with each 
other at the sligntest pretext and the war between 
the conflicting tribes sometimes continued for many 
^ars together. The battle of Basus which originate 
ed from a she-camel beating between Banu Bakr 
Ta^Ub lasted for forty years. The war 
of Dafiis and Ghabra (name of horses) fought bet¬ 
ween the Abes and its sister tribe Dhubyan over a 
hor^c race continued for several decades. The tribal 
raids and wars were thus a matter of everyday life. 
There was no systematic law in the country. “Might 
IS right was the law in-the land. PoliticaUy, Arabia 
Jhe advent of Muhammad (Sm.) was torn into 
iuec« by the nvalries of its own unrully tribes, by 
the intrigues of its neighbouring states and by the 
rapacity of its Jewish colonisU. ^ 

^onomic. The land of Arabia was barren, 
^ere were no agricultural and mineral products. 
Hence the ^cple in general were economically de- 
prwsed. They earned their livelihood by tending 
cattle. People of a higher-status like Abu Bakr and 


Division of 
the Arabs 
into many 
tribes 


In the 
absence of 
centralised 
govern- 
raent tribal 
vi-ars were 
frequent 
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Uthman carried on inland and foreign business. 

They were economically better off but their num¬ 
bers were few and far between. The practice of 
money-lending based on the system of usury was in 
vogue among the Jews who treated their debtors 
very severely. 

Cultural. Though there was no educational sys¬ 
tem like that of the modern age, the Arabs of this 
period were not altogether devoid of culture. They 
were famous for their language and poetry. The 
language of the pre-Islamic Arabs had been so rich 
that it can be compared with the developed langu- 
ages of modem Europe. The perfection of the Ari- of Arabic 
bic language was the greatest contribution of the language 
Age of Ignorance to emergence of Islam. P. K. Hitti 
says, “The triumph of Islam was to a certain extent 
the triumph of a language, more particularly of a 
book.”* Another cultural achievement of the pagan 
Arabs was their poetry. The poetry of the period 
'‘was national in influence but not in spirit.’ The 
theme of poetry was not the Arabs but the Arab 
tribe. In their songs and poems, the poets of the Ja- 
hiliyah period sang of their tribes, of war, of the feats 
of courage of their tribal heroes and, above all, of 
fair women and lovers. “In those days poetry was 
no luxury for the cultured few, but the sole medium 
•of literary expression.”! Ghalan ibn Salamah of the 
tribe of Taqif is known to hold once a week a literary 
gathering where poems were r^ited and where 
literary discussions and criticism took place. The 
poems of pre-Islamic Arabia are one of our impor- j^p^rtani 
taut sources for the study of the history of this pe- in 
riod. They ‘throw light on all aspects of pre-Islamic pre-Ubmte 
Arabia’. Imarul Qays, Tarafa bin al-Abad, Harith Arabia 
bin Hilliza^ Antara bin Shadad al-Absi and Amr bin 
Kulthum were some of the important poets in pre- 
Islamic Arabia. 

Religious. With the exception of the Jew^ and 
the Christians, the rest of the Arabs were idolatrous. 

But the religions of the Jews and the Christians were 

• r. K. Him. Htftory oi she Arjbt. 

j R. A. Nicholson, A Uterjry Hiftory of the Arabs. 
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in a moribund condition. Their religions could not 
in any way contribute to the material and spiritual 
well-being of the Arabs as a whole. 

The pre-Islamic Arabs were mainly polytheis¬ 
tic. They worshipped many gods and goddesses. Each 
tribe had its own god and goddess, and every family 
had its own household deity. The most important 
of these gods and goddesses were al-Uzza, al-Lat, al- 
Manat and al-Hubal who were held in high est^m 
by the Aiabs. Yaghush, Wadd, Nasr, etc., were minor 
but important deities of Arabia. Al-Hubal was a 
special god of the Quraysh of Makkah. Al-Lat, al- 
Uzzah and al-Manat were female deities. Among 
the Bedouin Arabs ‘they represented the goddesses 
of the Sun, the planet Venus, and Fortune respec¬ 
tively, but in Makkah they were regarded as the 
daughters of Allah.* Polytheism in its worst form 
was practised in Arabia. The Ka*bah was the centre 
of Arab paganism. It has been said that idolatry 
Beliefs and was first introduced into Arabia by Amr ibn Lu- 

pracuccs in haiya who brought the great idol, al-Hubal from 

prc-hiamic Mesopotcmia and placed it in the Ka*bah. 

* There were 360 idols ranged round al-Hubal, the 
chief deity representing in the form of a human 
being. Every year men from different parts of the 
country used to come here to paj' homage to their 
god.s. During this time*a big fair was held in Arabia 
and the fair was called the “fair of 'Ukaz.” Beside* 
idol worship, the Arabs worshipped the sun, the 
moon, the star and the air. They had fallen so low 
that lliey would worship “pieces of stone, tree and 
sand-lieap’*. The kissing of the Black Stone and 
the circumambulation of the Ka’bah which form 
the important items in the rites of the Muslim pil¬ 
grimage are legacies of the pre-Islamic practices.* 
Human sacrifices prevailed and beliefs in spirit's 
faiiies and oraches were universal in Arabia. 
Th'py did not believe in the Oneness of God, the im¬ 
mortality of human soul and the Day of Judgement. 
Only a section of the people of Madinah caUed Hanif 
belie' i d in a vague monotheism. Waraqah bin 
Nja fa.l and Zayd bin Amr belonged to this section. 

$ocial aud Moral. In an age of darkness, the 
AraBs were endowed with courage, dogged tenacity*. 
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'wonderful memory, sense of self-respect, feeling of 
freedom, love and allegiance for the tribe and tribal r,ood qu*. 
leader, simplicity, generosity, hospitality and last oui- 
but not the least the knack for poetry. But these 
good qualities were outweighed by bad ones. During 
this dark age, the firmament of Arabia was over- 
eloucted with injustice, vice and superstition. , 

The position of women there was worse than that 
of the women of any other country in contemporary 
history. The pre-Islamic Arabs regarded their ^ 

women as chattels and looked upon them with bitter 
contempt. Women had no rights and no social res¬ 
pect. A man could marry as many, wives as he liked 
and could divorce ai he wished. When a father was 
informed of the birth of a daughter, his face would 
turn pale with grief and anger. Sometimes the 
father buried her alive in spite of her spul-harro\^- ^ 
ing cries. Many a father killed his female children 
for fear of poverty as it is stated in the Holy Quran : 

“And kill ye not your children for fear of 
poverty. We provide them with livelihood 
and you also, surely killing them is a heinous 
Sin. 

Polygamy and polyandry were prevalent among 
•the Arabs. Besides, “a plurality of wives, a man 
could have unU-wful relations with a number of 
sweet hearts. Married women were allowed by their 
husbands to conjugate with others for the sake of 
■offspring.” Girls of coquetting disposition often used 
to go to the outskirts of the city where they allo^wed 
the menfolk to take full liberty with them. Step¬ 
mothers were married to their sons and sometimes 
sisters also used to be married’with brothers. Wo¬ 
men were not entitled to have the share of the pro- 
nertv of their deceased husbands, fathers and other 
relations. Such a miserable and obnoxious lift- 
women were leading before the advent of Muham¬ 
mad (Sm., who lifted them up from the depth of 
lowliness to the position of respect and dignity. 

Slavery was in vogue among the Arabs. 
treated the slaves most -inhumanly, possessing 
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authority of life and death over them. Marriage 
among the slaves themselves was not legal and free 
marriage was prohibited under frightful penaltie»j. 


The society of Arabia was steeped in vice, sup. 
erstition and barbarism. The Arabs were so much 
given to superstitions that they would not under, 
take any work whatsoever before they consulted 
their idols through the help of oracles constituted 
by arrows. Human sacrifices at the altar of the 
temples were not infrequent. Social inequality, per¬ 
secution, drinking, gambling, plundering and other 
. heinous \ices were rampant among then\. The rno- 
. ral and material condition of Arabia in particular 
of ihe’rest of the globe in general was so 

Muhammad deplorable that it could not but call for divine inter* 
(Sm.) ference. The conditions which operated before the 

birth of Jet us Christ nearly seven centuries before, 
now operated with greater forces and vehemence! 
Hence was the advent of Muhammad (Sm.) in the 
soil of Arabia, because, of all the countries of the 
world, her conditions—political, religious and social 
—were the worst. ’ 


Thus when the whole of Arabia was groaning 
under oppression and torture, injustice and cruelly, 
vice and superstition Muhammad • (Sm.) appeared 
as a blessing to the Arabs and the whole universe. 
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PART n 

THE RISE OF ISLAM AND THE CAUPHAL STATE 


CHAPTER III 

E/iRLY LIFE OF THE PROPHET 

Parentage of Muhammad (Sm.) 

The Quraysh family was a famous branch of 
the Ismailite Arabs. There was a powerful man 
name\i Fihr who was descended from Ismail. Fihr s 
another name was Quraysh and hence all his des¬ 
cendants are called Quraysh after him. In the 5th 
year of the Christian era, one of the descendants of 
Fihr, Qusayy by name united aU the tribes of the 
Quraysh and took possession of Hijaz and the charge 
of the Ka’bah. For the convenience of administra¬ 
tion he built a Counsel Hall (Dar un-Nadwa) where 
the leaders of the Quraysh used to assemble from 
time to time for public business. Qusayy proved 
himself a capable administrator by supplying food 
and water to the pilgrims during the period of 
pilgrimage. 

After the death of Qusayy, his son Abd-ud-Dar 
became the ruler of Hijaz and more specially of 
Makkah. But on his death there arose a dispute 
over the administration of Hijaz between his grand¬ 
sons and the sens of his brother, Abd-Manaf. It 
was ultimately decided that Abd-Shams, son of 
Abd-Manaf, would be in charge of the revenue and 
the grandsons of Abd-ud-Dar were to look after 
the military. But sometime after this arrangement, 
Abd-Shams gave up the responsibility of administra¬ 
tion to his younger brother Hashim, who was fit to 
shoulder the task. Hashim was the popular figure 
in Arabia for his bravery and generosity. But 
Umayyah, son of Abd-Shams, became envious of his 
uncle’s position and power. He challenged the right 
of Hashim as to his success in the open field but he 
had to admit defeat and according to the decision 
of the judges he was banished from tfie country for 
ten years. 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE PROPHET 

Qusavy 

i’ 

‘Abd-Manaf 


Abd-Shams Hashim 

I I 

Umayyah Abdul Multalib 

I 

Harb | | | 

j . Abdullah Abu T^lib Abbas 

Abu Suf 3 ^aii Mu ha mm ad ( Abdullah 

! (Prophet) | I 

Mu’awiyah I | j 

, ! 1 All 

Umayyad | j | 

Khalifahs Fatimah + All Muhammad 

(Daughter) j 



Ibrahim Abdul Abbas Abu Jafar 
(as-Saffah) al-Mansur 
and 

Abbasid 

Khalifahs 
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marSd^i'^iadt^f Muhammad. 

maSe ^ and the result of this shabih. 

of H«F,1m 1- U Shabih. On the death •«> »» 

MaS f Muttalib brought Shabih tc “ 

Madinah thought that *^^7 “ 

him through mistake Shabih Abdul Muttalib’. The 
latter name is now known only as Abdul Muttabb 
*in the history of Islam. 


The generosity and fair mindedness of Abdul 
Muttalib won for him an undisputed position among 
the Quraysh who recognised his overlordship. But 
Harb, the son of Umayyah, refused to accept his 
supremacy. The decision of the judges again went Hathim 
against him as it did in the case of his father. Thus, Banu 
there sprang up a jealousy between the Banu ^'*nay>ah 
Hashim and the Banu Umayyah and the struggle for 
power between the two in the subsequent genera¬ 
tion had its root in the past. 


Abdul Muttalib, an old man of nearly seventy, 
had several sons and daughters. When he was rul¬ 
ing over Hijaz, Abrahah, the Christian chief of 
Yaman invaded Makkah and the house of Ka’bah. 

On the occasion of his march towards Makkah, the 
chief rode on the elephant and as the Arabs had 
never seen before such an animal, the year (570) 
in which the invasion took place is known in history 
as the 'Vear of Elephant. The army of Abrahah ‘was 
destroyed partly by an epidemic and partly by a 
terrible storm of rain and hail.* Prior to this event ^bduibh’s 
Abdul Muttalib took his youngest son, Abdullali 
to the house of Wahhab, the chief of the Banu Aminah 
Zohra clan, and there he gave his son in marriage 
to Aminah, the daughter of Wahhab. 

Abdullah remained with Aminah only for three 
days at her father’s house. He then left his wife 
and started for Syria on a mercantile expedition. 

On his way back "he fell ill at Madinah and died Onth of 
thcie, leaving behind him five camels, a flock of AWulla' 
goats and Umm Aiman, a slave girl. This little pro¬ 
perty Muhammad (Sm.) Inherited from his father. 

Both Abdul Muttalib and Aminah were very much 
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shocked at the death of Abdullah. Aminah was 
then in the family way. 
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Birth and early life of Muhammad (Sm.) 

The widowed Aminah gave birth to a son on 
Monday, the 12th Rabi-ul-Awwal, 570 a^.D. The 
child was named Muhammad (Sm.) by his grand¬ 
father and Ahmad by his mother. Both these names 
are mentioned in the Holy Quran. 

According to the custom of Arabia the cliaigft 
of the child’s upbringing was entrusted tc Halima, 
a woman of the Bani Sa’d. Muhammad (Sm.) be¬ 
gan to grow up in the lap of Halima. For five years 
he had to live with her among the Bani Sa’d. Dur¬ 
ing these five years his speech was formed ujion 
one of the purest models of the beautiful language 
of the peninsula. As such it was his pride in after 
days to say, “Verily. I am the most perfect Arao 
amongst you ; my descent is from the Quraysh and 
my tongue is the tongue of the Bani Sa d . Mu¬ 
hammad (Sm.) ever retained a grateful impression 
of the kindness of the Bani Sa’d. He had the high¬ 
est respect and regard for Halima and he did not 
fail to show it when the latter visited him after his 
marriage with Khadijah. 

In the sixth year of his life Muhammad (Sm.J 
was sent to the care of his mother. The noble lady, 
in order to show her boy to the maternal relatives 
of his father, set out for Madinah along with her 
slave girl. Arriving at Madinah she alighted at the 
house where her husband had died and been buricci. 
But on their way back to Maklcah, they reached a 
place named al-Abwa where Aminah fell sick and 
died. After her burial there the orphan was carried 
back to Makkah by Umm Aiman who was a faith¬ 
ful nurse of the child. 

In his seventh year, Muhammad (Sm.) began 
to feel the desolation of the orphan state. The 
charge of the orphan was now undertaken by Abdul 
Muttalib whose guardianship lasted only for two 
yeais. The would-be-world-Prophet was thus be¬ 
reaved of his parents and grandfather at a very ten¬ 
der age. 


EARLY LIFE OF THE PROPlirf 


After ‘Abdul Muttalib the sole charge of the 
orphan was placed on his uncle Abu Talib who 
faithfully and kindly discharged his duties. His 
fondness for the lad was so great that he made him 
sleep by his bed, eat by his side and go with him Muhammad 
wherever he walked abroad. This tender treatment under Abu 
was continued liil he emerged from the helpless- Talib 
ness of childhood. As his uncle was not solvent 
Muhammad (Sm.) had to work for his bread. He 
had often to tend flock of sheep and herd of camels 
on the neighbouring hills and valleys. From his 
childhood his sensitive nature was alive to the suf- 
fering.s of the poor and the distressed. He was of a 
meditative turn of mind and loved solitude. Sweet 
and amiable in nature he was honoured and loved 
by his own people. His strict adherence to truth, ’ 
liis scrupulous honesty, unflinching faith and stern 
sense of duty earned for him the title of AUAmin, 

‘the Trusty’. 


At the age of twelve Muhammad (Sm.) accom¬ 
panied his uncle for business to Syria. There 
he met with a Christian saint name Bahira who Journey to 
took Muhammad (Sm.) for the last Prophet and Syria 
spoke highly of him. During this time a ‘sacrilegi¬ 
ous’ war broke out at the fair of ‘Ukaz’ in which 
all tribes of Arabia were involved. The Hashimiles 
of Arabia were also engaged in this war. In one of war at the 
the battles Muhammad (Sm.) attended upon his Eau at 
uncle Abu Talib. He marked the stages of the war 
as an observer. When he found that thousands of 
lives were going to be swept away by the inter¬ 
necine war, he formed a peace committee named 
Halful Fuzul with the help and co^perauon o£ a 
band of energetic youths. The object of this com- 
mittee was to maintain peace and order and to 
estabUsh cordiality among the different tribes in 

Male If nit 


Muhammad (Sm.) and Khadijah 
The fame of Muhammad 

his time throughout Arabia. Khadij^, <m hea - 
ng of the sincerity and truthfulness of Muha^ad 
(Sm.), invited him to her house and requested hmi 
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to take charge of her business. Muhammad (Sm.) 
with the consent of his venerable uncle, went to 
Syria in charge of Khadijah’s venture. After M 
departure the mind of Khadijah was filled up 
the thought of Muhammad (Sm.) She had all this 
time been waiting for his arrival. In Syria Muham¬ 
mad tSm.? made great profit by his honesty ^d 
intelligence and added to the fortune of Khadijah. 
When he came back and stood before her, she was 
much impressed by the charming personality of her 
age.nt. The noble widow was then 40 years of age. 
She had been twice married and had borne two sons 
and a daughter. The leading men of the Quraysh 
fought her hand in marriage but she rejected all 
their offers. The tender emotions excited by the 
visit of Muhammad (Sm.), however, overpowered 
her resolution. She wanted to marr>' him and J;he 
marriage was performed with the consent of his 
uncle. Then Muhammad (Sm.) was twenty-five. 
This was ^ happy and fortunate union. Khadijah 
fully appreciated the noble genius and commanding 
personality of Muhammad (Sm.'. She allowed him 
to enjoy his leisure hours undisturbed and free from 
care. In moments of depression and sadness’, she 
proved a never-failing source of solace to him. Mu¬ 
hammad (Sm.i said later in his life that when no¬ 
body believed in his mission, Khadijah bebeyed in 
him, when he was friendless she befriended him, 
and when he was lielpless, she helped ^im^ When 
he was fifty, Khadijah passed away from this land 
of living to the land of bliss. With her he lost a 
faithful friend and a sincere guide. He had several 
children bv her, but they died in infancy except 
the daughters, only the youngest of whom Fatimah, 
wife ok Hazrat ‘Ali, lived to see the great events 
of her father’s life. 

After Ills marriage with Khadijah, Muhammad 
(Sm ) used to go to a cave of mount Hira, not far 
from Makkah and spend a month every year in me¬ 
ditation. One night as he lay in the cave, wrapped 
in his Arab mantle, a voice spoke to him and bade 
him read He trembled with awe and said that he 
could not read. When a third time the voice order- 
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^ hto to read, he read in the name of AUah. Thus Rcv.Udoo 
the Holy Quran was first revealed to Muhammad <i>c 
(Sm.) in tjie month of Ramadan. Qunui 

Preaching of Islam and hostility of the Quraysh 

On receiving prophethood at the age of fortv 
Muhammad (Sm.) began to .preach his mission 
among the misguided citizens of Makkah. His mes¬ 
sage to the people was: ‘God is One. He is the 
Maker and Creator. He is the Giver of Life and 
the Bnnger of Death. There is none like Him.* He 
said that people should give up idol-worship. He Preaching 
also asked them to be charitable, to be kind and 
sympathetic. He emphasised the Unity of God 
(Tawhid) which is the comer stone of the religion 
of Islam. His wife Khadijah was the first who gave 
accepted his mission. Then came 
Ah, Abu Bakr, Uthman, Abdur Rahman, Zayd, Az- 
Zubsyr and Talha under the banner of Islam! As 
time went on the number began to increase and 
within three or four years the number of converts to 
the new faith amounted to nearly forty souls. 

The success of Muhammad (Sm. was an eye-sore 
to the Quraysh. At first they laughed at him. But 
when he showed his earnestness and determination 
in teaching and preaching the message of God they 
began to ill-treat him and his followers. “The oppo 
Mtion of the ruling families of Mecca’*, says Joseph 
Hell, “was not so much against the new teachings 
of Islam as against the social and political revolu- 
tions which they sought to introduce.’* The preach- 
ing of Muhammad (Sm.) struck at the root of their 
beliefs by denying all the old gods. They were re¬ 
actionary people and could not think in terms of any 
change of their existing religion and society. There 
v;as a priest-class among the Quraysh who thought 
^ that the rising power of Islam meant their own doom 
and destruction. Taking advantage of the ignorance 
of the people they were achieving their own ends. 

But Islam would be a barrier and so they instigated 
the Quraysh against the Prophet. The House of 
Ka bail was entrusted to the care of the Quraysh 
family. This was a source of income to them, but 
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would give blow to them. 

The brunt of their wrath fell upon the con 

tor. P® ^ { jjje valley to the intense of the 

scorching gravel of the van y ^as safe 

midday sun. ^‘^’^®?f^^respec’^ uncle Abu Talib 
under the ^h^'^.CwieS^ claims of the 
who gener^y those who could claim af- 

S^with^ny .powerful 
generally secure from personal inju y. 

First emigration to Abyssinia 

Inhuman °PP^«fwho^dS 
touched the tender oearl foreign land. Abys 


sr'i’rtM >1“ St" >■“' 

including Uthman an ^^«r?;aiiv received by the 
siuia. The the Quraysh leaders heard 

king of Abyssmi^ Wh^ ^Buttl^ emigrants had al 
this, they follow^ Sek rewh Thereupon the chiefs 

ready gwe beyond their reach^in^ 

of the Quraysh sent ^npl the Muslims from 

Abyssinia with a request P ^hyssinia heard 

IS is'f■ “a'r ~ 

Se!e peSSy-’ The Qt^^ysh delegation went back 
to Makkah unsuccessfully. 


On this occasion the emigrants 

SS!“ ™rlm^rS «C-W. 

history of Islam. T nis em g resolution 

and exile in the cause of God as a priv e 
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d- ,.iinn But the most important result of the 
Imieration was that the Muslims of Makkah now 
knew that there was a place where 
Shelter and protection from the persecutions of the 
^ «v<!h It ultimately gave birth to the idea of iin« ot 

?“."S kli... lb. emletSion from Mukk.h .. M.- 

dinah. The immediate result of the emigration uas 
increased troubles for the Muslims. The leaders i 
the Quraysh were now furious due to their failure 

in Abyssinia. 


Second emigration to Abyssinia 

Aft^r slaying two months in Abyssinia, the emi- 

grants came back to Makkah. The ,„«u. 

fealous of the gradual success of Islam and they now 
hecan to redouble their persecution cn the Muslims. 

The Prophet again advised his followers to take re- 
fuge in Abyssinia. The number on this '.ccasion was 
101, of which 18 were women. 

At the rapid success of Muhammad (Sm.) the 
Ouravsh became frightened. They approached Ab 
Talib^ for compromise on condition that Mubam- ^„jn.pt 
" j Qmi should Bive up his miss=jn. When Abu for compro- 

Mib brought this to the notice of *,iuhamm^ on*inv 

he replied, “O my uncle, if the 

right hand and the moon on the left, 1 will not g 

up the mission.” « 

In the sixth year oi Muhammad’s (Sm.) 

Sion Hamza and Umar embjacedjslam Their 


conversion to Islam was a S^^Tot 

fSml and his faith. Thus when the “ 

Muhimmad (Sm.) began to grow day d^he 
niirav<;h entered into a league, m the 7th ye^ oi 
Sie Mission, against the Hashimites. ^h^y Prociaim- 
S a tote?boylott and the Hashimites including the 

Prophet were compelled to ®/Quarter) 

quarter of the city, known as ^ f^'^^HiSites 
of Abu Talib. During this period the H®sh:initM 

;L“".h.™.ivrs out o« i™m -'.s 

and other necessaries of life, ihis sia 
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continued for three years. The Prophet was put j 

to a severe test but he never lost his confidence ui 


God. 
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to Yathrib was born in the 
?o“Urth:tnd orhU%irth for Yathrib. 

^‘'^Sah U a barren and 

fluence of this generally ill-tempered 

people. The 'Iwellers deliberately ove! 

and unable to think ^ P J Yathrib, on the other 
anything of gnd produced various kinds 

The cUma^e Ls not so extreme as 

of vegetables. The cijm tender-hearted, con- 

that of Makkoh. People ^ ^ 

siderate and 3 t Makkah in its 

ear\?‘perlTof expansion. This expedited Hijrai 
all the more.^ 

It is common human P^sych^^^^ 

l?in their o^n waf d'Sis^^ and" hated 

o?as ’Sfgreatesfbar^'on^^th” of"pr‘S^^ 

Islam. Th^^‘S^Jest'^!c\i“o,'“ 
their own doom and a g^t, in Ma- 

Islam vehemently frorn Its y Makkah nor 

dinah there was "O pn^ I tj.^ Quraysh. 

»sSrp™.?h‘i,..m*«« »«H p«... 

success than m Makkah. 

There were also political 
tion. The city had long been d^sta^d y 
nal war. The ^anu Aws and Banu ^ f 

at feud with each other, ine sanguina j 
Boa’th which had been fought be j ^ without 

weakened and humibated one of the c 
materially strengthening t^ other '"'g, the 

was kept in constant diso^er and uiir^^. 
circumstances, the ever conflicting g^iate bet' 

were seeking a strong personality to media 
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ween them and establish peace m the land The 
nolitics of Makkah and the history of Hawat Mu¬ 
hammad (Sm. I were well-known at Yathnb and Relation ' 
h^e they invited him to their land. Moreover, 
occasional inter-marriages took P‘'“=e betw«n the ^ 
holy citle5. Hazrat Muhammad (Sm.) had the biooa 
of Khazraj in his veins through the marriage of 
Hashim with a lady of Yathrib and a favourable 
interest was at least secured among the members 
of that tribe. 

The Jews were then living at Yathrib. They E^gej^ 
were infoniied of the coming of a Prophet a® * 
lous supporter of their Scriptures and as Muham- 
mad (Sm.) 'claimed to be so. they were eager to re- 
ceivc him in their midst. Thus the ground had b^n P,„pSc, 
prepared for the Prophet long before he left for 

the city. 

The death of Abu Talib and Khadijah made 
TtyTiiVioTrimarl (Sm 1 helplcss in Makkah. Abu 
T.m w» th. lowi ot dllonco to Ih. Ptophol ond j ,j. 

S M h“ Vtiot. f« e?!”* K ' 

sionaUy put him to difficulties, had not ventured to 
threaten him .to death. The sudden death of Abu 
TaUb afforded the Makkdns an opportunity to p ^ 
netrate inhuman atrocities on the Pr°Phet- Jh^ 
?Sressive 'attitude of the Makkans constituted an 
important factor for the migration. 

Thus the continued hostility of 

When the Quraysh got wind Mu. 

furious and planned to murder J.e Prophet i 
hammad (Sm.) was warned of this dang«^mh 
He with Abu Bakr and Ah 1“® danger 

Makkah for the divme command When danger 

reached the climax and the order of God came ne 
decided to migrate to Yathnb. 

It was the result of deep deUberation that this 

5v.. ™.« 
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Aclivities of the Prophet 

The Prophet Muhammad (Sm.) and his foUo- 
u-armlv received by the people of Yathrib 
the name of their tovm to Madimt. 
cUv of the Prophet, in appreciation of 
Ihe'^ewnt Thl first thing the Prophet did at Ma- 
Snah was the building of a mosque, in the eons- 
Srtion of which he himself worked as a comonon 

htJnt meet^saTS ^^^rtllt 

S’elTsei^ed as “the first drill ground of Isla^' 
Alter establishing himself at Madinah he brought 
down his family there. 

State of parties at Madinah 

At the time of the Prophet, Madinah was in¬ 
habited by different sections of people. Let us ha\e 
a glance at each of them. 

The.faithful followers of Muhammad (am.) 
who had forsaken their beloved birth place an, 
had followed him to Madinah were known oy me 
title, Muhajinin or ^Refugees’. °rhev 

Muhajirun to the Prophet v/as j hag 

had abandoned the ties of kith and kin a 
braved all sufferings and trials in the cause of 

The new converts of Madinah who 
Prophet through thick and thin received 
of Ansar'or ‘Helpers’. They cordially 
Prophet in their midst and according to thei 
mises at ‘Aqabah stood by his side both wg* 
and woe. The Ansar took active parts in all e b 
ments and on several occasions made ipj^ey 

financial sacrifices for the cause of Islam, 
provided the Refugees with houses and 
The brotherhood between the Ansar and the 
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iirun became so cordial that they could inherit each 
other’s property in the event of death. Tne Ansar 
contributed largely to the success of Islam. In ap¬ 
preciation of their services, the Prophet advised his 
chief companions to take special care of the Ansar 
as regards their need, claims and rights. 

The Madinite idolaters remained silent at the 
beginning of his arrival and it seemed that the 
whole body of the citizens, unbelievers as well as 
mnverts were ready to protect the Prophet. But The Madm- 
^^h STfs/of Islam L a separate power, the 
idolaters became jealous of his position. Abdullah 
ibn Ubayya, the most powerful citiMn at Madii.ah, 
aspired te the sovereign power. Everything was 
rtee for him to capture the reins of power, wnen 
the arrival of the Prophet upset his designs. There 
were Tther people who did not like the extens.^ 
of his rule. But the popular 
them to make a nominal Profession of 

d Thev were ^led the Disaffected (Munafi- 
vigilant watch over them. 

to MuhaniMad (bm.) ine f ^ of their 

ning, acknowledged div>nejuthoiity^of^^ 

religion, ^d J order to maintain .n.. I«. 

evidence of their bcripiin Prophet even 

friendly relation with the d®"®- remonies. Tlie 
adopted some of them custo ^vouid be able to 

Jews at first thought that y . p^'-ty. But 

win over Muhammad (Sm.) were not to be 

when they found that ’^^jf-rew their support and 
fulfilled, they gradually v.nthdreu tne 

became the arch enemies of Islam. 

On his coming to Madinah the Prophet devote^^ 

himself to the orgt^sation o h Khazraj 

inhabitants of Madinah, the advantage of 

tea a.ubtetea tte»- 
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selves in the northern part of Hijaz, exploited them 
for their self-interest. The Jews were divided 
three branches, namely, Banu Qurayza, Banu Nadir 
and Banu Qainuka. The Banu Qurayza and Nadir 
were siding with the Aws and the Banu Qainuka 
with the Khazraj. This diplomatic hostility result 
ed in the battle of Boa’th which had weakened one 
without strengthening the other. Thus the citizens 
of Madinah lived inconstant anxiety and suspense 
Such was the political condition of Madinah when 
Muhammad (Sm.) made his appearance among 
them. ^ 

Political Institutions. The Prophet at firs^ 
abolished the tribal distinction and grouped the in¬ 
habitants of Madinah under one general name 
sar or Helpers. In order to unite the Ansar and the 
Muhajirun (Emigrants) in closer bonds, the Pro¬ 
phet established a brotherhood between them. He 
also fully realised the truth that the foundation of 
the Islamic empire would be very weak unless it 
was based upon the goodwill and support of all sec¬ 
tions of people. Toleration of the others* religion 
is essentially necessary where different races live 
togc^er. In this respect his policy was “Live and 
let live others”. He wanted to organize the com¬ 
monwealth upon a proper basis. With this object 
he had granted a Charter which is commonly 
known as the ‘Constitution of Madinah* by which 
blood-feud was abolished and all rights were gran- 
t^ tc all sections of people, especially the Jews who 
lived in and about Madinah. The main provisions 
of the Charter are the following: 

(1) All the communities signing the Charter 
wuld form the common nationality. (2) If any of 
the signatories was attacked by an enemy, others 
would defend him with their combined forces; but 
(d) none of the nationality should come into terms 
by any sort of secret treaty with the Quravshitc or 
shou d give shelter to any of the Quravshite or 
^ould helpithem in any of their designs against the 
(4) Muslims, Jews and other comtnuni- 

o ms Republic should be free to profess their 
own respective religions and perform their religious 
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ceremonies. Nobody could interfere in it. (5) ‘In- 
dividual and personal offence of a trivial nature of 
any non-Muslim would be treated as such and no 
general liability would fall on the community to 
which the offender belonged.’ (6) The oppressed 
should be protected. (7) Henceforth bloodshed, mur¬ 
der and violence should be Uaram (abominable) in 
Madinah. (8) Muhammad (Sm.), the Prophet of Cod, 
would be the President of the Republic and by vir¬ 
tue of it would be the highest Court of Appeal in 
the land. 

The importance of the Charier lies in the fact 
that it may be regarded as the First Written Consti¬ 
tution in the annals of the world. Before the Pro¬ 
phet of Islam many rulers ruled but none gave 
such a Written Constitution to his people. The 
Charter may also be called the Magna Charta of 
early Islam. It announced the great principles of 
civic equality, freedom of worship and religious to- 
lerance. It was Muhammad (Sm.) who for the first charier 
time realised the importance of the people’s co-ope¬ 
ration and goodwill in the administration of the 
country. The Charier proves that Muhammad (Sm.) 
was not only a religious preacher, but also one of 
the greatest statesmen the world has ever produced. 

In this connection W. Muir says, “It reveals the Man 
in his real greatness—a master-mind, not only of his 
own age, but of all ages.” The provisions of this 
Charter show that he not only strengthened his 
hands against the Quraysh but also established his 
paramount position in the city of Madinah. 

Religious Institutions. The Muslims at first were 
privately invited to the mosque as it was dangerous 
to excite the enmity of the idolaters by openly call- y^ 2 an in- 
ing believers to prayers. A special meeting vras call- troduced 
ed under the guidance of the Prophet. At this meet¬ 
ing several proposals were made which were found 
unsuitable by the Prophet. Umar told the Prophet 
about a dream in which he was instructed in the 
text of the Azan, The Prophet was convinced and 
he introduced a better system of calling people to 
prayer by the utterance of what is called Azan. 

Bilal was the first man who was instructed to call 
the faithful to prayer. Henceforth five times of daily 
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prayer were fixed. Abolution had by this time be¬ 
come the necessary preliminary to prayer. At mid¬ 
day of Friday the service took a more public form 
at which the believers as a body were expected to 
attend. Jeruzalem was the first Qiblah of Muham¬ 
mad (Sm.), but when Muhammad (Sm.) found that 
Islam could not go hand in hand with Judaism he, 
with the divine order, changed his Qiblah and thence¬ 
forth Jeruzalem was abandoned for the* Ka’bah as 
the Qiblah of Islam. 

The Jews were foretold in their Book of the 
coming of a Prophet and when Muhammad (Sra.) 
came to Madinah they recognised in him the pro¬ 
mised Prophet. But soon after they rejected him out 
of jealousy and blindness. Muhammad (Sm.), after 
his coming to Madinah, saw the Jews keeping the 
Great Fast of atonement and he readily adopted it 
for his own people in order to bring his religion into 
harmony with the Jewish rites and ceremonies. But 
when he cast off Judaism and its customs, this Fast 
was superseded by another. Accordingly about a year 
and a half later, the divine command was promul¬ 
gated that the month of Ramadan was to be observed 
thenceforward as one of fast. As soon as the moon 
of the following month was seen, the restric¬ 
tion was to cease and the day following was 
to be celebrated as a festival called the Id-al-Fitr. 
Shortly after another great festival, v/z., the Id-aU 
Azha or the Day of Sacrifice was established. 

Social Institutions. The rite of circumcision 
was in vogue among the Arabs as an Abrahamic 
ceremony. The Prophet continued this practice for 
his own people. Subsequently, laws regarding re¬ 
marriage, divorce and inheritance of property were 
introduced and drinking, gambling, plundering and 
other heinous practices were abolished. Thus, when 
the Prophet was absorbed in organising the State 
of Madinah, the war drum was sounded from a 
certain quarter of Arabia. 


Battle of Badr 

There were several factors which involved the 
Prophet in a series of battles \vith the Quraysh. Of 
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these the battle of Badr was the first and the most 
important. 


Causes of the Battle. Muhammad (Sm.) was 
now the absolute ruler of Madinah. During the first 
six months at Madinah he was left undisturbed. But 
the growing power of Muhammad (Sm.) aroused 
the jealousy and enmity of the Quraysh who were Prophet 
now bent upon doing harm to Muhammad (Sm.) an 
and his followers. Their wrath also fell upon the 
Madinites who gave shelter to the Prophet and liis Qur^^^h 
disciples in their city. They declared them as rebels 
and wanted to punish them along with the Prophet. 

They were seeking opportunity for the object, when 
a chance came from a certain quarter of Madinah. 

Though the people of Madinah accepted the mission 
of Muhammad (Sm.), yet doubt and jealousy pos- shelter 
sessed the hearts of many. They could not tolerate ^ 

the supiemacy of Muhammad (Sm.) and were work- j 

ing under-ground for the expulsion of the Prophet |,j, foRow- 
from their own land. They now joined with the en by the 
Quraysh under the leadership of Abdullah ibn Madmlies 
Ufaayya whose hope of becoming master of the land 
was frustrated with the coming of the Prophet. The 
co-operation of the disaffected Muslims of Madinah Quraysh 
began to enhance the strength of the enemy. The ' 

Jews also began to conspire with the Quraysh sec¬ 
retly in order to check the growing power of the 
Prophet. Besides, the Quraysh often used to plun¬ 
der in the outskirts of Madinah. The Prophet sent a 


party consisting of nine members under Abdullah Consplra- 
ibn Jahsh to keep an eye on the movements of the ^ 
enemy. The party suddenly rushed upon the card- 
van of the Quraysh at Nakhlah near Maki’ah and in 
a skirmish killed Amr bin Hazrami, a leader of the 
Quraysh. The incident of Nakhlah made the enmity 
worst between the two. At that time a .mmour 
spread that the caravan of Abu Sufyan was attack- inaaent of 
Gd by the Muslims when the former was returning Nakhl^ 
from Syria. At this the Quraysh under the Meador- tocDcd 
ship of Abu Jahl sent a vast army to attack Madinah. 

When the Prophet was apprised of this he sum- 
moned a council of war in which he decided to a^cK 
the caravan of Abu Sufyan on its way home from 
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Syria. Thus the war between the Quraysh and 
Muhammad (Sm.) became unavoidable. 

Events. Both the Prophet and the Quraysh were 
now advancing towards Badr, a few miles off from 
Madinah. According to al-Waqidiy, a site was selec¬ 
ted by the Prophet for massing the Muslim army 
in such a way that if and when the enemy advanced 
for battle, the rising sun would not shine in the eyes 
of the Muslims. Probably he camped somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of the hill of al-’Arish. la or¬ 
der to cut the water from the enemy, who camped 
further to the south on the “Yonder Bank” o£ the 
valley, several big pits were dug and the water was 
diverted to them not only to prevent it from flowing 
towards the enemy camp but also to store it and 
make it more readily available to the Muslims.* 
Early in the morning of 13th March, 624 the Pro¬ 
phet arranged his small army in flies and lines. 
After the arrangement of the rank and file he gave 
some important instructions to his men. Hi.s ins¬ 
tructions were: “Do not move to break your lines 
but stay on ; do not commence fighting until I order ; 
do not waste your arrows while the enemy is still 
beyond reach, discharge your arrows only when the 
target is within reach ; when the enemy approaches, 
begin to throw stones with your hands ; on his nearer 
approach use lances and spears, the sword being 
drawn only finally for hand-to-hand fighting.f 
Before the commencement of the war the Prophet 
prayed to God for his success against a vast number 
of army of the Quraysh. The Muslims had only 313 
men to combat as many as 1,000 well-equipped 
soldiers in this battle. 

According to Arab custom three leaders of the 
Quraysh named Shaiba, Utba and Walid bin Utba 
challenged three Muslim generals to a single com¬ 
bat and the challenge was accepted by 'Obaida, 
Hamza and ’Ali. The Quraj^sh leaders fought brave¬ 
ly but they were defeated and killed. The rest of 
the army took to their heels from the battle field. 
They were chased, were either slain or made pri- 

* Kanx V. ?, 5256 

f Jbn HUham, P. 443. 

■# 
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prisoners. The Muslim army lost only 14 of 
six were Muhajinm or Refugees and eight 
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The Prophet ordered his followers to treat the 
prisoners with kindness and liberality. The com¬ 
mand did not remain unheeded ; those of the prison¬ 
ers who had no clothes were provided with dress, 
and they were fed at par with the Muslims. Some 
of the Muslims shared with them their own bread 
and contented themselves with mere dates in \iew 
of the treatment of prisoners enjoined on. them by the 
Prophet The Prophet further decided to liberate 
the prisoners of war on payment of ransom. Four 
thousand drachmas each was fixed as the rate of 
ransom for ordinary prisoners.^ Even the relatives 
of the Prophet were not exempted. [Abbas, ^^e_ 
uncle of the Prophet, certainly deserv^^bgiter, for ne 
used always to serve in Makkah as a secret agent 
of Islam, and constantly kept the Prophet informed 
of local developments. Yet he had to pay. It is plea¬ 
sant to note here that the Prophet asked the literate 
among the prisoners only to teach ten Muslim boys 
each how to read and write, and this would be their 
ransom.^ A few were released for their povertj^n 
promising not to fight Muslims in future. Th^ 
generous treatment of the Muslims towards the pri¬ 
soners is unparalleled in the history of the world. 

Results. The battle of Badr is the most decisive 
event in the history of Islam. It decided the destiny 
of Islam for aU times to come. If the Muslims coula 
not achieve success in this battle, Islam 
been wiped out for ever from the face of ^e earth. 
According to R.A. Richolson, “Badr, like Marathon, 
is one of the greatest and most memorable battier 
in all history.” 

The battle of Badr is indeed a conflict be^een 
the forces of light and darkness, 
falsehood and it proves the trairaph of truth over 
falsehood, light over darkness. The 
over a greatly superior force inspired the Muslims 
Zh Lw hope an^d encouraged them for future^ 
cess. Henceforth the Mushms ceased to be afraid 

• Tabariy. P. 1337? Bitham, PP, 459*60. 

^Ibn Htsham. P. 462. 

1. ibn Banhal, Vol 1. P. 246. 

2, Ibn Htsham, P. 47** 
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of mere superior numbers. P. K. Hitti says, “The 
spirit of discipline and contempt of death manifested 
at this first armed encounter of Islam proved cha¬ 
racteristic of it in all its later and greater conquests’’. 

In this battle the power of the Quraysh was power 
crushed and their pride was humbled down, while ^ 
the influence of Muhammad (Sm.) and the power 
of Islam began to increase even outside Madinah. 

The writer in the Encyclopaedia Britannica says, the 
“The battle of Badr is not only the most celebrated Prophet 
of battles in the memory of Muslims, it was really strengthened 
also of great histaorical importance. It helped im¬ 
mensely to strengthen Muhammad’s (Sm.) position. 

The battle also produced a marvellous effect on 
the Jews as well as the neighbouring Bedouin tribes 
who came to realise that there arose an invincible 
power in Arabia. Hitherto the Jews did not give any 
importance to the Muslims. But they now began 
to feel the strength of the Muslims. The people nedonin 
dared not raise their heads against the Prophei for mbw 
the time being. The battle of Badr helped the Mus¬ 
lims to consolidate the power of Islam in Madinah 
and enabled them to deal fearlessely with the unscru¬ 
pulous people of the city. 

Battle of Uhud 

The Quraysh could not forget the crushing de^ 
feat inflicted on them in the battle of Badr. Some oi 
their leaders like Abu Jahl and Otba ^ t D«irc for 

in the fight. Since the battle of Badr, cry o 
revenge had resounded in the valley of Mal^ah. 

Abu Sufyan took a vow that he would not ^ouca ou 
or women till the defeat was avenged. The Qiuajsh 
began to equip themselves for war agr.m?t the Mus¬ 
lims. They even invited the Bedouin tribes to jciu 
them against their enemy. 

After the battle of Badr, Islam gained a firm foot- j 
ing at Madinah and with it the importance of the b,,^vrrn 
citv began to increase. The rise of Madinah was an the Hn^hl. 
eyesore to the Quraysh who saw in it a great menace 
'to their political and commercial interest. Over and 
above, the rise of Banu Hashim under the leadership 
of the Prophet was intolerable to the Umayyads. 
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Hence the conflict between the two branches of the 
Quraysh—the Hashimites and the Umayyads became 
inevitable. 

Events. In the third year of the Hijrah the 
Quraysh under the leadership of Abu Sufyan pro¬ 
ceeded towards Madinah with 3,000 combatants, in¬ 
cluding 700 with coats of mail and 200 on horses. 
Women were also allowed to accompany their hus¬ 
bands in this battle. After ten days’ march they 
reached Dhul Huleifa in the valley of Akik, about 
five miles west of Madinali. It was Thursday, the 
21st March, 625 A.D. They encamped at the foot of 
the hill of Uhud. • 

Mount Uhud lies to the north of Madinah and 
it is four to five kelometres in length. Just in the 
middle portion, facing the town, there is a natural 
curve (semi-circular in shape), spacious enough to 
hold several thousand people. There is another 
open space further inside, and both of these are con¬ 
nected by a narrow passage, the south of Uhud 
flows the Wadi Qanat, to the south of which stands 
the ‘Ainain Hill, also called the “Hill of the Archers“ 
{Jabal al-Rumat) on account of the archers p^ted 
on by the Prophet on the day of the battle of Uhud. 
In the spacious open ground, there are two‘springs. 

When the Prophet was informed of the move¬ 
ment of the Quraysh he ordered his followers to 
prepare. The Prophet was personally disposed to 
defend the city from inside and continue war there¬ 
from. But it was not after the choice of the younger 
and more enthusiastic citizens. They would go forth 
and smite their enemies. Their ardour was so great 
that Muhammad (Sm.) against his better judgement 
at last gave waj' and announced his readiness to 
offer battle. The Muslims began to march with 1,000 
strong but in course of their march Abdullah ibn 
Ubayy with his 300 followers deserted the Prophet 
and he was thus left with 700 men. There was a con¬ 
siderable number of women volunteers, including 
A’ishah, the youngest wife of the Prophet, who nurs¬ 
ed the wounded, brought water for the thirsty and 
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morning, the army of Muhammad (Sm.) reached the 
sandy plain beneath the peaks of Uhud. Ne« morr^ 
ing the Prophet marched into the curve of Mount 
Uhud and took his position, making the mner open¬ 
ing as his camp. He decided to fight in the outer 
curve, and accordingly made his dispositions. He 
appointed a batch of 50 archers.to take up their posi-T 
tions on the 'Ainain Hill. These, in co-ordination, 
with the small cavali-y under al-Zubyr, were entrus-| 
ted with the task of protecting the passage between 
Uhud and ‘Ainain from being penetrated oy the| 
enemy from behind the main Muslim army.* The 
Prop^t ordered the archers of ‘Ainain not to leave 
^ei? post until further orders. When the Quraysh 
came to know of the arrival of the Muslmi army ne> 
advanced with their mam infantry as well 
their cavalry of one hundred horses under Ikrimafe 
towards the Prophet. The other half of their 
ry under Khalid bin Walid, was to go round and 
attack the Muslim army from behind. , 

During the first phase of the battle the Muslim! 
were gaiihng victory after victory. But when -h 

ih? chIirce'‘aJd°attIcke?thrMusiim army from U - 
rear Finding no other way, the Muslims began 

fell to the ground and a rumour spread t 
r^ad (Sin.) was killed. He was only stunned.^^^ 
a few minutes sense came to b*™ and he s 
and helped to climb to a cave of Mount Uhud 
th? greater part of his army had been.waiti 
joy of his followers knew no bounds when - > 

their Prophet alive. , i th) 

Seventy Muslims including 

lives and twenty-three of the enemy w^.e ^d 
the battle of Uhud. Hind, the wife of_APu___^ 

• f/tn Huhani, /'. 5C0 
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cut the belly of Hamza’s corpse, took out his liver 
and devoured it to satisfy her thirst for revenge for 
her father who had fallen in Badr at the hands of 
the same Hamza in single combat.* 

The military skill and tactics of Khalid bin Walid. 
the untimely blowing of wind, the lack of disciplme » 

and the negligence of dutie.s by the soldiers conslitu- of ihc^ 
led the factors for the defeat of the Muslims in the Muiiims 
battle of Uhud. Khalid bin Walid. a great General 
attacked the Muslims in the right moment when the 
latter left the most important strategic position of the 
hattle-field. Their love of plunder proved stronger 
than their sence of duty. Moreover, the Muslims 
could not distinguish their friends from their ene¬ 
mies on account of the blowing of wind. 

The defeat of Muhammad fSm,) in the battle 
o<’ Uhud was not a defeat in the true sense of the 
term. God wanted to examine his belief in Him and a ic«on“ 
in this the Prophet proved himself successful. In to the 
spite of all troubles and dangers he stood firm in his Mmiims 
Hiission. It was also a lesson to his followers who 
disobeyed his orders. In the subsequent battles they 
did not commit such mistakes. 

When Abu Sufyan came to know that Muham¬ 
mad (S.m.) was not dead in the battle of Uhud, he second 
wanted to meet him again in the field of Badr, but battle of 
after .one or two days’ march the approach of Mu- 
hammad (Sm.) with a vast army and the scarcity of 
provender forced him to retrace his steps. This is 
known as the second battle of Badr. 

Baltic of Ditch (Khandaq) 

Though the Muslims were defeated m the battle 
of Uhud, they regained their former position and 
even improved upon it the following months. The of 
Quraysh could not reconcile themselves with the Quraysh 
growing power of the Muslinis in Madinah. They' dedde 
found in the growing power of the Muslims a tiireat 
to their social and religious position as well as their 
commercial prosperiU'. Hence they wanted to de¬ 
cide their fate once for all. • 

The neighbouring Bedouins of Madinah mainl> 
depe^ nded u pon looting and plunde ring fo r tlieir 

•//.»« Hi fhum, P. 581 
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Uvelihood. The Prophet did not like this way of life 
and so he punished them on many occasions for their 
predatory acts. The Bedouins saw in the rise 
of Islam a great menace to their predatory liabit. 
Hence they joined the Quraysh in a common cause 
against the Muslims. 

After the battle of Uhud the Jews of the Banu jL^ 
Nadir clan of Madinah were ex^lled from the cityT^ 
• for their treacherous acts and misconduct, and since > 
then the Nadirite Jews had been instigating the Qu¬ 
raysh and the Bedouins against the Muslims, though 
they actually did not take part in the siege of 
Madinah. 

Fvents. In 627 A.D. the Quraysh, the Bedouins 
and the Jews formed a confederacy and decided to 
attack Madinah. They marched upon the city with 
a large force consisting of 10,000 men with 600 horse-- jp. 
under the leadership of Abu Sufyan. 

When the Prophet was apprised of inis danger, 
he organised his force and mustered about 3,000 men 
to meet the enemy. He decided by the advice of 
Salman al-Farisiva, to dig a long ditch around ihe 
city. He also decided to evacuate the dwellings out¬ 
side the town and send their women and children to 
towers and fortresses (which numbered by hund- 
reds) in the city. The work was divided among the 
various parties. The Prophet himself took part in 
one of the parties to dig and execute the defoncCji^ 
plan.^ 

men the Quraysh saw the new tactics of Mu¬ 
hammad (Sm ) they were simply astonished. A strata- 
gem which was seen in the last European Great Aar 
had been discovered bv the Prophet fourteen 
years ago. They besieged Madinah and tried 
storm the town. But every time their attacks w 
repulsed by the Muslims. In the meantime then 1 
stocks had been exhausted, the season had also 
sened, and a chill and terrific wind tiprooted ^ 
tent in the camp. In the circumstances 
raised the siege and decided to go home to 
^he Bedouins and the Quraizite Jews w'ho 
ed the side of the Quraysh became dishe^rtene 

• Tabanva^ PP, 1463 7. 
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thus the enterprise of the confederates came to a 
fruitless end. 

Results. The battle of Ditch proved a turning Tuniing 
point in the history of Islam. The days of the of- point m 
fensive operations of the Quraysh were at last over the hUtory 
and much of their prestige was lost. It revealed the 
weakness of the military strength of the Quraysh. 

The success of the Muslims in the battle of 
Ditch improved the position of the Prophet who »f Uic 
successfully defended Madinah from the attacks of Prophet 
the enemy. The people of Madinah now recognised 
the Prophet as the absolute ruler of the city. ^ 


The victory of the Muslims over a greatly su- 
perior force produced a marvellous effect on the , 1 ,^ 
neighbouring tribes who voluntarily became the al- briunng 
lies of the Muslims. Henceforth Islam began to »nbc$ 
spread rapidly among the neighbouring tribes. 

After driving llie enemy from the city the Miis- • 
lims determined to punish the Banu Qurayzah who 
joined the Makkans in their attack on Madinah. The 
Jew.s appealed to the Prophet to have their fate dc- Dccuion 
cided by their own man. Sa’d ibn Mua’dh was ap- 
pointed as the arbiter of their fate. According to 
his decision three to four hundr^ men were put to 
death, women and children sold into slavery and the 
rest expelled into Syria and the spoil was di\ided 
amongst the army. 


In the sixth year of the Hijrah, the Prophet 
granted to all Christians a Charter which is a monu¬ 
ment of enlightened tolerance. They were not to 
be unfairly taxed, no bishop was to be expelled from 
his mona.sterv, no pilgrim was to be detained from 
the performance of pilgrimage, no Christian chur¬ 
ches were to be pulled down ^ 

ques. Christian women married to 
enjoy_ their own jeWgio"'J" ’p. "jetians/ 
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left Makkah for the sake of their .j_ 

then, they had not the chance to perform the pil 
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grimage and even visit their own country. After the 
battle of the Ditch the Muslims became very eager 
to visit their hearths and homes. The Prophet 
realised the strong desire of their hearts and an- 
nounced his decision to visit Makkah. In the sixth 
yeor of the Hijrah (628 AD.) he started for Mak- 
kah with 1.400 companions to perform the pilgri- 
mage It was the month of Dhul Qa'da when war 
was unlawful throughout Arabia. But the Quraysh 
did not want that Muhammad (Sm ) would enter 
into Makkah and perform the pilgrimage So when 
thev were informed of the approach of the Prophet, 
theV cane hurriedly to oppose h's advancement. 
Thus bcinn onposed the Prophet look a different 
route and halted at a place named Hudaybiah, nine 
miles otT from Makkah, and called n council of 
leading men to let them know his real intention. 
But the Quravsh were determined not to allow the 
Prophet and his followers to enter into Makkah. 
They informed the Prophet that he should eo bacic 
that year and in tlie following year he might come 
when thev would leave the city to him for throe 
davs. He^hen despatched Uthman as me^enger to 
inform the Quray.shitc leaders that be had no othe.'* 
intention except the performance of pngrimage. but 
they were still adamant in their determination. 
that lime a rumour was afloat that Uthman was 
murdered by the Quraysh. This caused a great com¬ 
motion in the Muslim camp. The Prophet sat un 
dcr a tree and asked his followers to offer 
of alli giance called Bnyat Ridwan to him. Th^y 
all submitted to it, declaring their resolve to ng 
to the bitter end for the cause of Islam. Forluna e . 
Uthman came back after a few days. 

The Quraysh became afraid and at last 
to come to terms with the Muslims. A treaty '' 
concluded known as the Treaty of Hudaybiah 
ween the Quraysh and the Prophet It was 
in the treaty that war would be suspended 1®^ ^ 

years. Whoever wished to join Muhammad ( * 

or enter into treaty with him, should hove the 
to do so and likewise, those who wished to 
Quraysh or enter into treaty with them, were ^ 
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at liberty to do so. If anybody went over to Muham¬ 
mad (Sm.) without the permission of his guardian 
he should be sent back to his guardian but should 
any of the followers of Muhammad (Sm.) return 
to the Quraysh he should not be sent back. Muham¬ 
mad (Sm.) should retire that year without entering 
the city. In the coming year Muhammad (Sm.) 
might visii Makkah with his followers only for three 
days during which the Quraysh should retire and 
leave the city to him and his followers. But they 
might not enter it with any weapons, save those of 
the travellers. 

The treaty of Hudaybiah was a great victory 
for Islam. The terms in the treaty show the great¬ 
ness of the Prophet and the superiority of his cause 
Though the treaty seemed outwardly humiliating 
on the part of the Muslims, it gave Muhammad 
(Sm.) great advantages. His political status as an 
independent power was acknowledged by the 
treaty. Moreover, the ten years’ truce gave lime 
and opportunity for Islam to expand and to force 
its claims upon the conviction of the Quraysh, while 
conquest—political and spiritual—might follow on 
every other side. As a re.^ult of ihis treaty, a great 
number of Muslims joined the faith of Muhan^ad 
(Sm.). Zahri, the biographer of Muhammad (Sm.) 
says “There was no man of sense or judgement 
ai^ong the idolaters who was "o* Jed ‘hereby to ^ 
join Islam". Great warriors like Khalid bin Walid vKtory far 
and Amr bin A’s embraced Islam -afier the treaty 
of Hudaybiah. In this connection Ibn Hisham says 
that at Hudaybiah the Prophet had fourteen hund¬ 
red followers with him but two J j 

attack on Makkah he was followed by ten thousand 

Muslims. 

As the Prophet felt secure of his position, he 

despatched embassies to *Many of 

Arabia to insdte them to ^cc P i.iam but the 

the rulers came under th^^^ met 

king of Persia „ ?"e of Damascus was 

senger sent to a Christian pnn 

mercilessly murdered. 
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Conquest of Khaybar 

On his v/ay back from Hudaybiah in the 7th 
year of the Hijrah, the Prophet was infonned ot 
the rebellion of the Jews of Khaybar. Since the 
expulsion of the Jews Irom Madinah they had been 
living at Khaybar and doing harm to the Muslims 
in every possible way. On several occasions they 
raided the pastures of the Muslims in the vicinity 
of Madinah and ran away with their cattle, in 
order to punish them the Prophet marched with 
an army of 1600 strong, including 200 horsemen 
against the Jews and attacked them all on. a sudden. 
A number of forts fell into the hands of Muslims 
in quick succession and “after a heavy contest tne 
strong fortress of al-Qamus, where the Jews had 
Caorurc of posted themselves, was captured”. The Jews being 
Llpless. begged his pardon. The Prophet not only 
excused tlie life-long enemies but also returned 
their land and properties with free practiw of re¬ 
ligion on payment of a fixed land-tax. Such an 
example is rare in the history of the world. 
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Relation between the Prophet and the Jaws 

On his coming to Madinah, the Prophet gave a 
Charter to the Jews in which civil and religious 
riSts were granted to them. The Jews gave assur¬ 
ance and guarantee that they would not do an> 
harm to the Muslims. Moreover, thev would help 
the Muslims in case they were attacked by any- 

bodj'. 

Before the Prophet’s coming to Madinah the 
Jews of Madinah had been informed m their Book 
of the coming of a Prophet, and when Muhammad 
(Sm.) came in their midst, they recognized hj" 
the promised Prophet. But the Jews did not keep 
Iheir^words. In the rising power of Islam they saw 
a menace to their commercial and economic ^os- 
oerity. They soon stood up against Islam, tnej 
first tried to bring disruption between nimn 

tribes of Madinah, viz., the Aws and the I’-habraj 
playing one against the other. Thus within a s 
time they incurred the displeasure of the Muslin 
by their contacts with the Quraysh of Makkah. uur 
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ing the time of the battle of RaH,. 

port was against the MusUms Thlv did™ 

the Muslims according to the condSion of tL CW 

Sder^f tr Jet^^XXalatef ■ 

Muslims going personally Ler to mS hI 
maintained a s«ret communication with Abu Suf- 
yan of Makkah. He even tried to murder the 
Prophet. 

Among the three tribes of the Jews, uiz., the 
Banu Qainuka, Banu Nadir and Banu Qurayzah, 
the Banu Qainuka were famous tor their warfare 
and riches. They had no agricultural lands but the> 
carried on business of goldsmith and banking. They 
were the first to break the treaty. In this connection 
Ibn Hisham says, “Banu Qainuka was the first tribe 
of the Jews who broke the treaty that was signed by 
them and the Prophet and they fought against the 
Muslims in between the period of the battles of Badr 
and Uhud”. They insulted a Muslim woman who had 
gone to the shop of a Qainuka goldsmith for buying 
some ornaments, but no bloodshed was caused due 
to the patience of the Muslims. Attempts were made 
by the Prophet to bring the Jews to terms, bui it 
was in vain. Thereupon a siege was enforced against 
the Banu Qainuka, the result of which was the ex¬ 
pulsion of the Jews from Madinah.* In the third year 
of the Hijrah, Qab the leader of the Jews, was exe¬ 
cuted for his seditious activities against Madinah 
and the Muslims. 

In the 4th year of the Hijrah the Banu Nadir 
tribe of the Jews plotted to murder the Prophet 
and at the instigation of the Quraysliites, they 
were preparing to rise against the MusUms. 
The Prophet at first sent, Muhammad bin Mas- 
lama, a leader of the Aus tribe with an ultimatum 
that thev were to leave Madinah within ten days. It 
was also communicated to them that Jt 

receive half of the produce of 

rejected these terms scornfully and shut themselves 
up in their stronghold. At this *he Prop 
army against them and la.id sieze to 
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a siege of two weeks the Jews were banished from » 
Madinah. 

The Banu Qurayzah was the third and last clan 
of the Jews on whom the serious consequences of 
treachei-y and betrayal fell. During the battle of 
Uhud they played treachery against the Muslims 
but afterwards promised and guaranteed good be¬ 
haviour towards the Muslims. So they were exe- 
empted from banishment, when Banu Nadir was 
exiled. But soon their guarantee and promise pro¬ 
ved futile. They openly .joined the Qurayslules 
against the Muslims and thus hastened the war of 
the Ditch. At the time of the siege of Madinah 
they revolted inside the city against the Muslims, 
caused murder and bloodshed and endangered the 
safety of the city. But the Muslims brought the 
situation under control and the greatest disaster 
impending on them was thus arrested. The Jews 
openly sided with the Qurayshites against the Mus¬ 
lims and played an important role in the battle 
of the Ditch. 

Just after the battle of the Ditch was over, the 
Banu Qurayzah was called upon to leave the city, 
but on their refusal the Prophet besieged settle¬ 
ment of the Jews. At last they surrendered to him 
and sought the arbitration of Sa’d bin Mua’dh, one 
of their former allies. The Prophet accepted their 
prayer and handed over their case of arbitration to 
their own man. In pursuance of Sa’d's award three 
to four hundred able-bodied men fit for military 
activities were executed and the rest were expel¬ 
led to Syiia. Had the Jews left their case in the 
hands of the Prophet, he would probably have given 
them the same punishment />., banishment as 
he gave to the other two tribes. The conduct of 
the Jews amounted to treason of the worst type, 
which if successful, would have meant the whole¬ 
sale massacre of Muslims and so they deserved the 
punishment meted out to them. Yet the Prophet 
did his best .to conciliate the Jews, but every time 
they stabbed the Muslims in the back. “And what 
they got, they got at the hand of a judge of their 
own choice, who gave his'verdict according to their • 
own Jews law**. 
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Most of the Jews, being expelled from Madinah, 
took shelter at Khaybar, near the border-line of Syria. 

Here the Jews began to plot in co-operation with 
the Bedouin tribes to invade Madinah. They loot¬ 
ed some Muslim caravans, murdered some Muslims 
and plundered their houses and properties even 
near the surrounding villages of Madinah. In the 
7th year of the Hijrah, the fortress of Khaybar was 
besieged and captured by the Muslims. The inha¬ 
bitants of the place were allowed to live there as 
before by contributing a share of their produces to 
the Central Government. But the Jews did not re¬ 
frain altogether from enmity towards the Muslims wot of 
and the Prophet. Once again they plotted to mur- murdering 
der the Prophet by poisoning but fortunately the ^ 
Prophet was saved. This time also mercy was shown ® 
to the Jews as a community. Only the culprit Zai- 
nab waB condemned to death. They continued to 
cherish evil designs against the Muslims up to the 
reign of the second Khalifah 'Umar, when they were 
advised lo leave Syria en block. The whole of Ara- 
' bia was then freed from the Jews. 

The Fulfilled Pilgrimage 

The month at last came around wher^ Muharn- 
mad (Sm.) according to the treaty of Hudaybiah 
might visit Makkah and fulfil his long-desired pil¬ 
grimage. Besides those who had followed the Prophet 
in the unsuccessful pilgrimage, ma^ others ac¬ 
companied him this time. When the 
apprised of Muhammad s (Sm.) ^ 

'.nS or Mai- 

“ S KS^or'l-Vro'Ma. 

dinah. 


Battle of Mutah 

at,., his rjjrm tr.« Muja.iom.d 

(Sm.) despatched a pary oi 

Salem ^r this incident another party 

Tl's »» Dha. A.,, on tho bond., o. 
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Murder of 
Muslims 
at Dhat 
Ada 


Murder o£ 
a messen¬ 
ger at 
Mutah by 
Shurahbil 
was the 
immediate 
cause of 
the war 


Syria. They asked the people to embrace Islam. A 
shower of arrows was the decisive answer. All of 
them were killed except one who escaped to tell the 
harrowing tale of their fate. Muhammad (Sm.) was 
aggrieved at this and planned an expedition to 
avenge it. 

Just at this very moment, another important in¬ 
cident took place for which the Prophet was forced 
to invade tlje Roman territory. A messenger was 
murdered at Mutah by the Christian chieftain nam¬ 
ed Shurahbil, while the former was on his way with 
a despatch from Muhammad (Sm.) to the Ghasanid 
prince at Masrah. Such an act is always against the 
International peace. The Prophet, placing the ban¬ 
ner in the hands of his adopted son Zayd, bade 
him march to the spot where his messenger had 
been slain. Both the armies of Muhammad (Sni.) 
and Shurahbil met at this place and a fierce' fight 
was fought. Zayd bin Harith, Jafr bin Abu Talib 
and Abdullah bin Rawaha fell one after another to 
the ground when Khalid took the standard of Islam 
and turned the tide of the battle and thereby saved 
the Muslim force from destruction. 





4 ‘' 



CHAPTER V 

THE PROPHET AT MAKKAH 


. o^Hudaybiah allowed the Khuza 

adhesiorj^to Muhaipmad (Sm.) 
^d the :^nu Bakr tribe to the Quraysh. But when 
the truce of Hudaybiah had been nearl^ two years 
in force, the ^nu Bakr* tribe, in co-operation with 
a party of the Quraysh, attacked the Khuza by night 
and slew several of them. A deputation of forty 
men from the injured tribe approached the Prophet 
for help and Muhammad (Sm.) was compelled to 
take up their cause for political and religious rea¬ 
sons. Thus the long expected opportunity came 
at last. 


The Prophet first sent a peace mission to the 
Quraysh with the proposals that either (a) they 
were to pay proper indemnity to the injured Khuza 
tribe, or (b) to cut off all connections with the Banu 
Bakr tribe, or (c) to declare the treaty of Huday¬ 
biah null and void. The Quraysh accepted the last 
proposal. The messenger came back and informed 
the Prophet of all about it. The Prophet understood 
that there was no other alternative but to wage war 
against the Quraysh. He resolved on an immediate 
attack upon his native city. Abu Sufyan then realis¬ 
ed his mistake in rejecting the peace-mission and 
despatched a messenger to the Prophet for main¬ 
taining the compact of peace. But the Prophet, 
without any further delay, ordered his followers to 
march on Makkah. On January 1, 630 AJ). he ad¬ 
vanced upon Makkah with an army of 10,000 men 
and it was the largest force Madinah had ever seen. 

Finding himself unable to oppose the Muslims, 
Abu Sufyan with two other companions came out 
from Makkah to see the fire on the height above 
the camp of the Prophet but he had not to go far 
when he was arrested and brought to the presence 


Treaty of 
Hudaybiah 
violated 
by the 
Quraysh 


Peace 
m'lssioji 
sent by 
the 
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rejected 
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Muham¬ 
mad (Sm.) 
entered 
into his 
r«iQve diy 


Ccfnquest 
nf Makkah 
was 

without 
parallel In , 
the history 
of the 
world 


Muham¬ 
mad (Sm.) 
won the 
field 


of Muhammad (Sm.) who pardoned his Ufe-long 
enemy. He then accepted Islam. 

The Prophet entered into the city of his birth 
without any opposition and planted ihe great ban¬ 
ner of Islam at the door of his tent. The rebellious 
cZ now lay at the feet of the abused, rejected ana 

exiled Prophet. 

The European historians have admitted that 
"through all the annals of conquest there has been 
no triumphant entry like unto this one . No con¬ 
quest was made without blood-shed and no ^or^ve- 
ness was sho^vn like this one to the vanquished m 
ti^fhistory of the world. The Prophet arid his fol¬ 
lowers had been oppressed and persecuted in Mak- 
kah for long thirteen years and the oppression had 
ultimately compeUed them to migrate to Madmah. 
Burwhen they^ntered -to Makkah they forgave 
every iniurv inflicted on them and a general 
Ssty las extended to the Makkans irrespectwe 
of thei^past record of crimes.’ The bitterest enemy 
of Islam and of the Prophet was pardoned and 
every sympathy was shown to them. Reconciliation 
rathl than retaliation formed the part of the Pro- 
lhet“ policy during this time. Such an ex^.ple 
S Neatness is rare in the history of the world. 

The conquest of Makkah opened a new era in 
Islam It practically decided the struggle for sup¬ 
remacy in Arabia and the Prophet was elevated to 
a parLount position over the whole 
WUh his entry to Makkah, truth came and false- 

hood vanished. 

Battle of Hunayan u ^ A 

After the conquest of Makkah, the Pi op ^ 
to fight with the Hawazin tribe of Makkah. They 
fegTio assemble egslnsl '"f “I™ 

where both the armies met in ® ced^^the 

with great difficulty won the field and i^rcea i 
^emy to flight. Just after this, he laid siege to Tai- 
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Campy'S*' Tabuk 

In the 9th year of the Hijrah, the Roman Em« 
peror H.eraclius began to prepare himself to mvadc 
Madinah. He had a covetous eye on the Mustai ^ 

land from the dawn of Islam. On knowing this, the Muham- 
Prophet with an army of forty thousand reached (Sm.) 

Tabuk. HeracUus got frightened at the sight of ffiis 

vast army of Muhammad (Sm.) Thinking it mi- 
possible to cope with such a vast army he stopped 
the invasion of Madinah. After a short stay at 
Tabuk. the Prophet with his party retinned to Ma- 
dinah. This was the last campaign undertaken dui'- 
ing his hfe-time. 

On his return from Tabuk a large number of 
deputations from far and near came to Muhan^ad 
(Sm.) to offer their allegiance to him. Tnbe after 

libe the Arabs embraced Islam ^d —- 
^ber of the Muslims. “Arabia, which haa 

hitherto never bowed to the will of Dtpua- 

seemed now inclined to be dominated by Muham- 
mad (Sm.) and be incorporated mto his new 
scheml Its heathenism was yielding to a nobler 
faith and a higher morality * 

The Farewell Pilgrimage 

In the 10th year of the Hijrah the feh 

that his mission was complete and understantog 

Se end of his life ‘‘Iv the° Srf of suned fa: 

fareweU pilgrimage to Makkah. O" \ , ^fc.l(klh u» 

1^3^- 632 AD. he started for Makkah with a ^ 
fafge ^ber of Muslims. During this tune aU ffis 
wives accompanied him. The Prophet had en 
hundred animals to sacrifice at Mina. 

When Muhammad (Sm.) 

he encamped and passed the mght there. ^ 
r^rS. he had aU his follower Put on toe 
pUgrim's garb {Ihram) . In this garb all people 
before their Lord as equals. 

On fVtia llth dav. the Prophet entered the 
city of Makkah. As soon as he reached there, e 

•P.K. Hitti, History of the Arabs, 

5- 
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hastened to the Ka’bah and made seven cirri 
the House of God. Then the Prophet prayed at u ^ 
station of Abraham, after which he went 
make seven runs between the hills of Safa ^ 
Marwa. By the command of Muhammad (Sm 
those who had no presents to offer shaved th • 
heads and were free from the restriction of i 

for the time being. ^ 



The 

Scnriftn on 
the M«ua( 
Arafat 


On the 8th of Zil-Hajj the Prophet left Makfcai, 
for Mina and -passed the night there. After morn 
ing prayers, he rode the camel, Caswa and nm 
ceeded to Arafat in the company of his foUow^ 


Before completing all the rites of the png^rmage 
he addressed the assembled multitude from the ton 
I of the Jabal-ul-Arafat. The speeches which he de^ 
I hvered on this occasion are still fresh in the* mind 
C^of every Muslim. ™ 


whether I shall be in your midst after this year. Re- 
member that you shall have to appear before your 
Lord who will demand from you an account of'all 
your actions . 


O people! you have rights over your wives and 

your wives have rights over you.Treat your 

^ves with kin^ess. Verily, you have taken them on 
vnii ^ of Allah and made them lawful imto 

^ j ^ words of Allah. And feed your slaves as 
yourselvw and clothe your slaves as you 

are Commit a fault which you 

are umvillmg to forgive, then sell them, for they 

treated”^^^'^^ ^ harshly 


thnf words and remember 

Ac xrrM are brothers imto one another, 

brother’s brotherhood, you will not take your 

juslce’t committing in- 

absenf^^ present tell it unto him that is 

whe^a Prophet finished his addre.‘?s 

wnen a revelation came to him. 
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“This day have I perfected for you your faith 
and completed My blessing upon you, and have ac¬ 
cepted for you al-Islam as religion”.—Al-Quran. 

The Prophet immediately recited this verse to all 
present. He left 'Arafat about evening and passed 
the night at Muzdalfa where he said his evening 
and night prayers together. In the morning he 
alighted at Masha’ril Haram and went on to Mina 
and passed the Jamarat (stone-throwing station) compic 
on his way. He then sacrificed sixty-three camels tion of 
one for each year of his Ufe and sacrificed the Hajj 
rest of the hundred camels which the Prophet 
had brought from Madinah. After this, he 
shaved his head and the Hajj was thus com¬ 
pleted. In this Farewell Sermon he pointed out in 
brief the duties and responsibilities of every Mus¬ 
lim towards each other. On the basis of these teach¬ 
ings, the later histor>' of Islam has been moulded. 

Women got a unique position in the society and the 

status of slaves was raised to an unparalleled deg- 

ree. Islam teaches u.s no distinction between master 

and servant. It establishes the fact that a slave of the Sermon 

to-day may be a king of to-morrow provided that he 

has got the requisite qualification. The history of 

the so-called Slave Dynasty of Indo-Pakistan is a 

clear proof of this teaching. 


Two months after his return from the farewell 


pilgrimage, Muhammad (Sm.) gave order for an Expcdi- 


expedition to the Syrian frontier. He appointed 
Usamah, son of Zayd, as the commander for the ex¬ 
pedition. But he could not see his Syrian conquest 
complete. He fell ill in=*the 10th year of the Hijrah 
and on the fifth day of his illness he went to the 
house of A’ishah where he breathed his last and 
was buried on the 8th June, 632 A.D. Thus ended 
the brilliant and glorious career of the greatest 


uon to 

Syrian 

frondcr 


Death of . 
the Prophet 


man of Arabia, nay of the whole world. 


Character of the Prophet / 

Of all the prophets of the globe, Hazrat Muham¬ 
mad (Sm.) is the only personage every minutest 
detail of whose life is thoroughly known to the 
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Saviour of 
the oppre¬ 
ssed hu* 
roonity 
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and equali* 
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lus motto 



Modesty 
and gene* 
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world. He was a beloved orphan, a devoted husband^ 
and affectionate father and a sincere friend. He was 
also a successful businessman, a far-sighted refor¬ 
mer, a brave warrior, a skillful general, an efficient 
administrator, an impartial judge, a great statesman 
and what not. In all these roles he played his part 
with exemplary ability, honesty and integrity. It 
can be side about him that he left nothing untouch¬ 
ed and touched nothing which he did not rectify 
and improve. 

When the whole world was groaning under op¬ 
pression and injustice, he came to this earth as a 
saviour of the oppressed humanity. Within a short 
time of twenty-three years he transformed the bar¬ 
barous and impious Arabians into a civilised and re¬ 
ligious nation and lifted up his people from the death 
of moral and spiritual degradation to a high concep¬ 
tion of God, of morality and of justice. He banished 
all tribal factions and brought the whole of Arabia 
into one homogeneous unity. Friends and foes. 
Muslims and non-Muslims were all alike to him and 
in the eye of his law. Justice, equality and truth 
were his motto. He was a constant friend of the 
poor and the helpless, the weak and the oppressed. 
Unlike his predecessors he shared the joys and sor¬ 
rows of human life. He never sought revenge. 
Moreover, he took delight in forgiving and in show¬ 
ing mercy even to his arch enemies. In these res¬ 
pects he was unique in the whole history of man¬ 
kind and perhaps the world has never seen his like. 

The nobility of soul and purity of heart, austerit>' 
of conduct, refinement of feeling and stern devo¬ 
tion to duty were the distinguishing traits of Mu¬ 
hammad's (Sm.) character. ‘Modesty and kindness, 
patience and generosity pervaded his conduct and 
riveted the affections of all around him'. With the 
bereaved and afflicted he sympathised tenderly. He 
shared his food even in times of scarcity with 
others and was eager to see the comfort of every 
one around him. He was most humane to his infe¬ 
riors. Anas, his servant said, “I served the Prophet 
for ten years but he never said so much as ‘Uff* to* 
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“To liberate man, to unite man, to educate man, 
in a word, to humanise man was the sole mission of 
his life”. He devoted his whole life to the realiza- the good 
tion of this great mission. He fought for his people, ot im 
<iied for his people and would rise up again for his 
people. 



Simplicity and sincerity, truthfulness and hon¬ 
esty were the part and parcel of the Prophet’s cha¬ 
racter. From a poor orphan boy he rose to the posi¬ 
tion of a mighty king but he never led the life of a simpiidry 
king. He had no arms, no standing army, no body- and 
guard, no palace, no fixed revenue, yet he was a Guinea 
Idng. “He was Caesar and Pope in one, but he was . * 

Caesar without the legions of Caesar and Pope 
without the pretension of Pope". Ruler of a vast 
empire he met the lowest of his subjects on terms 
of perfect equality. He had to help his wives in King wiih- 
their household duties, tend his own cattle, mend out kingly 
liis clothes, tie up the goats and even cobble his pretmston 
sandals. When a mosque was being buih at Madi- 
nah, he worked like an ordinary labourer carrying 
bricks on his head. He also took part in the digging 
of the trench during the Battle of the Ditch. He 
thus enhanced the dignity of labour and thereby He cnhanc- 
established his ideal position in the hearts of men. cd the 
He was never cowed down by the difficulties which 
he had to face in his encounter with the Quraysh. 

He stood firm in the teeth of all dangers and ob¬ 
stacles. He was the best exemplar to any man for 
any profession. 



As a Reformer 

The Prophet of Islam was the greatest reformer 
the world has ever produced. Before his advent, 
Arabia, nay the whole of the known world, was 
steeped in vice, superstition and barbarism. Social 
inequality, degraded womanhood, slavery, drunken- 
Jiess, debauchery, gambling, rapacity, blood thirsti- 
ness and such other heinous vices were prevalent 
among the Arabs. Never was the people so low as 
the Arabs were, never was a nation so disorganised 
as the Arabs were, nowhere was idolatry so deep- 
rooted as in Arabia, nowhere on the globe was so 
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Political 


Religious 


Economic 


dark a spot as Arabia. No Prophet before P 
Muhammad (Sm.) seems to have thought of 
these horrible problems. He ruthlessly atta u ^ 
them one after another till they were gone 

The tribal feuds and raids made Arabia a 1 
of constant unrest. Political disunity prevailed 
over the peninsula. The Prophet brought about 
union of all the warring tribes and thereby w IH ^ 
the ever-quarrelling Arab tribes into a mightv 
tion. He brought the Arabs under a sinele^pn,, 
ment established in Madinah. The people 
given equal voice in the determination of 
of the government. The Prophet framed a system? 
count^^^ ensured peace and prosperity in th* 

The Arabs were equaUy corrupt in the field of 
religious hfe. They were idol-worshippers and 
every kind of superstition . They di- 

female. There were 
360 Idols in the Ka’bah. The Arabs used to ivorshfc 

they were banished by the Holy Prophet' 
Muhammad (Sm.) inspired the idol-worshiDwrs 
with the idea of one God. They began to forget tte 
a worship in the name of one God. Within 

LS t^^ii^n- twenty-three years he trans- 
ormed the impious Arabs into a religious naUon. 

the u “ ® socialist. He found that 

section of ro^^T exploited economically by a 

‘haram’ rfnr'i°?/f Poetised usury. He made it 
Zakat Satin introduced the system of 

the capitalism. He . 


v:untnDuted to thp -T 

® building of national economy, j 

Islam ^th\*^ rem\vll°n?"® initiated by the Prophet of 
important and "’hc 

coulr not finri o reaching m consequences, rl^ 
ween man and ^^ason for any distinction bet* 
of birth in a naJu account of a mere accident 

He broke down an^^*ii‘’P’^y or particular county- 
• artificial barriers which societj 
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had set up to fortify privileges of wealth, work or 
colour. “All human beings/^ he declared, “were 
equal and the highest rank was his who was the 
most obedient lo Allah and most useful to mankind”. 

He thus established a worldwide brotherhood, which 
welded high and low, rich and poor, white and black 
into one fraternity. “All does not look at youi inequality 
lineage or face”, says the Prophet, “but He looks 
into hearts.... he among you that is most favoured of 
Allah is the ope that is most pious”. The aim of 
Hazrat Muhammad (Sm.) in this respect was to 
bring the whole of humanity on one common plat¬ 
form as one class, one community and one nation 
having the same ideals and sharing the equal 
privileges. 

The Prophet took steps to abolish the slavery 
system, which had been in vogue among the Arabs. 

Slavery was also prevalent among the Greeks, the 
Romans, the Jews and the Christians* who treated 
the slaves most inhumanly possessing the power of 
life and death over them. The Christians adopted o£ 
slavery as a recognised institution and nothing was ° 
done for the welfare of the slaves. It was Hazrat Mu¬ 
hammad (Sm.) who did all that was possible to 
raise the status of the slaves. He emphatically dec¬ 
lared that there was no service more acceptable to 
God than the emancipation of slaves. He purchased 
the slaves to set them free and advised his followers 
to treat them with kindness and justice. 

Another beneficial reform effected' by Hazrat 
Muhammad (Sm.) was the improvement of the con¬ 
dition of the females. No religion before Islam did 
anything for amelioration of women. They were 
looked upon with bitter contempt and treated as 
chattels in society. Nowhere in the world did they get 
the treatment they were entitled to as men’s part¬ 
ners in life. Even among the Athenians, the most 
cultured nation of antiquity, the wife was the slave 
of every caprice and whim of her husband. She was 
marketable and transferable to others on the sweet 
will of the head of the family. She was deprived of 

‘^hares in the property of her father as well c. 
of her husband. 
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T-iani gave women such rights privileges as 
they had never enjoyed before. The Quran declares, 
•‘wLen shall have the same rights over men as 
have over them”. She was plac^ on an equal 
footing with man in the exercise legal powers 

and functions. In the matter of u^entance and in- 
dividual right of property the position oj. a Muslim 
woman is far better than that of a woman professing 
any other religion. The Prophet of the desert was 
greatly moved by the miserable condition of half 
the human race. He enforced respect for woman as 
one of the essential teachings of his creed. He said, 
“Paradise is under the feet of the mother and the 
woman is sovereign in the house of her husband”. He 
also said. “The best of you is he who treats his wife 
best”. He gave women the fullest liberty and libe¬ 
rated them from the bondage of the males by allow¬ 
ing them to choose their husbands and to enjoy their 
share of their fathers’ and deceased hnsbanas’ pro¬ 
perties. The killing of the daughters was stopped for 
ever. Women were no more a subject of oppression 
and injustice of their cruel husbands. The Prophet 
wiped out the age-long vices, such as drinking, gam¬ 
bling, blood-thirstiness, etc., from the soil of Arabia. 
The Arabs believed in evil spirits, giants and fairies. 
He set them free from the shackles of all supersti¬ 
tions. Thus Muhammad (Sm.) brought a thorough 
change over the social order of Arabia and was 
rightly called the greatest revolutionary of his age. 

The Prophet as a Natioii-builder 

The Prophet was not only a social reformer but 
also a builder of a mighty nation. It was he who 
attempted to build up a nation by reconciling 
the followers of rival creeds ; it was he who thought 
^ empire upon the goodwill and co- 

SZ inU f peopleiirrespective o 

he who first saw his effor 
Mathnth success. He founded the Republic at 
one hn^pp heterogeneous elements into 

rode oS"r? formed a Shari’at, a 
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The Charter which he gave to the world after his 
arrival at Madinah granted the security of life, pro¬ 
perty and religion of both Muslims and non-Mus¬ 
lims. He was the first and foremost man who brought 
a permanent peace between all the conflicting reli¬ 
gions of the world. He made, no social discrimina¬ 
tion in extending his patronage and bore no ill-will 
to the former Prophets. He asked his people to put 
faith in all tlie great religious personalities of the 
world. Never did any Prophet before him preach to 
his followers to believe in the Prophets of other re¬ 
ligions. 

There was no unity in Arabia at the advent of the 
Prophet. The peninsula was divided into several 
tribes and these tribes used to fight one another for 
their selfish interest. When disorder and unrest 
were the order of the day, Muhammad (Sm.) came 
in their midst. He realised the position of Arabia 
and devoted his time and brain to the welfare of the 
Arabs. The absence of unity and the continued in¬ 
ternal strife had made Arabia defenceless and open¬ 
ed thereby the gates to the enemy. Hence unity was 
essential and the Prophet without further delay 
brought unity among the various warring tribes of 
Arabia. He formed a compact Muslim brotherhood 
of the different warring tribes. In order to achieve 
permanent peace among the different communities 
he went so far as to prevent his followers to abuse 
even idols and other objects of worship. 


The Prophet of Islam encouraged inter-marriage 
y marrying himself women of other religions a er 
onversion. He was born to reconcile people of van- 
us religions and create a bracing atmosphere m 
i^hich the Arab nationality might thrive like on or- 
:anic growth. Not a single section of t'’® 

^abia was kept aloof from his . stjufi''le 

and. which had just before been a field of 
strife, was turned under ^ ^ 

>eace and prosperity. 
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CHAPTER VI 

administration under the. prophet 


Introduction 

Hazrat Muhammad (Sm.) was not only a 
rsligious preacher, a soldier, a statesman but 
also a great administrator. He presided over 
the Commonwealth of Islam for ten years (622-32 
A.D.). “The work done within that short period 
will always remain as one of the most wonderful 
achievements recorded in history’'.* The achieve¬ 
ments which he had shown in the organisation of 
the State and in the foundation of an empire are 
really commendable. 


The Sovereign 

The sovereign power of the Islamic State lies in 
the hands of Allah who revealed His Will to the 
Prophet through the Quran. Tlie Laws of Allah 
as enjoined in the Quran was binding on all Mus¬ 
lims including the Prophet,‘the Head of the Islamic 
State. In mailers on which the Quran was silent, 
the decision of the Prophet was regarded as final. 
In such matters the Prophet was the sovereign. He 
^ person the dual functions of pro- 
phethood and sovereignty. But although his autho- 

Prophet usually consulted his 
cnief Companions on all matters of importance. 

migration to Madinah the Prophet, at 
there. This mosque known as 
(Masjidun-Nabawi) be- 
the Islamic State. It served as 

mosoue DC 7 congregational prayer in the 

the State in”it all the business of 

of coXondence”^lit;° ”5^ - ^ f f! 

be despatched to tho r messengers nad to 

-j^tcne g to the foreign rulers and tribes from 

• An,ccr Ah. TA, Sp!r.. ^ 





there. The Prophet used to execute treaties and re- 
ceWe foreign embassies and tribal deputations in 
court of the mosque and from there orders had 
to be issued to the Governors and tax-collectors. The ^’ic 
mosqt^c was the court of tlie Prophet where he used Prophet*t 
to hear cases and settle disputes. His officials and i>tcretarut 
writers used to work in the mosque. In fact, the 
mosque was his Secretariat. During the life-time 
of the Prophet no office was built. 


The Proviuces 

After unifying the country, the Prophet Maham- 
mad (Sm.) divided it into several provinces on the 
basis of past history and geographical position. The ^ 

provinces were Madinah, Makkah, Tayma Janad, Ambb 
Yaman, Uman, Kajran, Bahrayan and Hadramawl. imo Pro- 
Madinah was the Capital of the whole Islamic State vinca 
and the administration of these provinces was under 
the direct control of the Prophet. There was one 
Governor in each province. The Provincial Gover¬ 
nor was called Wad. He was appo*inied by the Pro¬ 
phet and was responsible to him for lus works. lie 
had to perform the same functions within his area 
as the Prophet used to do in Madinah, exce^ those 
in connection with the prophetic works. He was 
the Imam of the congregational prayer, .the '“m- 
mander-in-chief, the judge and the 
Besides tlie Governors the Prophet appomt^ " 
(collectors! owr each tribal area to co«ect^ Zalwr 

(poor-tax ) andof Ma- 
Prophet himself acted.as the Qazi f > 

dinah. The judges of'other 
appointed directly by liim or^^° 
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Prophet the Islamic State had five sources of re¬ 
venue, namely, (1) Zafcat (poor-tax), and S<idqah 
(voluntary alms), (2) Jizya (capitation-tax), (3) 
Kharaj (land-tax), (4) Ghammah (spoils of war) 
and (5) Al-Fay (State lands). 

In order of importance Zakat has been given 
the second place in the Quran. It is compulsory 
(Farz) for all well-to-do Muslims. Zakat was levied 
on different forms of properties. It was levied on (a) 
anim.als, camel, cattle and otlier domestic quad¬ 
rupeds, (b) grains, fruits, dates, etc., (c) gold and 
silver and (d) merchandise. 

A certain minimum of nroperty (on-n’sab) was 
laid down which would make one liable to pay Za¬ 
kat. As for example, gold or silver below the value 
of 200 dirhams was free from this tax. ‘The Zakat 
on land produce wns collected at 10% y if the land 
was watered by a stream or rain’. This tax on land 
was cal'cd L'shr. A person had to pay Zakat on his 
land, when the yield from the land exceeded five 
ass-loads. In the case of merchandise and even gold 
and silver a Zakat of 2i% was levied. 

Jizya was levied on the non-Muslims in lieu of 
military service and for the protection of their lives 
and properties. The Muslims used to return the 
Jizya in case of their failure to protect the lives and 
properties of the non-Muslims. In the days of the 
Prophet every male member capable of paying the 
Zakat was required to pav only one dinar per year. 
This tax was not new. Before Hazrat Muhammad 
(Sm.) it was prevalent in Persia under the name of 
gezit and in Rome under the name of tributrem 
capitis, 

Non-Muslims had to pay Kharaj (land-tax) for 
possessing land. The institution of Kharaj which 
was prevalent among the Persians and the Romans, 

Arabia after the conquest 
of Khaybar by the Muslims. The Prophet fixed half 
of the produce of their land as Kharaj. 

Weapons, horses and other movable properties 
were included in the Khums or Ghanimah Thc*:e 
articles when left by the unbelievers in the battle- 
field were taken by the Muslims. Four-fifths of the 
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booty were distributed among the Muslim soldiers 
and the remaining one-fifth was deposited with t^e 
treasm-y. The btter portion of the booty was uSd ' 
‘according to the instructions of the Quwn fL th« 
support of the Prophet’s relatives, the orphans he 

for the general gocii of 
the Muslim community. e viu ul 

The word aUFay- was generally appUed to the 
lands in the conquered territories which came under 
the possession of the State. There were certain 
crown larids under the Prophet and the income of 
these lands was utilized for the general good of the 
Muslim Community. 


The Army 

The Prophet was the Commander-in-chief of 
the Muslim army. He took part in 26 or 27 battle:* 
and expeditions. But he himself led the Muslim 
forces in all important battles and campaigns like 
the battles of Badr, Uhud and Himayn and the 
Conquest of Makkah. The smaller expeditions were 
led by a military commander appointed by him. 

There was no. regular army. Wlien there was neces- Comman- 
sity of sending military expedition, summons were ch'T of 
issued to the allied tribes and the Muslims in gene- me annf 
ral to assemble for the purpose. At first the Mus¬ 
lim forces were only an assemblage of small bands 
but during the later years of the Prophet’s life they 
were turned into a vast army. In the first battle of 
Islam (/.e. the battle of Badr) the Muslim army 
consisted of only 313 soldiers but in the Tabuk ex¬ 
pedition (last campaign undertaken by the Pro- 
^et) thirty thousand soldiers had taken part. 

There was strict discipline among the soldiers and 
every one of them had to maintain high standard Discipline 
of morality. Breach of discipline was subject to 
rigorous punishment. 


Education System 

Though the Prophet was an illiterate, he ‘was 
^ ardent advocate of the pursuit of knowledp and ^ 
education’. He always encouraged the Muslims to cducadon 
acquire knowledge. I’o eriJourage education he de- b) the 
dared, “The ink of a learned man is purer than the 
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blood of a martyr**. After his migration to Madinah, 
educational institutions were established there un¬ 
der his initiative. Some of the Quraysh conversant 
with the art of reading and writing were arrested 
by the Muslims in the battle of Badr, and they 
were released on condition’ that each of them 
would teach writing and grammar to ten Mus¬ 
lim children. Thereafter literacy and education 
began to spread rapidly among the Madinites. 
Madinah became the centre of religion and 
education. Nine mosque-schools were established 
in Madinah and of these, the mosque-school of 
Ka*bah was the most important. The Prophet used 
to go there to talk and discuss with the students. 
The women were also taught along with men. The 
Prophet used to say that ‘even the slave-girls must 
be educated and then set free*. In each “Mo- 
halla” of the city primary schools were established 
for the education of little children. When Islam 
was gaining ground all over Arabia, the Prophet 
arranged to send mualUm or teacher to teach tlic 
Holy Quran to the Bedouin tribes. 
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CHAPTER VII 
ABU BAKR 

(11—13 A.H.1632-634 A.D.) 








■Early life 

Abu Bakr was bgrn in. 57a^D. in a noble and 
respectable famUy of Makkah . His name was,Ab- 
r_ was hiJS-SUpiame (Kunya) be- 
fbre he embraced Islam. After his conversion to 
Islam, he received the title of Siddiaue or Truth- 
ful. From his boyhood fie was an embie rn of pu rity orsSdiqoc 
and si ncerit y, and for his nobleness of character 
everybody loved him. His heart melted at the sight 
of sorrows and stifferings of others. He tried his 
level best to help the poor and the needy, the dis¬ 
tressed and the down-trodden. 

Abu Bakr had a special attraction for Muham¬ 
mad (Sm.) and when the latter invit ed men to 
embrace Islam, he was the fast of the male adu^ 
to respond to his call. His whole life was dedicated 
to the sacred cause of Muhammad (Sm.). Many 
slaves who were persecuted and tortured by their 
masters because of the acceptance of Islam were ' 
purchased and set free by Abu Bakr. He left no 
stone unturned to spread the faith of Muhammad 
(Sm.). He had to suffer a lot of troubles in the aad 
cause of "Islam. His service to the cause of Islam services to 
endeared him all the more to the Prophet, Wore 
who was so much pleased with him that . . 
during his life-time he gave him permission to lead 
the prayer. At the time of Muhammad’s (Sm.) 
flighL-lcuMadinah Abu Bakr acco mpanied him and 
stood by his ^de all the w^hTirSTMadinah. He placed 
all his wpflj th at the disposal of Muhammad (Sm.) 
when the btter wanted money for the construction . 
of a Mosque at Madinah and for the Tabuk expe¬ 
dition. He took part in the l^slflgs^Badr, 

^d Ditch. He was also present at^e treaty of . 
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blood of a martyr”. After his migration to Madinah, 
educational institutions were establisbed there un- 
der his initiative. Some of the Qaraysh convers^t 
with the art of reading and writing' were arrested, 
by the Muslims in the battle of Badr, and they 
were released on condition that each of them 
would teach writing' and grammar to ten Mus-* 
lim children. Thereafter literacy and eduction 
began to spread rapidly among tlie Madinites. 
Ma Hirah became the Centre of religion and 
education. Nine mosque-schools were established 
H in Madinah and of these, the mosque-school of 
Kabbah was the most important. The Prophet used 
to go there to talk and discus with the students* 
The women were also taught along with men. The 
Prophet used to say that ‘even the slave-girls must 
be educated and then set ffee\ In each ‘‘Mo- 
halla" of the city primary schools were established 
for the education of little children* When Islam 
was gaining ground all over Arabia, the Prophet 
arranged to send niu‘£jr/im or teacher to teach tiic 
Holy Quran to the Bedouin tribes. 
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CHAPTER Vn 
ABU BAKE 

(11—13 A.H,I632—€34 AJ).) 


:Barly life 

Abu Bakr was Tjpm ijd^ 73_A.D. in a noble and 
respectable family of Maktah. His name was Jlfa- 
Abu""Bgl^^aOp[sI2umame (Kunya) be- 
tore he embraced Islam. After his conversion to 
Islam, he received the tide of Siddioue or Truth¬ 
ful. From his boyhood he an embl gm of pu rity 
and si nceri ty, and for his nobleness of character 
everybody loved him. His heart melted at the sight 
of sorrows and sufferings of others. He tried his 
level best to help the poor and the needy, the dis- 
jessed and the down-trodden-^ 

Abti Bakr had a special attraction for Muham¬ 
mad (Sm.) and when the latter invit ed men tn 
embrace Islam, he was the first of the male adul^ 
to respond to his call. His whole life was dedicated 
to the sacred cause of Muhammad (Sm.). Many 
slaves who were persecuted and tortured by their 
masters because of the acceptance of Islam were 
purchased and set free by Abu Bakr. He left no 
stone unturned to spread the faith of Muhammad 
(Sm.), He had to suffer a lot of troubles in the 
cause of Islant His service to the cause of Islam 
endeared him’ all the more to the Prophet, 
who w^ so’ much pleased with him that 
during his life-time he gave him permission to lead 
the prayer. At the time of Mdhammad^s (Sm.) 
fli gh t tf^ Madinah Abu Bakr accompanied him and 
stood by his ?ide aE the w'hnrSTMadinah. He placed 
all his wealth at t he disposal of.Mu hamTnaH (Sm,) 
letter wanted money for the construction , 
of a Mosque at Madinah and for the Tabuk expe¬ 
dition. He took part in the b^^ltlgs^of Badr, muid 
^d^itch. He was also presen^jt^e^ treaty of 
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Hudaybiah and the b attle of t^urtay n. All thifl time 
be followed the Prophet like^ shadow. ^ 

Contest in election 

The Prophet did not nominate his successor* So, 
after his death the Muslim world was t hrown int o 
conf usion > The Muslims were divided^into fiSto 
camps—the Anjcy and the Muhajii^n. EaclTwas 
trying to raise its own peo^e to the vacant post. 
The unity of Islam was at stake. The Ansar of Ma- 
dinah had assembled in the council hall to choose 
a ruler from amongst themselves* They had fixed 
t heir choice on Sa'd bin Ubayda, the leadeF'orihe 
ghazra ^j. At this critical juncture of Islam, Abu 
"'fiakiT^mar and Abu Xlbayda hastened to the coun¬ 
cil hall* 

Abu Bakr in a calm attitude said that so far as 
ser^ce to the cause of Islam was concerned, there 
could be no two opinions about the Ansar* But the 
people of Arabia would acknowledge no master but 
from amongst the Quraysh. ‘*Then”, cried they, '*Let 
there be one chief from amongst you and one from 
^ongst us”* “Away with you”, exclaimed 'Umar, 
Two <annot stand together"* At that time Abu 
Bakr asked the people to select either 'Umar or Abu 
Obayda as the Khalifah* But both of them said, 
Ho, we cannot give preference to ourselves over 
you in this raatler". When the situation w^edna 
to be out of control. TJmar took hold of Ahu Bakrf 
^ fwMO allegiMce to him. Alter ’Umw ana 
Uba>da the Ansar came forward in batches 
to swear allegiance to Abu Bakr. So. ho™ 
was paid from aU quarters to Abu Bakr. He was 
sdutod as the i^alifab (CaUph) or the sulcestor 
of the Prophet. Thus the first trouble was averted 
and the solidarity of Islam was maintained. “ 

t,rnh^ «>e important 

problem of succession to the headship in Icir™ 

^ong the Arabs the chieftaincy of a trihi^f * 

hereditary but elective, and th^ election 

on the basis of seniority and efficiency Aff ”‘+y 

election was over. Abu Bakr rose and «« 

U» b«. «no..sj.u ; I a. ™ •'J 
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your help. To tell the truth to a person commis- 
sioned to rule is a faithful allegiance; to conceal it 
is treason. In my sight the powerful and the weak 
are alike and to botn I wish to render justice* As 1 
obey Allah and His Prophet, obey me ; if I neglect 
the laws of Allah and the Prophet I have no more 
right to your obedience”* 

The inaugural speech of Abu Bakr contains the 
very principles of democratic government. It points 
out that the Khalifah would not be an autocrat* He 
must govern the country according to the laws of 
the Shari^ai and be responsible to the people for 
his actions* 

His accession 

On becoming the Khalifah Abu Bakr was con¬ 
fronted with many problems. The appearance of 
false prophets in the various parts of Arabia, the 
apostasy' movement among the various tribes of 
Arabia and the refusal of a strong section of people 
to pay Zokaf were a challenge to the newly esiab- 
lished State* An Arab historian says, "The Arabs 
were on all sides rising in rebellion* Apostasy and 
disaffection raised their heads; Christians and Jews 
began to stretch out their necks and the faithful 
were as a flocR of sheep without a shepherd their 
Prophet gone, their number few, their foes a mul¬ 
titude”* But Abu Bakr had the courage to face the 
situation* 

The first task of Abu Bakr, on his accession to 
the Khilafat, was to fulfil the desire of his master. 
Just before his death, the Prophet, had given orders 
for an expedition to the Syrian border* When Usa- 
mah, the leader of the expedition was about to start, 
the news of the Prophetillness reached his ears 
and he had to postpone the departure of his army. 
Abu Bakr directed that the Prophet's order must 
be carried out and ordered the commander to pro¬ 
ceed* It was a most critical time when he ordered 
Usamah to proceed to Syria, The spread of aposta¬ 
sy and' rebellious activities of the Jews and the 
Christiana began tp pour into Madlnah before the 
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army had set out for Syria, In the circumstanres, 
the Comparuons of the Khalifah.approached him to 
withdrew his orders* But Abu Bakr replied, ‘*Who 
am 1 to withhold the army that the Prophet of God 
himself ordered to proceed"Come whatever may'*» 
he further said, "Madina h may stand or faO, the 
Caliphate may live, or diCj the Prophet's word must 
be fulfilled”. At last the army set out. Within a 
*few days Usamah came back with a glorious triumph 
from Syria. 
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False Prophets 

The success of the Prophet's mission fired m^y 
a man with ambition. Towards the close of his life, 
several pretenders arose in different parts of the 
C 9 untry. The news of the Prophet's death rekindled 
the revolt started by the false prophets. 

Of these false prophets, Aswad Ansi or the^Veiled 
^phet was the first to rise in Yaman* He was the 
leader of the Ansi tribe. He collected a vast num- 
her of withers in co-operation with the neighbour¬ 
ing chieftains and stood in open revolt against Islam. 

Mu^ylimat who came of the tribe of Banu 
Manifa m Central Arabia, rose in revolt in Yamama 
laid cl^ to the prophetic office. He came to 
Madmah with the deputation oi his people. But on 

claim to proph^thood!’nfrtribe^^hey dtd^n^^ikf 

« of Banu Asad in 

Northern Arabia was a wealthy chief and 3 great 

warrior. He stood up in open revolt against lllam 
]ust after the demise of the Prophet. * ' ' 

Sajah, a Chnstiaii woman also claimed to - 
prophetess. She came of the tribe of &nu Yart,.! 
in Central Asia. She secured the suDnort nf 
of her tribes. But she had not the 
the MusUm army. She fell in love with 
another pretender and after a St™ af thZ 
with him she went back to her 
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Anostasy Movemeut 
^The ^hort Khilafat of Abu Bakr waa mostly 
^d with the so-called Ridda (apostasy) wms , 

^'^«c*Prof Hitti. As soon as the news of the Pr^ 
gays Pro*. niKi. abroad, a section of peopte 

iibes to rise in revolt against Islam. 


Causes. The ascendency of Madinah b™' “ 

+rt Makk^ns who did not want the sup 

.eyesore to the Makk^ns w ^ 

L Prophet was there, they remained 
sonahty of the «op ^ of the Prophet 

in to overthrow the influ- 

the Prophet, began to raise m 

““ 2 r 4 <.sa Mr ‘.arba,.i 

W, when Mr 1 . 0 ^ 

Wbbs thought 

SJ.1 'S, ras'si.g“’5.^£oo.., .hjti. 

gave false promise to the people 
to stand up against the Muslims. Fifthly, the 
5 e had juft jLed the fold of IsL^ 
phet had passed uway. The people 
get much time and opportunity to go into the inn 
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spirit Qf Islam were ignorant of its true worli and! 
spirit* And hence they relapsed into their tribal 
creeds once more challenged the authority of 
Islam* Easily, the strict rules of morality enfor<;ed 
by Islam and the Arabs* uiiwUlingness to pay the^ 

people of different centres 
under different l^dei'a to rise against Islam* 

•Sr 

Abu Rakr and the Apostasy Movement 

Bakr viewed the Apostasy Movement ^ith 

^ the peninsula", 

says W. Muir were relapsing into apostasy". But 
he did not ioje heart. He faced the situatioji 
courageously. Without any delay he launj^e^ a 
paigu against tliis movement. Within a year the 
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rft f collected the troops of Madinah and 

blfMr ftS^kaed'to® revolting tribes to Islam 

including Banu ’Asad submitted to 


the intention to Ladf MadiSah Te 
support of some of her trib« 

Khalifah. Khalkl mar-hid artin.t he",,*S*'^“ ‘he 
iiot the courage to meet thf 

open field. Slie tufriej uuainst hir *he 

Musayiimah wl,o ulfi.natoj’y won hL ovii 
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Musaylimah was the most powerful of the pre^- 
-tenders to the prophetic office, Abu Bahr »ent IkrU 
rna and Shurahbil against him. But they failed to 
subdue Musaylimah and the Khalifa then sent Kha- 
lid bin Walid against the false prophet of Yamama. 
Khalid met Musayllmah and delcaied him in a baU 
tie near Yamaraa wi 633 AJ>. The enemies* being 
defeated took shelter in. a' walled garden but the 
garden was turned into a shamble, for which it 
earned the name of the * Garden of Death*, Thou- 
iands of Baiiu Hanifa including Musayllmah him¬ 
self were killed in the ^Garden of Death*, With the 
baiUe of Yamaina, the campaign against the apos^ 
,aies came to an end. 

Of the four pretenders, Aswad Ansi and Musay- 
Jimah were defeated and killed and the rest* Tulay- 
ha and Sajah ultimately embraced Islam, Thus with¬ 
in a year all the expeditions were crowned with 
success, Abu Bakr with the help of the commanders 
crushed all the forces of disorder and apostasy. He 
showed wonderful courage and ability in suppress¬ 
ing the movement. Regarding his services during 
this time W. Muir says, ''But for Abu Bakr, Islam 
would have melted away in compromise with the 
Bedouin tribes or likelier still have perished in the 
throes of birth". 

As a result of the suppression of the aposta^tes^ 
the solidarity of Islam was preserved and the vic¬ 
tories over the rebel tribes paved the way for the 
advance of Islam. The success of the Muslims in 
these campaigns gave them new hope and encour¬ 
agement to fight against the Byzantines and the Sa- 
sanians* The technique of warfare used and the 
forces collected in these campaigns were utilised in 
their future wars with the Byzantine and the Sa- 
sanian powers. 

That the Apostasy Movement "affected the 
whole of Arabia is not borne out historic ally”. Those 
who embraced Islam and became Muslims some 
good lime before the death of the Prophet and were 
well-grounded in the teachings and spirit of the fallh 
'^nev^ wavered in their allegiance to it/ Though 
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tbeir devotion was put to severe tests* they never 
hesitated to bear the brunt of any trouble and hard- 
fhip in support of the faith. Makkah was perfectly 
calm and quiet at that time. There was not a sin^jle 
case of apostasy and not a single finger was raised 
against the authority of Islam. The Arabs who ac¬ 
cepted Islam only orally or pretended to do so could 
not apprecUte the true spirit of Islam. They did 
apostadse* no doubt* but it is not historically true that 
the whole of Arabia renounced Islam, There were still 
many people who were strict to the faith, but their 
connection was cut off from Madinah due to the tem¬ 
porary ascendency of tlie pretenders. They were 
neither apostates nor the confederates of the rebels, 
though owing to the pressure of the latter they could 
not openly side with the Central Government, 

The war which Abu Bakr declared against the 
rebels has been described by many historians as the 

not been suppor- 
by Mr. Beckar in his "Cambridge Medieval His¬ 
tory as the people who raised the standard of rebel- 

They simply 

feared the towenng personality of the Prophet. So 
the question of apostatising Islam does not wise here 
and hen^ ,t cannot be regarded, in the esUmaUo^ 
of Mr. Beckar, as the war of apostasy. 

S With the death of the Prophet the people refused 
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^Vhen the rebels were subdued TcU 
Mtablished, Khalid bin Walid was fitfed J'®" 
ternal expedition. Shortly after the Pr^i, o* 
Mundhir, the Muslim Governor of demise 

deatJj of this man gave rise to disotder^ 
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There was dispute between the tribe of Banu 
Abul Qays and the tribe of Banu Bal^. The former 
Bonttht the help of the Muslima and the latter asked 
helffrom PerX. When the help c^e from aU sides, 
a battle ensued between the Muslims and 
gians in which the latter were completely defeat^ 
and the rebellion was finally crippled and crushed. 

Insurrections at Amman and Mahra al» 

suppressed and crushed. Then r^elhon broke out 
It Hadramawt under the leadership of Ashath bin 
Qays The Muslim army marched on 

;i..fpated the enemy, and the leader was tak^ 
prisoner. The province of Yaman was also brought 
ilnder Muslim subjugation* 

Thus within a short time all the forc^ of 
der and ^It were crushed. Having set the house m 
ATiii Eakr turned his attention towards the 
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Muslims had to pay this tax ia lieu of their militerr 
semoc m the field ^ 

Khalid advanced 
northwa^ Uil he reached Anbar, a place on the 
bank of the Euphrates. Anbar was captured Ain 
Tamr which was three stages fartlier from Acbm 
was also conquered by the Muslims. 

During the time of the Prophet, the Homan 
Emperor, Heradius, received the Muslim enwnw 

afterwards he became enemy 
^halifah found 

K;?«rs!.r.s£ri^ 

Ihji envoy Svnan murder cf the Mus- 

und above. SViirw^^™^ - « undertaken. Over 

bia. Prom time unmemori^AraWa”™*!f 
ness transaction with Syria The’v*^*®^ 
i^abia depended on ita^d. lut, 
the conquest of Syria was Syna and hence 

Abu Bakr sent Khalid bin at 

amy of 40,000 to the Syrian frofu * tne head of an 
advised the General not to aJa* ^halifah 
repulse the attacks made 6n but to 

met at Ajnadan. The Muslims armies 

won the field. HeracUus fled difficulty 

victorious General marchSIm* ‘*'e 

siege to it “ ““ Damascus and laid 


t-. 

Muslta “nd MMidted tS* *"* 

Md consulted Abdw to 

Md Uthman and asked the "Ahman bin Auf 

office. After a fortnight’s illne^ exalted 

“ died on 


ABU BAKR 


Tuesday, the 22iui Jamadi H, 13 A,H7^rd August, 

634 AD, 

Estimate of Abu BaliF 

Abu Bakr took the office of Khilatal at the most 
critical aud crucial moment of Islamic history. Dis- 
unity among the Muslims, rising o^’ the false prophete 
and rebellions in the peninsula threatened the exis¬ 
tence of the infant State of Islam and disturbed the 
peace of the empire. He brought unity among the 
Muslims, crushed the power of the faUe propaets and 
put an end to rebellions at home and vanquished the ^ ^ 

invaders abroad. Hr thus Uid secure the foundation 
of Idam. In consideration of the difficulties arising 
out of the death of the Prophet and toe services 
rendered by him to the cause of Islam at that enh- , 

«al moment, Abu Bakr may rightly be called the . 
saviour of Islam. He not only saved Islam &om dis¬ 
ruption but “made it a world-religion by divcrbng 
the attention of the warring tribes from con¬ 

flict to conquest and glory in the lands of Persia and 
of the Byzantine Empire’’. His calm judgement and 
quick sagacity coupled with a gentle and compM- 
sionate heart, were of incalculable service to the 
faith of Islam, 

Abu Bakr was the constant companion of our 
beloved Prophet. He followed the faith of Muhan*- 
Ttiad fSm.) in the teeth of bitter opposition ^ i 
ready to undergo any sort of trouble and hardKlnp 
for the cause of Islam. The secret of his strength 
was his faith in. Muhammad (Sm,), “CaB nte not the ^ 
Khalifah of the Lord”, says Abu Bakr, ‘T am but Muhai- 
Khalifah of the Prophet of the Lord". It was^u mad (Sm.) 
Bnkr who first tried to collect the verses of the Hmy 
Quran into one volume. It was he who placed all his 
%vealth at the disposal of the Nation, He had a very 
sympathetic heart for the poor and the needy. In 
order to help the distressed and relieve the destitute, .. 
he used to walk in the street at night. But at 
same lime *he was armed with an iron determination 
and an unshakable belief in his faith.’ He devoted 
his energy to the administration of the new born 
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his subjecte. His uflswerv- 

the iaTe?“ll^ ^Is’SeT^" 

[lharacier t^bodmient of the spirit of l^iJam rii7- 
tactful and impartial Abu ^ 

place in the Usm^Vlsla^^Th^f*"'’ 

(Sm.) himselffhre is Muhammad 

more beholden”.'*' ^ whom the Fsith is 

t 


■Sir W. M.i, -’ 
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CHAPTER VIH 

) yT]\TAR 

(13—24 A.H7634—644 A^.) 

Early life? 

*Umar was born in 513 A.D. in a distinguished 
Qiiraysh family of the Addiya clan. Abu Hafs was 
his sumame, while he received lille of ftiruq 
after his acceptance of I^lam, In his boyhood 
a famous wrestler and orator* He was one oftl^® 
few people who during the advent of Islam knew 
reading and writing* Business was his chief occu- 
nation He was an arch enemy of the Prophet be- Enitiity to 
fore embracing Islam. Inspired by Abu Sufyan, Moham- 
one day he wJ going to cut head of M^m- (s-O 

mad (Sm.) with an open sword, While on the way 
he was Informed of the conversion of his sister and 
brother-in-law to Islam, he became angry witli 
them and wanted to punish them, but the sw^t 
words of the Holy Quran which fey recited to toi 
softened his mind. Being imbued with toe new spi- ^ 
ritual thought, he ran hurriedly to the Prophet ^d 
embraced Islam in toe sixth year of toe Cato Ha 
conversion to Islam was of immense value to Mu- 
hammad (Sm.) and hss mission. 

His services to Islam before his accession 

During the first emigration to Abyssinia, which 
took place before his conversion, TJmar cciuld not 
play any part; but on the occasion of the flight to 
Madinah he accompanied a band of twenty to Ma- 
dinah and helped the Prophet there both m fortune 
and adversity* He took part in the battles of Ba 
and Uhud. In the battle of the Ditch when the 
Muslims were besieged within the town of Madman, 

'Umar displayed splendid feats of bravery. He was 
also present at the Treaty of Hudaybiah. He was 
not willing to accept this treaty as it to 

him a most humiliating one on the part of the Mus- 
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'Pan played 
ty 'Umar id 
the haoJei 
the 
J^'ophct 


’XTmaf 
follcvwcd 
the fKti^ 
Abu 
Bakr 


at l0^ ’Urnar had to submit to the will of 
tne Prophet who consoled him with a divine mes- 
parUdpated in the battle of KhayOar. 
the eighth year of the Hij rah he, took part in the 
Mullim=° MaJtkah, He kept the ground when the 
H™i?n ^ battle of 

a^ th^ r"’ *’i ^ bis life-long sav- 

S die T^hL ‘be Prophet on the occadon 

war fund ^ ®ond‘ibution towards the ' 

^b« tt" ““"i ^"■’Pbet he ae- 
Deoi>ir!,F M j- tK*® *be council hall where the 
&r Wh?n assembled to select tlieir 

the fira:t +r.^ ^ cieclsion was arrived at, he was 

througbLt hir^" Abu Bakr and 

Abu Bakr in weal Sd woe * 


reins^f^ovMn^nt fn ‘^e 

the frontier policy of his^pr^cKs^J^wTb . 

ractenstic zeal and vietnir ^ ^ 

he brought the mighty^emnirJlJ^'l^S ® 
under the banner of Islam.^ ^ Persia and Rome 


Expansion of Wam under ’IW 
W into conflict with^e 

led them to the cZfult “iMniatd 

ties between the Muslims -snA animosi- 

to grow due to seL-aTrea^L * began 


Peniiii^ 
insLilird 
“ti hejptd 
cnwny of ibe 
Muflinii 


Jims and that was why thev left nn 
to crush Islam in its bud mJl 
Islam sent an envoy to the court ^^^opheit of 

king, Chosroefi n p Per- 

Khuahraw Parwi^ insnTt^H P<?rs:an history as 

incurred ‘hereby 

inity of the Fereians ^ furtb^ en. 

helhon of Bahrayn during the timp* ll 
-when they helped the eneL nf !! \r°^ Abu Bakr 
Persians proved dangerous 
Musbms had to be ™d the 
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' ' From the geographical point of view Iraq, a pro¬ 
vince of the then Persian empire, formed the natur¬ 
al part of Arabian Hence it was essential to the 
Arabs. Besides, the Arab tribes who lived on the 
border of Iraq dnd Chaldea helped their kinsmen in 
Arabia to rise against Islam, So, for the safety and 
defence of Islam, the Muslima were compelled to 
take up sword against the border tribes* 

The economic factor was not less important in 
deciding the fate of Persia, fcaq !s a land of im¬ 
mense wealth due to the flow of the Eupliraies and 
the Tigris over the surface of the province. Being 
a barren land, Arabia depended on the province of 
Iraq for her trade* But the Persians did not allow 
Islamised Arabia to carry on trade with them* So, 
the economic necessity drove the Muslims to come 
into conflict with the Persians* , 

Battle of Namarraq* During the KhiJafat of 
Abu Bakr, the Muslims under Muthanna and Kha- 
lid bin Walid conquered a part of the Sasanid Per¬ 
sia which was called the Kingdom of Hira* At the 
loss of Hira the Persians became furious and they 
■were trying to recover it from the hands of the 
Muslims* The Persian King sent Rust^, a famous 
General with a large army* Khahd bin Walid had 
already left for Syria and so Muthanna was left 
alone in the Persian frontier* In view of the grow¬ 
ing pressure of the Persians Muthanna appealed to 
the jiew Khalifah for reinforcements* TJmar sent 
an army towards Persia' under the command of Abu 
* Ubayda. A battle took place at a place called 
'Namarraq in which the Persians were defeated and 
Hira was reconquered* 

Battle of Jasr* The defeat of the Persians in 
the battle of Kamarraq enkindled their national 
pride* They again met the Muslims on. the other 
bank of the Euphrates under the command of Bah- 
man. Abu Ubayda, against the advice of Muthanna, 
crossed the river and gave battle to the Persians, 
(The Muslin^s fell one after another till 3,000 re¬ 
mained out of an army of 9,000. Abu Ubayda lost 
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Hie in the struggle. 
Known in the history as 
Bridge. 


This battle is generally 
the battle of Jasr or the 


** Buw«ib. ’Umar was mortified at the 
‘^“fster and began to raise a fresh levy 
national prestige. Many Muslims 

roimd *“ allied 

s7^111™ standard of Islam. Bo Ji the armies met 

The Buwaib. a few miles from Kufa. 

St r.s.nsi'fir ’sP 

was slain in this battle 


field ‘S/Hsif 

themselves afainst"the"^s^ 

K 1 “h t™ ^ 

Sian king Yardigard Sf Per- 

them out of the court Thic .!i® and turned 

I^rsian king hasS Je TW^P 

diers were sent against till w v Persian so!- 
niand of their IrE hero com- 

at the outset Islam anl*"' 

with the Muslims. Rustam 
comply with their requ«t ^ refused to 

whole of Arabia to^ie^M Th? #"1!** *? ^Ite 
Persian army advancld aTd fey 
ted tho operations Iron hr^ ■ direc- 

that foUo^d «t^ai“L wasX^"^- 
lasted for three davs .11 ^ ^ contested. It 

^ntiy. y=. './/S™ 

General Rustam was killed wMe he 
away from the battle field “ numing 
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■ With the death of Rustam the Persian toops 
look to flight. The battle of Qadisiya was a d^ 

. * L i« the history of Islam as weU as of the 
wwtd It completely broke down the strength 
?^U Jid secured for Islam a footing ground in 

Persia. 

Casture of Madam. After a few months. Sa’d 
™«h the wrmission of the Khalifah, etched 
ri^t*the*capital Madain and occupi^ it. Thus the 
^ ia nt tlie territory between the Euphrates and 

S”£^ S”«» po~-» "■ tk* 

Battle of Jalala. The Persian king took rrfu^ 
tn Hulwan about a hunxired miles to the north of 
Ma?l He o^e more ordered the *“«« 

?0 ad^nce and a part of his army occupied JalJa. 
Sa'd with the Khalifah’s permission sent a strong 
army under Qaka to meet the Persians. The siege 
continued for eight days 

defeated. Hulwan was captured and the Muslims 
strongly garrisoned the place. 

After this a peace Tvas concluded with the P^- 

™ .gSing 

But the Persians broke the treaty m 638 A.1J. ^u 
the Muslims were compelled 

them The last great battle was fought m 6^ A. . 
at Nihawand in which the Persians were defeated 

and their power was 

army of Yazdigaxd was smashed to 

gaid fled to Ispahan then to Kirman and 

to Balkh. Thus the whole of Persia came under the 

sway of Islam* 

Causes of hostility with the 

relaUon between the Muslims and the Byzantine 
Empire (the Eastern Roman Empire 
Syria, Palestine and Egypt was c^ed Uie 
Empire) was very cordial at the ^wn 
When the Muslim envoy was sent to the ® 

the Roman emperor, Heraclius. during tne We^ro 
of the Prophet, he received the envoy v.ith great 
honour. But, afterwards the reUtion began to cool 
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down. The Christian prince of Banu Gliassan e_ 
Syria murdered the envoy of the Prophet at Mutah, 
while he was going to the prince of Basrah. The 
SjTian expedition was undertaken in order to 
avenge the murder of the Muslim envoy. Thus the 
hostility between the Muslims and the Byzantinea 
began to increase^ 


V I’lmtiJiTy 
1 o£^ the j 
-T Ramaoi tp 


During the time of Abu Bakr the relationship 
was not improved due to certain reasons, Hera- 
clius. the Homan emperor, incurred the displeasure 
of the Khalifah by instigating the Bedouins against 
the Muslims. And the result was the battle of Aj- 
nadan. 


Bortlrf . . 

conflict ■ 

L wn* OUT off 
llic CaUiB 3 
uL hoftilily ] 


Just after the demise of the Prophet the Arab 
tribes who lived on the border of Syria and Palestine 
used to help their kinsmen in Arabia* Their 
quent raids on the Muslim territory brought im¬ 
mense trouble and misery to the people of Arabia^ 
As a resultt the relation between ^ the Muslims and 
the Byzantines became straitened 


f Economic 
proljlcm 
and 

■ I Jinatcgk 
n pDsidaa 
j cf tht 
ByiantuBo 
/ Empire 

I widened 

^ the gTjlf ot 
Jcl.'.tlOD- 
tbip ^ 

RcldDDn 
xLjp ret'' 
loned ^icr 
die treaty 
lenua'- 
Ltm 


There were other causes which widened th& 
gulf of relationsbip, Arabia is a land of desert 
and hence the inhabitants of this place had to seek 
their fortime outside Arabia* On the other hand^ 
the Byzantine Empire was famous for its richness 
and better living and so the Muslims, in order ttt 
solve their economic problem, turned their eyes 
t towards the Byzantine Empire* Besides, the strate- 
^ gic positioai of the Byzantine Empire was such that 
. it was necessary for the safety and defence of Is- 
lam* All these brought the Muslims into confiict 
with the Byzantine J^pire. But in spite of this the 
relation of the Muslims with the Homans was not 
always uncordial* After the defeat of tiie Homans 
in the field of Yarmuk, the relationship began to 
resume* Wlien Jerusalem was besieged, the inhabi¬ 
tants of this place made a treaty with the Khalifah* 
By the Treaty of Jerusalem old relationship was 
restored* After that, the relationship between the 
Muslims and the Byzantines was one of constant 
hostility* But as soon as the Muslims conquered a 
Country they adopted a policy-.of conciliation. 
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When the ByzanUne Empire came imder the sway 
of Islam, they not only made friendship With the 
conquered people but also made every effort to im¬ 
prove their conditions. The Byzantines were treat- 
e^^th kindness and justice, and they had never 
enj^ed such a period of peace and tranquillity as 
under ,the MusHms* 

Conquest of Syria. When Abu Bakr was in his 
death-bed. the Muslims Itad defeated ‘he 
on the Syrian frontier: After that, laahd bm 
Walld annexed Damascus, Ardan and Hims one 
after another to the empire of Islam. 

■ At the fall of these three important cilios, the 
Homan emperor, Heraelius became furious and sent 
? va“ the Muslims. The Muslim 

army rallied at Yarmuk under the leadersfcp of 
Abu Ubaydl They first vranted to avoid war but 
it was thrvisted upon them by the Romans. ^ the 
battle of Yarmuk, which took place ^ 

A.D. the Romans wmc defeated, and all the Syrian 
towns surrendered one by one. When the emperor 
Heraelius heard of this discomfiture, he left for 
Constantooplci 

The battle of Yarmuk was a turning noint in the 
history of Syria. In this battle the of the 

Romans was curbed and crusned. Some of ‘he pw 
pie joined the faith of Islam, but those who refused 
io jiin were adied to pay J-zya. Beace eondu- 
ded with those who .neither embraced Islam nor 
paid any Jizya on condition that, if necEssary, they 
would fight for the Muslims. 

Capittilatiou oE Jemsalcm. After the ^ 
Yarmuk the Muslims laid siege to Jerusalem* lae 
people of Jerusalem offered to capitidate on cond^ 
tion that the Khalifah should ctlu^e in and 

sign the trbaty. "Umar in conauitation with the co¬ 
mment members responded to their request The 
treaty was drawn and signed by the Khalifah, T 
treaty *^gave the inhabitants fuU proteebon of me^ 
of property, of churches and of crosses. Their chur¬ 
ches shall not be used as dwelling houses nor shall 
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they be dismantled nor shall their compounds be 
in any way damaged. Islam will not be forced on 
them nor shall they be in any w^ay molested. The 
people oJ^ Jerusalem shall pay the Jlsya as the 
ple of other towns do* They must turn out the 
Greeks but whoever of the Greeks leave the town, 
his life and property shall be protected; till he 
should reach a place of safety* And v^hoever should 
wish to, go away with the GieekSi their life and pro¬ 
perty, churches and crosses, shall he protected* The^ 
terms of the treaty wUi be observed even by th& 
nest generation’'. 

Conquest of Ja/ira* In 17 A*Hy63B A*D. the Ho¬ 
man emperor made another attempt to regain Syria 
at the instigation of the people of Jazira, The 
Arabs did not want territorial extension, but they 
were fighting for the protection of Arabia. When 
this object was achieved, they stopped fighting* 
But the enemies would not let them rest. The peo¬ 
ple of Jazira took the field and opened the gates of 
war to the invaders. The Muslim force under the 
leadership of Abu Ubayda fell upon Ihe enemies 
and the enemies were once more routed. Tlius the 
AVhole of Syria was conquered by the Muslims. 


^CTvjcrt oE 
Khalid bin 
Wjlid ^ 


Khalid bin Walid 

It would not be out of place to dwell upon im¬ 
portant matters regarding the services of Khalid 
bin Walid and his subsequent removal from tlie 
command. Bold, fierce, dashing and courageous 
Khalid occupies a unique position in the history of 
heroism. During the battle of Uhud he fought on 
the side of the Quraysh and defeated the Muslims 
.for the first time. On beconimg Mu;:iini, Klialid 
devoted his. whole Jife to the cause of Islam. Ho 
saved the Muslim army in the battle : J MutaH from 
me impending disaster and brougut glory to Islam 
It was under his leadership that the Muslims were 
able to restore peace in the peninsula Ly suppress- 
mg the Xalp prophets. The glory of the conquests 
of Iraq and Syria was also due to Khalid bin Walid 

bravery and courage he is known in the history 
of Islam as the ^'Sword of Allah'\ ^ 
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The man who has done so mucli for Islam was 
Tremoved from the command in 17 A.H. by 'Umar L 
It is said that Khalid gave an award of IOtOOO 
dinars to a poet. 'Umar disliked this extravagance 
and asked for an explanation which v.’RS refused ^ 
by Khalid. Khalid had given thi? inoney out of his 
own purse* There were some other reasons for his 
removal. Khalid had been very severe on the battle¬ 
fields against the enemies* 'Umar did not like this 
and lie found in Ahu Ubayda a man of mild dispo- ftemovil 
sitioii. Regarding the removal of Khalid from hom tht. 
power W. Muir says, "He (Umar) had deposed 
Khalid from his government, not because of tyran* 
ny or fraud, but because he deemed it needful to 
remove stumbling block out of the way of the peo¬ 
ple, who were templed to, put tlieir trust in an ann 
of flesh instead of looking alone to the Giver of all 
'Victory'*. However, the removal of Khalid bin 
^alid shows that every Muslim whatever rank he 
occupies is liable to answer for his own conduct. 

In the same year of the Hij rah, northern Arabia 
and Syria were visited by a severe famine and pes¬ 
tilence in which many of the best and prominent 
men fell victim to epidemic. *Umar personally p^uune 
came to Syria for the relief of the distressed peo- ami poiilcm* 
pie* He worked like a common labourer during this 
time and on many occasions he was seen carrying 
loads of flour on his shoulders for the famine- 
stricken people, 


Conquest of Egypt. Towards the close of 18 
A.H./639 AJD., Amr bin A's with the permission of 
the KhaJifah set out from Palestine for Egypt, 

The causes of the conquest of Egypt are not far 
to seek* The strategic position of Egypt, the rich¬ 
ness of its grain-producing isoil and the enmity of 
the Roman emperor led Uie Khalifim to turn his 
attention to the conquest of Egypt* The Byzantines 
had been living in Egypt since their expulsion from 
Syria and Palestine. It was not safe for the Mus- 
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Muslinos at any moment. Its capital, Alexandiiar 
was the base of the Byzantine Navy and the door to^ 
the rest of the North-African corridor. 

The Arabs were not free from financial embar- 
raEsmetit- They had to depend on the mercy oi 
others frr the solution of their economic problem, 
Egypt is a rich country due to the flow of the rivet 
Nile over its surface. The river Nile brings plenti¬ 
ful supply of water every year and makes the soil 
of Egypt fertile. This is why Egypt is called '*the 
gift of the Nile'^ So, the Muslims in order to im¬ 
prove their lots and to weaken the economic posi¬ 
tion of the Byzantines felt it necessary to conquer 
It and the behaviour of the Roman emperor has¬ 
tened the work. The Roman ruler instigated the 
people of Jazirah against the Muslims and thought 
of attacking Ss^ria tlirough Egj-^pt. For these reasons 
the Khalifah gave permission to Amr bin A's to 
proceed to Egypt. Amr entered Egypt with. 4,000 
men by the route of Wadi al-Arish. After attacking 
some small feownsv he laid siege to Puslat. The siege 
lasted for seven months after which the fort came 
under the possession of the Muslims. 

At the fall of Fustat, the Caesar became furious 
and sent a vast army to Alexandria. After a hot 
contest Alexandria was conquered by the Muslims, 
In 20 A.H./640 A.O., the whole of Egj''pt came under 
the sway of the Muslims, After the conquest of 
Egypt, Amr took measures tq improve the condi¬ 
tion of the subjects. Agriculture was patronized and 
taxation was regulated on a Oxed and moderate 
scale. Trade was encouraged and the Egyptian 
Christians were treated with kindness. The Egyp¬ 
tians had nevei* enjoyed such a period of peace and 
prosperity before. 

It is said that the famous library of Alexandria ■ 
was burnt to ashes at the instance of TJmar, The- 
two famous historians. Gibbon and Gior, are of opi¬ 
nion that it was burnt long before the Muslim 
conquest of the town. Muir says, “it is a later 
invention’'. 


Results of the Persian and Roman con quests 

The conquest of Persia and Rome had far-rea¬ 
ching consequences in the whole history of Islam, 
The succe.ss of the Muslims over the Persians was 
a success of the Semites over the Aryans. The pow¬ 
ers of the two mighty nations were totally crushed, 
while those of the Muslims began to increaw. The 
conquest of the Roman Empire brought the Mus¬ 
lims in touch with the Mediterranean Sea. They 
now- felt the necessity of building up their Kavy. 
Hence it can be said that the Homan conquest w'as 
primarily respoi^pible for the creation of Muslim 
naval power. 

With the coi^quest of Perria and Homo the 
Muslims became the masters of the vast domini¬ 
ons, They were now in possession of the heritage 
of these two resourceful countries. Tlicy became 
economically self-sufficient and when they were 
free fiom the economic depressioit they devoted 
their time to culture and other affairs. It is also 
suggested that the unlimited material resources of 
the two countries served as an cjicouragement to 
the Muslims to extend their power up to the Indus. 
Tire Musl]m,s had learnt the art of the military tech¬ 
nique of the conquered people by coming into con- 
tSet with them. They adopted it in counse of time 
^ as their model. 

The Persians and the Romans had reached the 
height of glory and power in those days. In the do¬ 
main of culture and civilization, they remained un- 
rivnlled in the history of the world. So, after the 
conquest of the.se countries the Muslims came In 
dose toudx x\"ith the Persian and Hellenistic Civili¬ 
zation. U was the result of this cultural contact that 
Hie Muslims in later days played so successfully the 
important role in the intellectual fields hi the world. 

Pei'sian etiquette and social systein, Persian 
manners and customs were all introduced in the 
Arab society. Bui the Muslims not on^y took but 
also gave many things to the conquered people. 
They introduced a better form of Government in 
the conquered countries. The peasants who were 
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groaning «nd« the burden of taxation the 

Persian king, Chosroes> heaved a sigh of rel^f under 
Ihe Muslims, Trade and industry, agriculture and 
commerce received a great impetus In the hands ot 
the Muslims* 


The conquests of Persia and Borne were not at 
all an unmixed blessing to the Arabs. The vicious 
rmd luxurious life of the conquered people pene¬ 
trated into the Arab society. As a result ihe jiimpu- 
citv of Arub life was lost and the Muslims beo^une 
degenerated. All these pernicious habits paved the 
way for the future domifall of the Muslims* 


j 


* Causes of the Muslims’ success 

The success of the Muslims over the PersiJins 
and the Komans was mainly di e to their religious 
zeal and fervour. They fought for tl.eir country, 
i.e., Islam* v. ilh all their means and capacity* and 
were ready to die foi' it any moment ^ To die for 
Islam was a great privilege to them as tliey believed 
that their death for Islam would be rewarded in 
the next world. Hence they preferred death in tlie 
cause of their country to dishonour at the hands of 
the enemy while the enemy had no such idea re¬ 
garding their future. The Arabs were also imbued 
and inspired with the thoughts of a new national' 
ism winch was a great incitement to victory over 
the enemy. They were united under the banner ot' 
Islom lo defend their country at the cost ctf then* 
own life* During this period Arabia produced a 
galaxy of brilliant soldiers and generals who poss- 
e.ssed extraordinary courage and capacity* foresight 
and military' skill. It was under the leadership ol 
^tliere generals that the conquests of the Islamic 
world were possible. Besides tiiese, the mibtary 
technique of the Muslim? was superior to that of 
the Romans and the Persians, who bad no mastery 
over the cnvaliy and camelry. The internal deca- 
dence of the two mighty empires were greatly res- 
ponsjble for the ’success of the Muslims, ‘Luxury* 
corruption and oppression* religious strife and mili¬ 
tary disaster had impaired their vigour and under¬ 
mined their strength' even before they came into 
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con diet with the Arabs* Moreover* the Greeks fought 
for their power and prestige, while the Muslims 
fought for their own existence. Their defeat in the 
field would mean their complete doom and destruc¬ 
tion. Hence they fought to the last for one idea— 
the idea of existence* These are the causes which 
account for the success of the Muslims against the 
enemy. 

' ^ Administration of TJmar I * 

TJmar I not only conquered a vast empire dur¬ 
ing the ten years ol his Khilafat but he consolida¬ 
ted it by a great system of administration* As an 
odministratoi- he remained a model for all great 
Muslim rulers during the w^hole of Islamic History, 
‘‘liurlng the tliiity ^^ears that the Republic lasted'^ 
says Ameer All* ‘The policy derived its character 
chiefly ^from 'Umar both during his life-time 
and after death''* He framed the Constitution of 
the State on the basis of democracy* The seed 
o; democrycy planted by Abu Bakr bore fruit 
and reached its zenith during his reign. He had two 
Consultative Bodies. These bodies were called the 
Shut a or Council of Advisers. In ah imponant af¬ 
fairs* he sought the help of the Shura* 'Umar em- 
pliLitically declared, “There can be no Khilafat ex¬ 
cept by consultation". The position of the Khalifah 
was just the ppsition of a common ^subject. *Umat 
often used to say, “Verily I am one among yuu. I 
do not desire that you should follow anything 
w'hich arises from my caprice”* ^ 

Tn the interest of the national integrity of the 
Arabs 'Umar 1 took steps to make the peninsula a 
purely Mdrhm State* In view of the hostility of the 
non'Muslims he olfer^ option to the Jew's of Khay- 
bar and tiie Christians of Najran to decide whether 
they would stay in Arabia without interfering in 
the affairs of the Sta+a or migrate to other places on 
receiving due compensations from the State* They 
preferred to leave Arabia with the proposed com* 
pensatLon money and the Khalifah gave them all sorts 
of facilities for migration* The second cardinal point 
in ’Umar's policy was to maintain the military aris- 
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tocrflcy of the Arabs and to achieve this end he did 
not allow them to hold land in the conquered coun¬ 
tries, because of the fact that it would impair the 
military prowess of the Arab soldiers. He also 
forbade them to live with ihe settled people in cities 
and ordered tliem to live in military cantonmenls^ 


uf 


U.ils ^-r 

ClfH crnof 




'Umar I was the founder of the political admi- 
nistTElion of Islam. Tor the convenience of admini- 
tration Umar divided the empire into provinces and * 
each orovince was placed under an eiJicient fjover- 
nor Makkahn Madinah, Jaairah, Biisiiih, Kufa, E^iypt 
and Pitle^Ure were the main provinces of the empire. 
The provincial Governor was called the Wni/ or 
Amir. Wali was not only the ruler of the pro\ir!ce 
but also the military and religious head. He was 
responsible to live Khnlifah for his ?idministi'atiorL 
The provinces were again divided into districts and 
Ihf d strict cffict^r was called ihe /Imik The Khalifah 
watched ihe movement of tlie officers tlirough the 
help of the spies. 
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Umar took special care of the welfare of ai^ri- 
cultiirc and the agriculturists. He made it a law 
that no Arab should acquire Iqnds from the natives 
of the soil in the conquered territories. After a 
proper snrA'ey of the lands the assessment was fix¬ 
ed. Cannals were duff ani police force was or;iztiiiS' 
ed. Umar I introduced the Muslim era of Hijrah. 
He also introduced the system of old-age pension, 
'The pension system of Umar is a spectacle pro¬ 
bably witliouL parallel jn the world", says W. Muir. 
For the weak and the disabled, he granted allow¬ 
ance.^ from, the public treasury. He founded schools 
and mosques in dilTerent parts of the empirG. 

Umar established a department of finance un¬ 
der the name of Dewan which was in charge of the 
revenue e-.^ministration of the Centre aj well as the 
Prnvmces. The Dewan was to regulate the receipt 
disbursement of tlie revenue of the emr.Mre. 
he sources of the revenue wece generally derived 
jom the poll-tax (Jizya>, poor-tax (Zakat), land- 
lax iKharc]), spr,;:!^ of Jay- fincome 

ircim crown lands Besides the^e taxes, Umar 
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instituted a few new taxes, namely, al-Ushr or one- 
tenth qf the produce taken from big estates, a com¬ 
mercial' lax imposed on foreign non-Muslim mer¬ 
chants and Zakat on horses, exempted during the 
time of the Prophet and Abu Bakr. 

After meeting the expenditure of general ad¬ 
ministration and warfare tlio surplus money was 
distribuied among the Muslims and it was deter¬ 
mined by three principles, namely, the relationship 
with the Prophet, priority of conversion to Islam - 
and Tni'itary service to Iskirt. On ihe basis of these 
principles every Muslim, both male and female, was 
to receive the amount of pension or stipend aud for T>i,if Ihi- 
1his a Register was maintained in the Diwan. On ii..n u 
Ihe top of this list were the names of the widows 
and close relations of the Propliet who received 
lO.DDO dirhams each per year. Next came the war- * 

rjors who fought the battles of Islam. The wrar- 
Tiors of Badr received 5,OCO dirhams each and those 
who took part in the batUe of Uhud got 4,000. The 
people who accepted Islam before the conquest of 
Makkah received 3,000 dirhams a year and so on, 
till we come to the ordinary soldiers. The mdina- 
ry soldiers who joined the great conquests of Umar 
got 500—600 dirhams. Even the slaves, women, new¬ 
born children and dependents of the Muslims had 
shares in the B^ 2 yf al-Mul or the Public 1 rea^ury. 

Umar entrusted the Qazi with the judicial func¬ 
tions. The Qai:* was completely independent of 
the provincial governor and received a fixed pay for i^mrinirni 
lus duties, , 


The Khalifah maintained a well-di'^ciplirtod 
rnny. He himself was the commander of /ds aimy 
at Madinah, But generally he delegated hk autho- .\Tm 
rity to his Generals. His army w'as divided into 
l\vo classes—cavalry and,infantry, He was particu^ 
lady careful for the welfare ol hi^ soldiers. But 
in case of neglect of duties lie inflicted severe pun- 
khment on his soldiers. Thus in every sphere of 
edministi-dtion he sknds unparalleled in the whole 
history of Islam. 
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tocracy of Ihe Arabs and to achieve this end he did 
not aUo\^ them to hold land in the conquered coun^ 
tries, becEuse of the fact that it would impair the 
military prowess of the Arab soldiers. He also 
forbade them to live with I he settled people in cities 
and ordered diem to live in military cantonmcnlj* 
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TJmar J was the founder of the political admi- 
nistrctlon of Islam Tor the convenience of admini- 
tration *Umar divided the empire into provinces and ^ 
each province was placed under an eJicient gover¬ 
nor. 4 \jakkah, Machnah, Jazirah, Basrah, Kufa, E^ypt 
and palestir>G were the main provinces of llie empire. 
The provincial Governor was called the Wni; or 
Amir, Wali wa^i not only the ruler of the provif^ce 
but also the military and religious head. He waa 
ve^pori^ible to the Khalifah for his adminisl ration. 
The provinces were aguin divided into districts and 
the d smic^ Lfficer was catitd the At^jL The Khalirab 
wntched the mevement of the efllcers ihrxiugli the 
help of the spies. 
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TTmsr took special care of the welfare of agri¬ 
culture and the agriculturists. He made U a law 
that no Arab should acquire lands from the natives 
of the soil in the conquered territories. Alter a 
proper survey of the lands the assessment was fbtr- 
ed. Cannals were dus anci police force was or;^jini 3 - 
ed. 'Umar 1 introduced the Muslim era of Hi j rah. 
He also introduced the system of old-age pension. 
“The pension system of *Umar is a spectacle pio- 
bably w-jthoiTi parallel in the worldT savs W. Mujr. 
For the weak and the disabled, he granted allow- 
^ ances irom the public treasury. He founded 5 <.huols 
^ and mosques in difTerent parts of the empire. 

TJmar e^tablhihed a department of finance un¬ 
der the name of Dewan which was in charge of the 
revenue eLtniinistration of the Centre a.; well &a the 
Prnvrnces, The Dewan was to regulale the vcyoipt 
and ciisburjemenl qf the revenue of the erurire 
he ':nurccs of the revenue were gen^rollv derived 
iom the polhtax (Jizyal. poor-lax ^Zahat)^ land- 
tax: fKharaj). spH,:!*; (jf {iiicome 

from crown lands t , ^Besides these taxes, 'Umar 
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intituled a few new taxes, namely, al-Ushr or one- 
ienth of the produce taken from big estates, a com¬ 
mercial tax imposed on foreign non-Muslim mer¬ 
chants and Zakat on horses, exempted during the , 
time of the Prophet and Abu Bakr. 

After meeting the expenditure of general ad- 
ministrafion and warfare the surplus money was 
4islribuled among the Muslims and it was deter¬ 
mined by three principles, namely, the relationship 
with the Prophet, priority of conversion to Islam ■ 
and mi'itsry service to Islam. On the basis of tliese 
principles every Muslim, both male and female, was 
to receive the amount of pension or stipend and for rtifirrini. 
this a Register was maintained in the Diwan. On ti^ni oi 
the top of this list were the names of the widows 
and close relations of the Prophet who received 
10.000 dirhams each per year. Next came the warr . 

riors who fought the battles of Islam. The war- 
Tiers of Badr received 5,OCO dirhams each and those 
who took part in the battle of Uhud got 4,000. The 
people who accepted Islam before the conquest of 
Makkah received 3,000 dirhams a year and so on, 
till we come to the ordinary soldiers. The ordina¬ 
ry soldiers who joined the great conquests of "Umar 
got 500—000 dirhams. Even the Slavics, women, new¬ 
born children and dependents of the Muslims had 
shares in the Biiyi al-Mai or the Public T reasury, 

'Umar entrusted the Qazi with the judicial func¬ 
tions. The Qazi was completely independent of Ti^j^Lir 
tlie provincial governor and received a fixed pay for <V:nrtmtn( 
his duties. , 

The Khali fah maintained a well-disdpUncd 
rnny. Hp himself was the commander of /±is army 
at Madmnh. But generally he delegated his autho- Viiny ' 
riiy to hia Generals, His army was divided into 
t^uo classes—cavalry and Tn/anixy. Ho particu¬ 
larly careful for the welfare of his soldiers. But 
m case of neglect of duties he inflicted severe pun¬ 
ishment on his soldiers. Thui m every sphere of 
administration he stands unparalleled in the whole 
history of Islam, 
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Deaih of ^Umar 

’Umar I, after a glorious rule of ten years and 
some months, met his death at the hands nf a Per- . 
sian slave named Abu Lulu (Fir 02 ) in the ye^s^ 
n3 A,H7643 A.D., while he was saying his prayer in 
the mosque, "The death of Hazrat Umar”, says 
Ameer AU, "was a real calamity to Tslam’V Extreme¬ 
ly stern but just ’Umar was especially fitted for the 
leiidership of unruly Arabs. He Blood like a bul¬ 
wark and protected his people against every assauiU 
that was made to undermine their s^trength. With 
his death, all the forces such as tribr^lUm, immcrnli- 
ly of the days of ignorance, centrifugal tendency of. 
Bedouin tribes raised their heads and undermined 
the unity of the Muslim^ 

EsUmatc o£ ’Umar 

Hazrat ’Umar was one of those extr:iordinsrj' 
personalities in history who not only moulded tht. 
destiny of the nation but made history of their own. 
llis brilliant conquests and benevolent adminiUia- 
tiou inaugurated a new era in the hi:itory Of the 
world. He h?,d to hght against the PersiLuis and the 
Romans who were bent upon iTie destruction of 
the infant Stale of Islam, It was due to his dex¬ 
terity and ability thul the mighty empires of Persia 
and Rome crumbled before the arms of Rlom. and IL 
was no credit to him that the whole of Arabi:, 

and Egypt came under the influence of the Muslims 
It w'as he who not only consolidated the conquered 
territories but also gave the empire an efficieni sys¬ 
tem of adnhnistratioTi, He may be regarded ias the 
real founder of the political administration of Tslam, 
His enfoi'cemont of ihe Slixiat Lau\ org.",n;s;^iioii 
of the police force, introduction of census, sfioends 
icnd the Mnrdim era of Hijrali, construction uf^forts 
on the frontier, cstabljsliment of the department of 
finance, improvement of agriculture and the agi tcuL 
Turists, patronage of female education, etc., to 

his ability as a great ruler and administral'or For 
;hfi safety of Arabia he asked the Jews of Kha^bar 
and the Christians of Najran to leave tne peninsula 
The prpMbition of purchasing and cutlivating lands 
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by the Arabs in the conquered countries speaks of 
his genius as a far-sighted statesman. Thus as a 
conqueror, as an administrator and a statesman, 

’Umar I deserved to be ranked as one cf the great¬ 
est rulers of the world. 

Hazrat ’Umar was the best example of ideal 
character. Ail the good qualities of a man were 
combined in him. Simplicity, dutifulness and im- 
partiality v.^ere the chief features of his character. j 
Himself a ruler of a vast dominion, ’Umar hved'likc 
an ordinary mam It was difficult foi; a foreign visi¬ 
tor or an unacquainted person to recognise the Kiia^ 
lifah. He had no bodyguard for personal Gaiety nor 
a magnificent palace for his residence. He was the 
embodiment gf softness and strictness^ He-was kind 
and sympathetic to the poor and for them he passed 
many a sleepless, night* He used to roam in the cimniciLr 
street at night to see the condition of Ms people amj 
on many occasions he helped them with money arid 
food. During the days of famine he carried sacks 
of com on his own shoulder to distribute among the 
distressed people. But he was very strict in the 
case of judgement, Hobody was exempted from the 
laws cf justice, even not his own son if he commit¬ 
ted any wrong. Nepotism and partiality could not 
touch his activities. High and low, rich and poor 
were all equal to him and to his law. When a com¬ 
plaint was brought against the provincial go^^ernor, 
he did not hestitate to dismiss him. In tne interest 
of Islam and the State he selflessly devoted his 
whole ene^g^^ time and brain and for this he will 
livo in the hearts and minds of the Muslims for air 
time to come. 
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^4-36 A.H./644^56 A.D.) 

Early life 

'Uthman was bom in 573 A.D. in the Quraysh 
remay of Banu Umayya clan. His ancestral pedi¬ 
gree joins tliat of the Prophet with the fifth ances¬ 
tor Before his acceptance of Islam he was known 
by hts surname Abu Amar. He was also known in 
n [Story as Dhu/}iiurayn, for he married Iw-o daugh¬ 
ters of the Prophet. His father's name was AfTaii 

n?li? ri® «rch enemy 

of Islam, belonged lo this claa ’Uhman learnt read- 

boyhood he was gene- 
rous f“’^bonest He was one of the few well-to-do' 
men in Arabia. Abu Bakr was his bosom friend. 

■ 1,= ’’!!!■ invited men to his reUgion 

dre™? V'“jy-four yeai-s of age. One night TJthmaa 

somebody was calbng him, 
one, Ahmad has appeared in 
Son = dh-ine in^ 

ch *t" ^^e'began^to rebuke^lm^Sen 

Emigration fo Abyssinia 

When the perEeciUion and tortur^K ™ tuts* 
urns exceeded all bounds. Muhammid \ ^ i’ 
vised hjs foiiowers lo migrate to 'ib^yslin^t and 
this occasion 'Uthman along with Ms ®ife 
panied the emigrants. After a coimlt o 
eamo back to Maltkali from where be 
Sraied to f-iadinah " 


■ -er' 
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His services to Islam; 

During his stay at Madinah, he took a promi¬ 
nent part in serving the cause of the Mushias. He 
placed ail his wealth at the disposal of the nation 
and in this respect he was second to Abu Bakr. 

When the Prophet expressed his desite to dig a 
, well for the Muslims, he fulfilled this desire of the 
Prophet by spending twenty thousand dirhams for 
the welL Again, when the Prophet expressed d 
wish to purchase an adjoining piece of land for ‘Uihman^ 
the extension of his own mosque, 'Uthman fulfil* to 

Jed bis wish too* During the Tubu.k campaign, when j";"" 
the Muslims were facing some difficulties due to 
want of money he contributed ten thousand dinars 
in cash and one thousand camels* In the battle 
of Badi* he could not take part owing to the illness 
ol his w-ife Huqayya* Here he only carried out the 
order of the Prophet who wanted him to attend 
on his sick wife. He took part in the battle of 
IJhud. He also took part in all other battles but 
he was not present at the treaty of Hudaybiah ac¬ 
cording to the Prophet's wish. He occupied a pro¬ 
minent position in the aiTairs of the State during 
the Khilafat of Abu Bakr and 'Umar. Both of them 
sought the advice of "Uthman in the discharge of 
their duties. 

T 

HIcctTon of nUthman 

When the life of *Umar was drawing to a close, 
he left the election for the future successor to the 
Hhilafat to a council consisting of ‘Ali, 'Uthman, 

Su’d, Talha, Zubayr and Abdur Rahman fain Auf* 
l?he services of every one of them were apprecia- 
I ble for the cause of Islam. ""But among them there ' 

\ was none standing out in distinct relief from the 
rest as did Abu Bakr and 'Umar in their respective 
j times’'. So,, it was a difficult question to choose one' . 

T out of many for the exalted office. During the 
I life time of "Umar his choice was fixed on Afau 
1 Ubaida bin Jarrah for his distinctive features. But 
he was already dead. The next choice was Abdur 
I Rahman who was not willing to shoulder the great 
. responsibUity. After the Khalifah's death, among 
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the five nomitiees Talha was not present at Madinah 
and the choice was left in the hands of Ahdur 
Rahman bin Aul who worked day and night for an 
a^cabla settlement. He consulted each one indi¬ 
vidually as to his opinion, Sa'd would support 
'Uthman. Zubayr mentioned both ’Uthman and 'All, 
^Uthman voted for 'AH and AH voted for ‘Uthman, 
Abdur Rahman asked the opinions *of other promi¬ 
nent men. At last the majority of votes was in 
favour of ‘Uthrnan and he was declared as the 
elected Khalifah. Everybody took the oath of alle¬ 
giance and when Talha came back, ^Uthman re¬ 
quested him td take the post of Khalifah but he 
refused and took the oath of fidelity to him, ^.Thus 
^Uthman became Khalifah on the votes of the 
^ majority. 


□on ^ 
TTVolt and 
*hc octen- 
*JdH &f tilt 

limpifc 


Trouble ftfi 

Syrian 

froniicr 


Conquest in the East 

,Wter six months from the demise of TTmar, the 
Persian king Yazdigard, who was in exited again 
Lned to insligate rebellion in the country against 
the authority of Islam, 'Uthman quelled the rebel¬ 
lion with an iron hand. Thereupon the other Per- 
sian kmgdoms came under the sway of the Mus¬ 
ics. ^e chiefs of Hisraf, Kabul, Gazna, Baikh and 
homage to the Muslims. Most part 
of Khurasan such as Nishapur, Tus and Man.' fell 

AW /fi-fn Muslims in the year 30 

A H./eso A.D. Durmg the reign of TJthman peace 
was not only esUblishing in the countries but 
towarfs the east and the north the frontiers of the 
Muslim Empire were considerably pushed forward . 

entirely under 

Muaw.yah On the death of his brother, ‘Umar 
gave him the government of Damascus. The Caesar 
of Rome had a covetous eye on this land. In the 

‘thr^tin^ff Khilafat, Mu’awlyah was 

eatened by the approach of an army from Asia 

h! Khalifah, Mu-awiyah defeated 

the Roman armies. Following up the success they 
overran Asia Minor. Then the island of Cyp^ waa 
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occupied by the Muslims and the inhabitants qf the 
place agreed to pay the same tribute to the Muslims 
.as they did to the Romans, 

Conquests in. the West 

The death of TJmar gave rise to disorder and 
confusion in the country. The Persians and the 
Romans were raising their heads against Islam. 
They from the beginning were anxious to nip the 
young State in the bud. In the year 26 A,H./ 646 A,D., 
the Roman, soldiers landed at the port of Alexan¬ 
dria and took possession of the town. Amr bin A's^ 
the Governor, then drove the Homans out and re^ 
covered that port. During this time a dispute arose 
between Amr, the Governor, and Abdullah bin Sa'd, 
foster-brother of TJthman, on certain administra¬ 
tive measures. The former’s place was occupied by 
the latter. In the year 31 A,H,/651 AD., the Roman 
.emperor sent a fleet of 500 vessels to invade Egypt, 
The Muslims with a fleet under the command of 
Abdullah met the enemy, A bloody battle was fought 
in which the Homans were discomfited. Thus the 
Muslims earned a good reputation even in naval 
war. The power of the Muslims began to increase 
l^th on land and sea. But in spite of their victories 
the clouds were lowering on the horizon of Khilafat, 

Charges against "Uthinau 

1 six years of his reign, Uthman 

ruled with good reputation and *'he was more be¬ 
loved by the Quraysh than Umar’', says Az-Zuhri. 
Several victories were won, many golden leaves 
were added to the history of Islam and the banner of 
the Crescent fluttered right from Morocco down to 
Kabul, But it is a strange anomaly that the people 
who once spoke highly of him, brought several ch^- 

^terwards against the innocent Khalifah, If 
the charges are analysed one by one, it will reveal 
to the readers that 'Utliman was free from the false 
a:rcusation brought against him. 

, charges the appointment of his own re- 

important posts and the dismissal of 
the efficient governors were prominent But on 
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clear and impartial examination the accusation will 
hardly appear to be just and true. 

In the first place Mu^awiyah, the Governor ol 
Syria, was a near relation of 'Uthman but this ap¬ 
pointment had been made by 'Umar and was simply 
continued under TJthman. Sa'd, the conqueror of 
Persia, was appointed during the reign of 'Umar but 
on minor complaints he was replaced by Mughira. 
But Tmar expressed a desire at his death-bed that 
Sa'd must be reinstated and for the fulfilment of 
his predecessor's desire, 'Uthman reappointed Sa'd 
to the governorship. But when a dispute arose be¬ 
tween Sa'd and Ibn-i-Mas'ud, the treasury ofUcer 
of Kufa, the former was again dismissed and Walid 
bin Aqba ?vas appointed in his place, Walid' bin 
>Aqba was a near- kinsman of 'Uthman no doubt, but 
his appointment was made in the beginning of his 
reign when he was free from these charges. It is. 
also dear from the fact that when Walid "was accus¬ 
ed of drinking liquor, he was not only dismissed 
but also given the prescribed number bf stripes 
^ required by law. If HCTthman was really actuated 
by any motive of partiality, he could have ignored 
this matter eaaUy, After Walid, Sa'd bin 'As be¬ 
came the Governor of Kufa but under him the rowdy 
^ements of Kufa scored a considerable success and 

the year 
Ash'axi had no blood- 
refeho^ip with the Khalifa. This man was ap¬ 
pointed governor by TJmar but when the people of 
B^ah accused him of partiality for the Quraysh, 
Uthman removed him and in his place appointed 
A man of their own choice. 

The greatest ^tiwbance was created in Egypt 
where AWull^ bin Sa'd was appointed in pl^e 

^ was the foster-brother 

of the Khalifah no doubt, but his services to the 
cause of Ismm were of great importance. His Afri- 
can triumph over the Roman hordes as welJ as his 
creation of a strong navy for the Muslim Empire 
show that he was a man of genius and daring ^'d 
Uthnuin was fully right in giving him the appoint. 
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ment. In spite tli»t when the inaurgents reach¬ 
ed Madinah and demanded his removal, he readily 
consented and appointed their own noimnee Muham¬ 
mad bin Abu Bakr in Abdullah bjn Sa d s placfc 
■From the above facts it is q lite clear that if ne- 
•otisin and favouritism should have actuated him, 

K^uld have turned a deaf ear to the damour 
against his relations ; but he not only remov^ tern 
OT public complaints, but also had 
strined on charge of drinking. It should also be 
borne in mind that some of 

niade during the first years of his reign when his 
hands were^ completely clean according to many 
critics. Se, it can be safely said that the dirges 
w«« absolutely baseless and the character of TJth- ^ 
man was perfectly free from the blemishes imputed 

to him, 

Uthman did relieve some of the old governors jt,inovd 
no doubt, but not-without definite reasons. Even .( 

’Umar tte Great had to depose heroes ^ 
lid, Mughira and Sa’d bin Abl Waqqas. Ife _ 
take this course in the interest of Islam. But no 
can doubt even to-day his honesty of motive. 

It is further alleged that ’Uthman was extra- 
vacant He gave away money to his relations and 
S^Lred the State Treasury TWs aUegation ^ 
quite false. It is well known to all that I^thman 
was the wealthiest m«chant in Arabia and dad 
was why he was passed by the name Ghani . Kia 
liberal contributions towards the cause of 
him great admiration in the days of the Propne . 

A man who placed aU his wealth kW- 

in his youtliful days at Ihe disposal of the Nation 
could also be kind to his kinsmen and especially 
when he had money enough of his own to 
sp«id/ ije did not take any allowance from the btate 
Treasury for himself. His speech as quoted by Ta¬ 
bari against such aUegations is noted here for the 
information of the general readers, “When 
of Government were entrusted to me I was tlrt big¬ 
gest owner of camels and goats in Arabia. ° ^ 

I possess neither a goat nor a camel, 
that are meant for the pilgrimage.. .It is alleged 
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that I love my relations and I give them riches. As 
regards my love for them it has never ii:duced them 
to usurp the rights of others. I put upon them the 
* obligations that are due from them. M regards my 
generosity towards them, I give them, whatever I 
do, out of my own property. As regards public pro¬ 
perty, I consider it lawful neither for myself nor 
for any one else. Even during the times, of the Pro¬ 
phet, Abu Bakr and "Umar I used to give large sums 
of my own earnings. This I did when I was yet a 
young man and as such stood in need of money. 
Now that I have reached the normal ILmit of my 
! family age and days are coming to a close and T 
have made over, all my possessions to my famHy, 
the misguided people say such things of me. J take 
nothing out of it, 30 that even what I eat, 1 eat out 
of my own earnings.*^ 

The above statement shows that ^Ulhmati ac¬ 
cepted nothing from the public treastiry for his per¬ 
sonal needs. He'gave one-fifth of the booty of battle 
of TnpoU to Abdullah bin Abi Sarh, oecause he 
promised him that in case of victory. But vvhen com¬ 
plaint was made, he asked h^pi to return the same. 
The mischief-mongers further told that the Khali- 
fah had reserved the State paitures for his own use 
and had forbidden the public to graze their cnmela 
^d horses there. It was the duty of the Khalifah 
to ma3ntain pastures for the upkeep of the war- 
horses and camels. As these pastures were main- 

public was prohibited from 
these. This was done by TJmar, 
deces^r^"”^" simply followed the order of his pre- 

TTknHf!.! charge laid at the door of tha 

S^thi HftJv Q was thje burning 

eL!« t? ^' 1 -an. As there were no standard 
p es of the Quran, great disadvantage pre\'ailed 
f orid- ’Uthman thought it des^ 
a le to st^dardue the text of the Quran To carry 
out this plan, 3 committee was appointed under th'b 

nd all the unauthentic copies were burnt 
action of the Khalifah war^Ived wTth gSt 
admiration. But afterwards the Khabfah ®wL 
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thoroughly* misuniderstood and the enemies raised a 
hue and cry that the Khalifah had caused the sacred 
volumes to. be burnt* 

Wlien complaints were brought against gover- ' 
nors, the'Khalifah asked the people to attend the 
following pilgrimage season with their grievances. 

All the governors met on. the occasion but nobody 
came forward with a grievance to put up. From Ci^nfcniuit, 
thisj it can be easily understood how fake the com- »i iht 
plaints were. The Khalifah then called a council *- 

of the governors to devise ways and means^ to put 
an end to this mischief. It was unanimously 'decided 
that the Khalifah would deal firmly with the ring 
Jead^s and make examples of them. But 'UihTnan 
was a man of meak temperament. He did not want 
that hundreds of life should be massacred for his 
personal interest. He even refused to keep body¬ 
guard at the door of his hoiise for his personal 
. safety. In spite of all qualities of head and heart, „ 
people misunderstood him and the conspiracy was 
gaining ground day by day. 

Causes of revolt 

The real causes of the revolt and of the murder 
of TlLhman are to he sought elsewhere. Firstly, 
there were people in the empire who had ^accepted, dii* 
Islam not for Us virtues but for its privileges. ‘Wbeii piaictl 
the privileges were denied to them because or their 
misconduct, they tried to do harm to the Khalifah. 1 

Abdullah ibn Saba, a Yemenite Jew who Had 
become Muslim for self-interest, took the leading 
part in the agitation against ’Uthman. When he was 
expelled from Basrah, Kufa and Syria successively . 
for his seditious activities he went to Egypt and 
began to preach against 'Uthman. Many were indu- 
eneed by his preaching and the power of the rebels ^ ibn 
thus increas^. Several nationalities were also sab.i 
subdued by the sword and they had jub^equenrly fltpmst 
accepted Islam. But still they entertained a definite 
Hatred for the Muslims* Taking tHe advantage of 
the disturbance they now sided witli the rebels. 

Secondly^ the rivalry and jealousy ^ong the 
Quraysh themselves, namely between the house of 
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the Hetshlm and that ef the Umayyah. had weakened 
the power of TOhman and constituted one of the 
main causes of his failure. Before the birth of 
, Muhammad (Sm.) there also existed rivalry bet¬ 
ween tJie two dynasties. But under the peaceful 
Mign of TJthman the tribal jealousy began to'rear 
its head and when the power of the Umayyads was 
going to be established, the Hashimites could not 
tolerate it. The Khallfah granted land in Irai^ in 
place of Ma^ah Co the Quraysh who had left Mak 
Syria. The anti-party began to preach that 
TJthman \yas showing favour to the Quraysli and 
the riv'alry between the Quraysh and the non- 
Quraysh took a serious turn* Had all the Quraysh. 
rallied round ‘Uthman at that critical moment, ft 
would have been possible for him to crush Arab 
faction which challenged the authority of the Khali- 

fr’’ enemy was supported by 

tne Hashimites who did not want the Umayyads in 
power. Thirdly, the weak t^aracter of 'Uthman 
■was mainly responsible for his misfortune. TJthman 
was a very ^mple, pious and kind-hearted Khaljfah, 
Sii.ipUcity and leniency have no place in administra- 
lirnr-f? that critical period when a 

t**® adminiatratioB. 

wanting in >Uthman. 

^ ® “"t believe that 

others could do mischief to him and to his Khilafat 

Sim« 

*“?'’“raged the evil-doers to 
intentions. They began to spread 

crime against whom charges of 

enme were Drought before the Khalifah •Uthmr.n'^ 
kindness fiave thf^m b uuiirijns 

became a power that could not^he e^y^wushed^ 


wlth^ll different views but 

Vk» j ■ ‘*i^®''®nces they stuck to one point. 

Entimee To^^acII^ 'Uthman and uprooting the Umay- 

rebel? iniD procceuca qmte systematically. Tht scdilinnieter 

SCnil 

before the Khalifah, It is said that Tftbman pro- 
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Tnised to redress the grievances of thte people but 
Marwan, the chief adviser of the Calipli, played a 
foul game with them by writing to the govtarnors to 
murder the deputationists pji their arrival. It is alsa 
said that when, the insurgents demanded the recall 
of the Governor of Egypt and the substitution of 
Muhammad bin Abu Eakr instead, the Khalifah 
without any question acceded to their request and 
handed over to them the letter of appointment. But 
yet they were not pleased with the KhalifdlL They ^ * 

took Madinah by surprise and raised the shouts, 

^Vengeance/^ “Vengeance.” ‘Ali asked there reason 
and they produced the letter under tl.e seal of the 
Khalifah addressed to the Governor of Egypt, con¬ 
taining the instruction that as soon as those people 
would reach Egypt, they should be put to death 
and he should consider his order of dismissal can¬ 
celled: It is stated that the deputationists inter cep- 7 ^^ . 

ted the letter when a special courtier of the Khalifah nf the 
as carrying it to Egypt. It can he rightly asked Kb.iiifafi 
ow could all of them return at one and the same I" 

, time when this letter was caught only by those who 
were going to Egypt. The road to Basrah, Kufa and 
Egypt lies in different directions. It was absolutely H., 

impossible lor physical beings to reach the capital at 
one and the same time. They had forged the letter 
and had planned to take the Madinites unaware^ 

The Klialifah was completely ignorant of any such 
letter* He declared it by a solemn oath but they did 
not believe him. They demanded, “Whether you 
wrbte it or not, you are unfit to be the Khalifah and 
you must abdicate”. They further threatened him 
with death. To this the Khalifah replied, “Death I 
do not fear and consider it the easiest thing. But 
I shall not figlit with you, for if I wdshed to tight, I 
would have thousands here to fight for me. But I 
have no heart, to shed a drop of Muslim blood”, 

Tho seditionista surrounded the house of the 
Khalifah and while he was reading the Quran in AsKi^wim- 
the midst of his family, he was caught and assassi- Tjrm (if 
Dated by two Egyptians on the 17th June, 656 A.D, 'Uthman 
His wife* Naila, while trying to save her husband, 
lost her fingers* 
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Tbe assassination of tJthman had far-reaching 
consequences throughout the period. Mr. Wellhau- 
sen. a famous German historian saySt “The murder 
of ^Uthman was more epoch-making than almost 
any other event of Islamic history”. Unity of Islam 
which was maintained by the first two Khalifahs 
was lost and serious dissentions arose among the 
- Mushms. The Muslim world was divided into two 
parties, the Umayyads and the Hashimites. The 
Umayyads under the leadership of Mu^awiyah 
fought for a long time with ^AJi for the blood of 
’Uthman and ukijoately established the Umayyad 
dynasty. Mr, Joseph Hell says, “The assassination 
of ’Ulhman was i\ signal for civil war.” The civil 
war firat began with 'Ali, Talha and Zuhayr and 
then with ^Aii and Mu’awiyah. It at last came to an 
end in the tragedy of Karbala. With All’s accession 
to power the authority of Madinah ceased to exist 
and that of Damascus began to increase. On the 
murder of TOhman the provincial Cities struggled 
for supremacy and its effect was soon felt. 

The history of 'Uthman’s period has been 
over-coloured by the Jealousy and animositv bet- 
weeti the Umayyads and the Abbasids. When the 
Abbasjds came to power, they tried to tarnish the 
history of the Umayyads. William Muii says in this 
co^ecbon, '*Most traditiona attribute the writinc 
and sealing of the order to Marwan, the Khalifahi 
unpopular, cousin who throughout the Tnarration 
«cei^ constant abuse as the author of 'Ulhman's 
Roubles, out aL this is manifestly tinged by the 
Abbasid and anti-Umayy^ad prejudices”. He further 

aulhorilies Uthman pre^ 
the royal share of the booty as a free gift to 
Marwan, ms prime minister, and they add that this 

Buf ’Uthman's impeactmient. 

um IV reads like a parly calumny." 

-TTmir ’r Students of history that 

Tlmnr I ,mc All for whom the imurgcnts fought 

it” murdered TJthman, were assassinated. So, 

^ TJthman in the light 

of Msaasinaiion. Tlie history of the Khalifah should 
be thoroitglily re-wriUen. 
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^thman’s reign 

Nobody ciin deny the fact that the territorial 
expansion of the empire of Islam was greatly effec¬ 
ted during the reign of ‘Uthman, He not only put 
down the rebellions with a heavy hand but also 
annexed Afchonfstan, Turkistan and Khi m to 
liie empire of Islom. Tlie Roman hordes were driven 
off and, over and above, Armenia, A^erbijan and 
Asia Minor were added to the Empire of Islam. It 
was in Ihe reign of ‘Uthman that the rst naval con¬ 
quest of Islam began and Ibe island ^f Cyprus was 
conquered by the Musliiri shins. Alexandria was 
recaptured Ircm the Homans and the power of 
Caesar was fin ally crushed. All these show that the 
power of Isl^rrL was at the Muith of its glory during 
the reign of ‘Uthman. 


Ad in i nistrati on +tif' ‘Uth in an x/" 

The Khalifah accepted nothing from the public 
treasury. On Ihe other hand, he liberally spent his 
own wealth foi' public good. During hia la&t days he 
spent the whole of hifi wealth on public good ex¬ 
cept two can:,^ds for the pilgrimc'^^e according lo 
T;>br.ri. Ho did. not change the existing: system of 
admi^ji.'itraticn. The council of conaultation was 
maintn'ned and all affairs were Fettlcdi^by this coun- 
ciL All the departments oX the State worked as dur¬ 
ing the rci^m of "Umsr,. The revenue department was 
m a condition. Many new buildings were 

built and roads, bridges, mosques and guest-houses 
were construeio:l in different parts of the empire. To 
prefect Madinah against floods, a huge dam was also 
consinicted. The Prophet's mosque was extended 
and rebuilt ^vith stone. Arrangements for the supply 
of water were also made at Madinah. 


Character ol 'Uthmea 



■Uthrsnn wns upright, dutiful and generous. In 
chastity and integrity 'Uthman was as firm as a 
mountain. Modesty vras the salient feature of his 
character. The Prophet himself was so much pleased 
with him that, after the death of hia two daughters 
had there been any other daughter he would have 
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giren her in marriage to nCTthman The Khalifah 
waa roUing in plenty, yet he contented himself with 
plain dress and plain food- He took special care to 
collect the diff^nt parts of the Holy Quran and ■ 
under him the different parts of the Quran were 
put into one volume- Hia love for his brother Mus¬ 
lims made him sacrifice Ids own life rather than .i 
vie'd the sword against them* A man who sacrificed ^ 
his life for Lhe solidaniy of Iplani and the good of 
his subjects can easily be called a true patriot and a 
benign ruler. 





CHAPTEK X 
/- 'AU 

(36-41 A-H76a0—fi01 AJD,) 

Early life 

iCThe founh Khalifah Hairat ’All was the son of 
Abu Talibjthe Prophet's uncle, under whose guar¬ 
dianship the Prophet, after ttie death of hi^? grand¬ 
father, Abdul MuLtalib, was brought up- Abu Torab 
was his surname*^ He came or the clan of £anu 
Haahim, The Prophet belonged to the same clan, 

The high function of the Sacred House of Ka'bah 
iVas entrusted to this clan. ,'Ali was born ten years 
before the Call of Muliammad (SmA. Due to his 
poverty *A!i was brought up under the care of the 
Prophet. The Prophet loved him as a son and gave 
his daughter Fatimah in niarriage to him in the first 
or second year of the Hijrah, 

As 'Ali was brought up from his childhood in 
the house of the Prophet, he knew all about him, conre™ 
Se, when the Prophet invited men to accept hia 
mission, 'Ali was among the foremost few who res¬ 
ponded to his Call* < ^ 

% i 

Ilia services to Islam before accession 

On the occasion of Hijrot, 'Ali was left at Mak- 
kah and he played an important role in the history 
of Islam during this time. When the Prophet's house 
was surrounded by the enemies at night just before 
his departure for Madinah he was asked by the Pro¬ 
phet to occupy his bed and thereby the Prophet 
saved himself by slipping out in the dark of the 
night- When the besiegers saw 'Ali in the bed instead Oeparone 
of the Prophet, they were greatly surprised, for they ■ 
had nothing to do witli him. They had resolved to 
take the life of the Prophet but when the attempt 
was baffled, they retired to the previous life* 'Ali^ 
as soon as the work was done, set out for Madinah 
and rendered a great ser\dce there. 
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'AU was gifted with an extraordinary measure 
of daring which he devoted to the service of Islam. 
He took part in almost all the battles that were 
fought during the ILfe-time of the Prophet, At the 
battle of Badr he was the bearer of the Prophet's 
standard and showed groat feats of bravery on this 
occasion* At the battle of Uhud which took place in 
the third yeai- of the Hijrah, 'Ali was stuck to his 
ground. At the siege of Ban a Qm-ayzah the stand¬ 
ard of Islam was placed in the hands of 'Ar, In the 
sixth year of the Hijrah he discomfited the Banu 
Sa^d who rallied round the standard of the Jews of 
Khaybar. At the treaty of Hudaybiah, he was also 
present and acted as a scribe. But of all the martial 
exploits of *Ali, the most brilliant was the capture 
of Qamus, the famous fort of Khaybar, On thi^ oc- 
rasion the task was first entrusted to Abu Bakr 
then to/Umar and when both of them were unsuc¬ 
cessful m capturing the fort, the banner of Islam 
was placed in the hands of 'All who turned the tide 
?fii 1 twinkling of an eye. With the 

Prophet entered the town 
Standard 

t w™ was first entrusted. At the 

played an jtnporlaiit part. 

under the Prophets own order. And just after the 

*e Proper 

wantrf to eommiimrafe the news fo the enemies 

imniLed°"n*'A’f Ih" and the task was 

imposed on A.i who accordingly made the an¬ 
nouncement on the occasion of pilgrimaVe In 
Wtn year of the Hijrah. ’Ali was senufea^ Se 

Sise! sh^octed Ti he/fathe^s 

t 5 arf in j? n ^ Arabia, he took duo 

part in the defence of the capital. After Abu Bato*s 
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desith he s-wore allegiance to 'Umai' and to streng- . 
then the tie of relationship further» he gave his 
own daughter Ummi Khulthum in marriage to Oath of ■ 
^Umar He was a constant helper of Umar in the tUfKiancL 
administration of the State, In the case of Uthman'a 
election he voted in favour of 'Uthman and when 
‘iJthman was surrounded by enemies, he ordered his 
own son Hasan lo keep watch at the gate of 
Uthman'S hause, 

^ ^-"IVitb the death of 'Uliiman everything went out 
of order. Confusion and anarchy prevailed in the 
city of Madinah. Of the three bands of insurgents* 
the Egyptian was the most powerful. After five days 
of andtehy Ibn-i-Saba, the Eg>i>tian leader, suppor- 
,ted the cause of 'Ali on the ground that be was elcctifl 
the rightful Khalifah in whose favour the Prophet shaiibb 
had made a bequest. On tiie 23rd June, 656 A.E., An 
was saluted as Khalifah by the insurgents and the 
public swore allegiance to him one by one. With 
the accession of 'Ali there opens a, new chapter in 
the history of Islam* 

[ After the election of 'Ali, the Insurgents retired 
to their respective places. At the same time the as¬ 
sassination of Uthmart had been noised far and 
wide- The cry of revenge had resounded in every 
cO'rner of Arabia for tiie blood of the Kho^fah. Talha ^ 

and Zubayr fequested ^ the Khalifah to punish the 
..assassins of U thin an. 'Ali realising the political 
condition of Arabia—especially of Basrah, Kufa and 
Fustat, refused to comply with their requwt^d told 
them that he would l^e necessary steps towards 
these assassins after restoring peace in the kingdom.^ 

Because to go against the insurgents at that time 
meant to disrupt the empire of Islam. The assassi- 
nation of Uthman was not the"w^ork of a few indi¬ 
viduals that they could be easily secured and execu¬ 
ted. There were large .bodies of men at the back of. 
the conspiracy in aB the three centres. Hence he 
could not think it proper to take any action against 
the insurgents at that time, 

(^en the political sky was cloudy, he took an- 
otlier step to change all the governors in the hope 
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that insurgents would he pleased with the new gover¬ 
nors nnd they would cease to raise the standard of 
refaellion in the long run; but many of hi? friends 
advised him not to lake such a step before establish¬ 
ing himself as Khalifahj With regard to Mu'aw'iyah, 
ftey particularly asked him not to interfere witli 
nim For.Uhe appointment of Mu'awiyah was not 
madp by ythman hut by ’Umar. In spite of ihis 
warning Ah %vanted to remove Mtfawiyah from the 
pvmorship of Syria J When he made up his mind 
to change the gpvernors for the welfare of the Si^ 
nr did not like to make an exception in the nl 
Muawiyah, He appointed 'Uthman-bin Hanif as 
|ove^or in place of Ibn Amir. Qays was posted in 
The governors of Kufa and Syria were a^^k- 
ed to give up their posts. The governor of Kuf ^ na- 
reed to tender his resignation but Mu’awiyah* the 
governor of Syria, refused to obey the order So 
fcsension -and dispute grew up between ^Ali and 

begun 
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of^“bajT aemandod 

‘'5,"1P’y 'Win Iheir demand, lliev 
S ^n fr’’ Mlleetinn of a vast 

^ Pilgnmage and mformed her of the 
Hil hl She waited for aorne 

to hant bringing the [nsur^! 

shocked to hear of the miir- 
Slecfa^thfir'^ iniiocent KhaEfah of Islam. The 

things reached ^r^teaonS h! 

Hanif of ail about it i^ a letter tk 

the adjoining place auH entered 

On the following dav ^ prisoner, 

throughout the citv whTch endedT 

of ‘AlFs Dartv wnich ended in the discomfilure 

the hands? nf the JebL!^** Government passed into 


BM\e of Camel (Jamal) 

^ 'Ali understood the situation. He wanted to 
avoid war, for it would disturb the peace and tran- 
quality of the empire. With this object he entered 
mto peace negotiations with Talha and Zubayr, But isr^rLi ► 
toe people who made him Khalifah got alarmed at wih 
the negotiations. The peace in the empire was not 
after their choice. ^It meant their own doom'\ So. 
when an were asleep, they made a night-attack o 
the troops of Ai'shah. People apprised Ai’shah of j. 
in the morning and she mounted a camel, (-tfj 
.which the battle is Imown as that of Jamot . 

Camel) and went out. TaJha and Zubayr left the ^nd 
batt^ held according to tlie terms of negotiations 
but both of them, while running awiiy. were caught 
Md killed by the ruffians: Ai^shah now became the 
target of their attack and a most fierce fighting took ' 
place, Ai^aliah fought gallantly but toe battle came 
to an end in favour of 'Ali. The battle of Camel 
ended the first civil war, AH treated Ai’shah with 
due honour and sent her to Madinah escorted by her 
own brother Muhammad bin Abu Bakr. ’ ► i 

AD. A^i transferred his capital 
from Madinah to Kufa for his own conyenience. 

After ^riving in K™, he again wrote a letter to 
Mu awiyah telling him that in the interest of Islam 
he should submit to him. But MuWiyah sent a 
message refusing to submit tiU the blood of 'Uthman 
was avenged He now excited the people by show¬ 
ing the blood-stained shirt of the murdered Khalifah 
and toe severed fingers of the latter's wife. NailaJ 
The Sypans who were loyal .to Mn'awiyah wei? 
over the tragic death of 'Uthrnan and had rallied dispute 
banner. They were determined to avenge 
the blood of the deceased Khalifah (it was at this 
period that Mu^awiyah might have fhought^of be- 
conung ^ahfah himself when the powerful Syrians 
were at his back.J 'Ali could have averted the dan¬ 
ger if he were tafttful, Muir writes, “Had Ali been 
wise, he would have used the angry Syrians to take 
vengeance on the regicides and in doing so crushed 
as well, the rising rebellion of the Arab tribes" It 
can also he said that he would have nipped the am- ^ . 
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bitioii of Hu*awiyah In the bud and thus prevented 
the rise of the Utnayyads to power. But 'Ali fol¬ 
lowed a different course, ' 

The Syrians realised the weakness of the Khali* 
fah and raised a hue and cry against him for the 
blooifl of Titthman. In order to rntnesa the growing 
indignation of the Syrians^ Mu^awiyah detained the 
envoy of the Khalifah for a few days and then al¬ 
lowed him to go with his reply that he would sub¬ 
mit to the Khalifah provided the assassins of ’Uth- 
man were properly brought to book- /^Ali, finding 
no other way, com pelled to declare war against 
Mu'a w iyali. 

■"' Battle of Siffin 

at the head of fifty thousand' men marched 
out against Syria./At the outset people were slack 
in answering to his call, but at last they rallied 
round the Khalifah^On learning of ’Ali's aporoach, 
Mu'awlyah witlr e vast army proceeded against 'AH 
and the two armies met at a place named Sififin. 'Ali 
did not want to shed Muslim blood in vain and with 
this end m view he sent three men to Mu'awiyah 
asking him to submit in the interest of the empire 
of Islam. Mu'awnyah in reply demanded that the 
murderers of TTthman should be brought to justice* 
The demand was again refused by ^AH on the same 
ground. At last the battle ensused. On the second 
day of the battle. Mu'awiyah became despired of 
victory. In order to avoid a crushing defeat he, upon 
the advice of the cunning Amr bin A's. had recourse 
to a ruse* He ordered the soldiers in the front rank 
to fasten tile Quran to their lances as a sign that 
war should cease and that decision should be refer¬ 
red to the Quran. AL this the fighting was stopped 
and it was decided that the decision should be left 
to two persons, une from ^All's side and another from 
Mu'awiyali's side—and they must abide by the de¬ 
cision of these two men, 

Abu Musa Ash'ari was appointed from *Ali's 
party and Amr bin 'As represented Mu'awlyah’s 
party. In case the two could not <^tne to any suitable 
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rest of the empire would remain under 'AIL Thus 
the conflict between and Mu^awiyah came to an 
end. 


£f£cciB flf . 
the civil 


The civil war which ended ih the defeat and, 
ultimately, death of ‘Ali signalised the termination 
of the democratic rule of Islam, It also resulted for 
the first time in the rise of the Kharijite sect who 
played the mp^t important part in the history of 
Islam, 
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The failure of *Alx and the success vt Mu'awiyah 
may be ascribed to the following causes. Firstly, 'Ali 
had. to fight against Talha, Zubayr and Ai’shah who 
made a common cause against him. When Talha 
and Zubayr who entered into leagu^with 'Ali were 
going a\vay from the battle-field according |o the 
negotiation, they were caught and killed by thfe fol¬ 
lowers of 'Ali» Their death ultimately strengthen¬ 
ed the power of Mu‘awiyah and weakened the cause 
of ^Ali. Secondly, there were rebellions in the 
empire, especially in Basrah, Egypt ^nd Persia and 
the declaration of independence in these provinces 
created serious trouble for 'Ah. The loss of Egypt 
was a death-blow to his power and prestige. Thirdly, 
Mu'awiyah depended upon the Syrians who were 
loyal and faithful to him, while 'Ali had to depend 
on the Kufans who were fickle minded and did not 
stand by him in times of trouble end danger. Besides, 
the presence of regicides in the army .of the Khalifah 
and the desertion of the Khawarij who left his party 
in ^e battle of Siilin and kept the country in con¬ 
stant disord^ had seriously weakened the party of 
*Ali. Fourthly, the struggle between the Umayyada 
and the Hashimites was no Jess a source ef trouble 
to 'Ali. The time was also favourable for Mu'awiyah 
because the power of the former began to increase at 
that time, while that of the latter was on the way to 
decay. Fifthly, the character of 'Ali was responsible 
for his failure. He was a brave warrior, no doubt, but 
not a good organiser and a foreaighted statesman. His 
hasty policy in changing the governors of the pro¬ 
vinces before establishing his power and position 
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to go to the mosque for the flv^ dally prayers to 
listen to the complaints of both the Muslims and the 
non-Muslims. 

'Ali was a constant companion of the Holy Pro¬ 
phet and during the early period of Islam he dis¬ 
played feats of courage and bravery. In points of 
knowledge and daring he proved the best possible 
pilot for the bark of Islam in those stormy days. As 
a man of sound knowledge he was asked by the Pro¬ 
phet to do the work of scribe of the Holy Quraru He 
was a commentator of the Holy Quran of high stand¬ 
ing. In the preservaUon of Hadith he had a unique 
position, Tiiat is why he was called the “Gate of 
knowledge”. His whole life was dedicated to the 
service of Allah and His creation. In spite of all 
these admirable virtues and qualities, 'Ali was lack¬ 
ing in foresight^ alertness and expediency and hence 
his career as a Khalifah ended in sad failure. 


Accessian of Hasan 

On the demise of ‘AH bis eldest son Hasan was 
elected as the Khalifah. No sooner had the news 
reached the ear of Mu'awiyah than lie, taking the 
opportunity, invaded Iraq. Hasan was then forced 
to send troops under the command of Qays against 
Mu'awiyah. But a false report of the death of Qays 
had changed the situation of the battle and the 
troops, rose in revolt against the Khalifah. Ifasan 
realiring the gravity of the situation sent a letter of 
submission to Mu'awiyah, He agreed to abdicate his 
right in favour of Mu'awiyah on condition that after 
his death his younger brother Husayn would be the 
I^alifah. After the acceptance of the tenns bv 
Mu^awiyah, Hasaii retired with his family to Madinah 
where he was poisoned to death by one of his wives 
at the litigation of Yasid. Such was the miscr.Vole 
end of Hasan, the grandson of Llie Prophet, 

:Falf of the Pious Khilafat 

The Arabs were destined to carry the message 
of mercy and the .announcement of divine faith lo 
all mankind. With incomparable energy and devo- 
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iion, they took the banner of Islam and carried it to 
every quarter of the earth. The teachings of the 
Prophet inspired them with new life and tliey came 
out from their desert fastnesses as ILe preceptors of 
humanity. Within thirty years, they had built up an 
empire even greater than that of Rome. But the 
religion of humanity could not escape the curse of 
discord. The following are the causes which led to 
the fall of the Pious Khilafat; 

The enmity between the Hashimites and the 
Umayyads constituted one of the main causes for 
the fall of the Pious Khilafat. This tribal jealousy 
and rivalry existed even before the birth of Mu¬ 
hammad (Sm.). But the teachings of the great 
Prophet kept them in check. Abu Bakr and ‘Umar did 
not belong to any of the parties and as they were en¬ 
gaged in wars with the foreign powers, the tribal 
jealousy could not raise its head. But the peaceful 
reign of ‘Uthman allowed the dormant rivalry to 
rear its head. When the Umayyad supremacy under 
‘Uthmsn was going to he established, the Hashimites 
could npt tolerate it. They tried to undo the influ- 
. ence of the Umayyads in the empire. With this end 
in view, they sided with the enemies of ‘Uthman. 
Had the Hashimites and the 'Umayyads been uni¬ 
ted at that critical time, the Arab faction which chal- 
. lenged the authority of 'Uthman would have been 
crushed. But the enmity between the two had en¬ 
couraged the enemy and was ultimately responsible 
for the murder of 'Utliman. With the murder of the 
Khalifah^ the unity of Islam was lost and the gates 
jof civil war were opened. ^ * 

'Uthman had removed some of the governors 
and high officials and appointed, in their places his 
own relatives. The dismissal was not without 
reasons and the new governors were able and effici¬ 
ent, but the people misunderstood his policy. The 
Kufans, Basrites and Egyptians formed a formid¬ 
able body of'discontent and carried on a propaganda 
against 'Uthman. They not only brought about the 
fall of 'Uthman but their activities weakened the 
stability of the empire as well. When 'Ali became 
Khalifah, he changed all the governors appointed 
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by his jinniediatc ^redece^or. He also ignored the 
Snura and refused to leeogni^ie the validity of the 
decisions taken - by his predecessor. This policy 
of 'Ali credited a host of enemies in the empire. 
Mii'awiyah, the Syrian Governor, stood vehemently 
against the Kholifah and ultimately founded the 
Umayyad dynasty. 

The conflict between ‘All and Mu‘awiyah was 
one of the prominent causes of the fall of tlie pious 
Khilaiat On his accession to the Khilafah 'Alt 
ivrole a letter to Mu‘awjyeh asking him to resign 
his post but the latter replied that unless the bioocl 
of *Ulhman was avenged lie would not submit to 
him. dispute arose between 'All and MiTawiyah 
and ji resulted in the battle of Siffin. On the second 
day of the battle, Mu'awiyah, finding no hope of 
success sought a new plan at the advice of his 
General Amr bin A‘s ordered his soldiers to fast¬ 
en the Quran U> their lances as sign of peace The 
battle was stopped and it was decided that the mat¬ 
ter should be left to the decision of the two persons 
appointed from both the parties, Abu Musa Ash'an 
was chosen ps the representative of 'Ali, while 
Mu awiyan selected Amr bin A's, The decision of 
the ai-Ditos was that both ‘Ali and Mu‘awiyah 
should give up the claim of Khilafat and. a third 
man should be elected as Khalifah. This decision 
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CHAPTER XI 


ADMINISTRATION UNDER THE PIOUS 
KHALIFAHS 

Origin of the Khilafat 

With the election of Abu Bakr the institution ol 
Khilafat came into existence. The Prophet had no 
son and he also did not nominate any one, before hia 
death, to be the head of the Republic of Islam. But 
there was the need of some one to be installed in 
this post to maintain the unity of the new State and 
religion. At first nobexiy among his followers and 
well-wishers paid serious attention to the question 
of succession. Soon an accident took place and the 
leaders of the Muslim community were forced to 
take quick measure. At that time the Ansar 
(Helpers) became active to choose a successor of 
the Prophet and with this end in view they assem¬ 
bled together to elect a person from amongst them¬ 
selves, At this state Abu Bakr, ‘Umar and Abu 
Ubayda hastened to the spot and they handled the 
matter in such a way that Abu Bakr was ele^ed 
Khalifah (successor). The Ansar accepted him 
as their Khalifah. This election of Abu Bate was 
sudden and unplanned. Although the elc-ction of 
the Khalifah was held in a gathering oi the Ansar, 
next day It got approval in the general assembly^ of 
the Muslims in the mosque. This became a prece¬ 
dent for the subsequent elections. 

System of Election 

The most significant feat ure of the Ploua 
Khalifa hb was their system of election. All the fbw 
Khalifahs were elected in one way or the other. This 
kind of election may be called an indirect election. 
In this system of election there were two stages, 
namely, (1) the choice of a new Khalifah and 
its coofimatio,! by the Bayt (oath of allegiance) 
of the people present th«'e. 

1 One or more leading Campanions of the I*rophet 
used to choose a new Khalifah. Abu Baki was, in 
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this way, choosen by TJniRr and Abu TJbayds#* TJniar 
was chosen an the same way by Abu Bakr* ^Qthinaii 
was chosen or elected by Abdur Rahman bin Aul 
and other members of the Electoral Board, Alter tiie 
murder of UthIrlan^ Ali was chosen by the rebeU 
leaders and the leading people of Madinah, In the 
matter of electing the Khalifah, leading followers 
and respectable persons acted as a sort of an Electo¬ 
ral Board of Elders or Shura,. They used to nomi¬ 
nate the Khalifah directly and unanimously. This 
was the remarkable feature of choosing a Khnlifah, 
Those who at first opposed to the choice of a man as 
Khalifah were not allowed to do so once it was made. 
Hazrat Ali was at first reluctant to pay bondage to 
Abu Bakr and luter to Uthman, But as soon as the 
choice was announced, he accepted them as Khalifnh, 
In the early days of Islam t^re was ik> scope for 
opposition. 

*rhe Muslim community had to > accept the 
choice after It was announced by the Companions, 
The Muslims were asked to confirm the choice by 
takiiig the oath of allegiance at the hands of tlie 
KhaUfah-deaignate, After the popular oath-taking 
was over, the newly elected Khalifah used to address 
the people giving briefly the outline of his pob'cy 
which he would follow during the tenure of his 
office (Khilafat), 

Tn the elective system of the Pious Khalifahs 
several merits were noticed. These merits made 
the early Islamic Stale democratic and republican. 
But for the tribal environments and circumstances 
arisen, its scope was somewliat limited. The system 
of the election of the Khalifahs had also some defects. 
Each of these Pious Elhalifahs was elected in a way 
different from the election of the other. As there was 
no definite and regular system of election, political 
disputes over the election of the Khalifahs got ground 
and these disputes led to three civil wars in the 
early period of Islam. 


The Khalifah 

The Khalifah was the head of the State elected 
by the people in the manner discussed before. There 
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was no constitutional or political check on his 
authority. But this does not mean that he was auto¬ 
crat or his power was unlimited. The Khalifah had 
to exercise his authority according to the injunctions 
of the Quran and the Suiuiah of the Prophet. In 
later days it became almost binding on the KbaUfah 
to follow the path of Abu Bakr and Umar. 

The Khalifah had no prophetic function at all, 
' but he had to perform some religious duties. His 
chief religious functions were to lead the congrega- 
tfonsi prayers in the Mosque of the Prophet and 
deliver the KhutbofL at Piiday oretions. To lead 
congregational prayers as Imam was regarded as the 
sign of religious and political headship in Islam. The 
man who performed this duty was ^e possessor of 
supreme authority. The Khalifah was not only the 
Head of the State but also the Cominander-in-Chief 
of the Arm3\ He used to send armies against foreign 
States, appoint Generals and even instruct them in 
the suppression of enemies, as Umar did in the Bat¬ 
tle of Qadisiya* In matters of appointment of Gene¬ 
rals, and sending of military expeditions the 
Khalifah usually took advice of the Companions and 
advisers. The Khalifah was also the Chief Judge of 
the empire. At first there were no judges. The Khali¬ 
fah himself tried and decided all cases. In the pro¬ 
vinces the Governors used to perform all judicial 
functions on his behalf. To speak the truthf the 
Executive and the Judiciary were not separate at 
that time. As the volume of duties of the Govern¬ 
ment officials and the number of Muslims began to 
increase in the conquered provinces, Umar felt the 
necessity of separating the judiciary. He' appointed 
judges or qazis in the cantonments and provincial 
towns. Last of all, the Khalifahs had to supervise the 
collection of revenues, the construction of canals and 
other public works. However, the Pious Khalifahs, 
especially tlie first two Khalifahs, consulted the 
Shura in the discharge o£ their duties and functions. 

The Shura , 

The ^ Consultative Body was another notable 
feature of the Pious Khalifahs, This body was 
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called Shura or Mnjiu-c The Kha'ifahs con- 

suUed it in all affairs of tlic St^te, It had its origin 
in the teachings of the Holy Quran. The Prophet 
hhnself followed the Shura and it was in vogue 
among the tribes of irabio In a verse of the Quran 
the Muslims hi^ve been called upon consult their 
affairs arnoiig lhemselveV\ The Prophet used to 
consult hi? Conipanions in matters about vrhich 
there is no direction in the Quran, In this respect 
he used to follow the customs of the Arab tribes. 
In jrnj Iters of war or peace the tribal chief consulted 
the lidding persons of his tribe of elan. As regards 
the importance of the Shura Umar I emphatically 
declared. "There can be no KhlJafat except by con¬ 
sultation'\ 

Thwe was no fixed rule about the formation of 
the Shura or the number of ilS members. Usually 
it was composed of the Principal Compajiiona from 
among the Muhajirun. Sometimes leading Ansar 
were included in the Shura along with the Muha¬ 
jirun. On special occasions even ordinary citUens 
of Madinah or visiting dignitaries of the tribes or 
provincea were called to attend the meeting of the 
Shura. The Shura he'd its sitting in the Mosque 
of tl;e Prophet. To call a meeting of the Shura a 
herald Jised to go round proclaiming '‘Ar-Salafu 
Jam'ah" which means 'aasemble for prayer'. 

The Shura used to advise the Khallfah in the 
perfurmon^ of various duties. The Khalifah took 
advi<^ of the Shura in the despatch of armies^ in the 
appointment of generals, governors and other offi¬ 
cers, in the fixaUon of the pay of soldiers, in the 
assessment of taxes and in the creation of new posts. 

the Shpra was not a sovereign legislative body. 
Like the Kbalifali, it had no power to change Islamic 
laws or violute the dictates of the Quran and the 
Sunnab. 


Ti’ ^ democratic organisation of the 

Pious ^ahfahs. But it bad defects too, such as, 
mck of definite rules regarding its composition, 
functions anci procedure. The sittings of the Shui'a 
were not held regularly under set rule^ but were 
dependent on the sweet will of the Khalifah, That 
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was why the works of the Shura were conducted well 
under a Khalifah like Umar who called its sittings 
whenever he faced any emergent situation. But 
during the Khilafat of Ins successor a, Uthman and 
Ali, the regular sittings ul the Shura ceased to take 
place. 

The Secretariat 

Under tiic Pious Khalifahs there was no office * 

for conducing the affairs of the State, All works 
were done under the direct personal supervision of 
the Khalifah. But as Ihe duties and responsibilities 
of the Khalifah increased, he secured the help of a 
Companion or a citizen to conduct the various,works 
of the Government. Thus Umar was charged with 
the administration of justice and the diatrifaution Cumpuiioni 
of poor-tax during the time of Abu Bakr. Ali who 
was a scholar was entrusted with the work of cor¬ 
respondence and supervision of the captives of war. 

So, the heavy burden of administering the vast 
empire was diaxed by Abu Bakr'a leading Compa- ■ 
nions. It was not vested In a single man. As in the 
time of the Prophet, the secretaries aikd assistant! 
of the KhaliXah used to work in the courtya d of the 
Mosque ol the Prophet in Madinah. 

Eevenue Administration 

We liove already discussed that the sources of 
revenue in the days of the Prophet were limited oply 
to five items, namely, Zakat, Jizya, Kharaj, Khums 
fGAau/mau or spoils of war) and the- income from 
the Crown lands (FayO. So, no regular system for 
collection of revenue grew up. The small sources 
of revenue that would come to the State treasury 
were distributed among the people then and there. 

But with the expansion of the Islamic Empire under 
Umar I the amount of regular collection of revenue 
increased and it necessitated a well regulated reve¬ 
nue system. For this reason Hazrat Umar paid 
his attention to the organtsaiion of revenue admin¬ 
istration strictly on the principles of Islam and 
according to the ideas of the Prophet and Abu Bakr. ; 
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He also introduced several new taxes like Vahr. 
Thus, to the five sources of revenue approved by 
Islam, new sources of income were add^ Each of 
the EQurces is discussed beJwv sep^ately; 

In the Holy Quran, Zakat has been tnentioned 
just after prayer. It says, “Perform the prayera 
and pay the poor-tax*' (Sura 2 :80)* Zakat is indeed 
^ ji the tax for the poor* It was imposed on the men of 
means and all the money realised as Zakat were 
distributed among the poor and the needy* Through 
Zilat system of Zakat the social conciousness has 

own reflected. There was an idea behind this con- 
^ sciousneas. In the early days of Islam private pro¬ 
perty was considered as a sin till it was ‘purified* 
by giymg Zakat. Its payment w^as compulsory on 
all able Muslims* 

Ji^a or capitation tax was another source of 
revenue. It was imposed on the non-Muslima called 
pfi-mnus* Hazrat Umar fixed an annual rate of this 
... tax. Accordingly it was arranged to realise one 
dinar (or 10 dirhams where it was current as in 
P^sia) a year from men of smaU income, two 
dinars (or 20 dirhams) from men of medium Income 
Tm ■■ " four dinars (or 40 dirhams) from men of hi^ 

income. In Egypt, Amr bin A‘s introduced a uni¬ 
form rate for the realisation of Jizya* He used to 
take the E^tians two dinars in cash and two 
^^rs m fcmd. But ^e poor, the 'fakirs', saints, wo¬ 
men, children and the priests were exempted from 
the payment 6f Jizya* ^ *, 

. or land tax was another Important 

KJu^ U was Imposed on all thriands 

non-Muslim owners .after the 
the MusUms* The amount of land tax 
was r^ed according to the quality of the soil, the 

of hold! 
hrigational facilities, etc. 
^ latCT days the Mushmi! were also asked to pav 
Kharaj m the interest of the State. 

nav land-owners used to 

, pay for their land was called Vshr. It was Mie^tenth 
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I of the produce of their land. Many big land-holders 
paid huge aniount of tax as Ushr* 

Al-Fay* was anotlier source of revenue for the 
State. Crown lands, unclaimed lands, lands confis¬ 
cated from rebels, etc*, were declared al-fay* and M Uf 
the income from these lands was set apart for puhKc 
works and public utilities* 

The Ghanimah or spoOs of war were distributed^ 
among the Musliins after deducting one-fifth'"share*^ ** 
of the State* The portion of the booty reserved for Kitumi 
the Stale was called al-Kfiums* This was an impor¬ 
tant source of income of the State under the first 
two Khalifahs. It was divided into three portions 
according to the Holy Quran* But the share erf the^ 

Prophet ^nd that of his relatives were spent on the 
weapons' and equipment of the Army, 

Last of all, IJmar I imposed a new tax called 
Vsfiur. It was a tax imposed on the merchandise 
of non-Muslim merchants. It was reported to the 
Khalifah that the Muslim merchants who traded in 
foreign countries were subjected to a tax on articles 
of merchandise at the rate of 10% but the foreigners 
trading in Muslim countries paid no tax. The Kha- \ 
lifah ordered to l6vy the same tax on Uie foreigners 
and then tliis tax was extended to the non-Muslims * 
also. This tax gave a good income to the State. 

But no tax was collected on goods worth Jess than 
200 dirhams. * 

Bayt aJ-Mal it r * , 

During the time of the Prophet there was no 
need for a treasury or Bdyt al-Mah All amounits 
collected and all wealth gathered from various 
sources were distributed among the people as Bayi al-ifjl 
soon Es they* 'were received. The first Khalifah 
followed die procedure of the Prophet very strictly* 

So, b^^fnre lJmar I, the Bayt al-Mal Vas the name of 
a practice of distributing the State revenue rather 
than fiscal institution** But with the increase of 
the State income Umar felt the necessity of keep- ► * 
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ing the money in office under the supervision of 
Slate officials. He, therefore, established Bayt ahMal 
or Public Treasury in the capital and in provin¬ 
cial headq^uarters under the supervision of the Trea¬ 
sury Officer called ai-Bujit al-Mal, Umar was 

the first man to establish a PubUc Treasury in 
Madinah in 636 AD. under Abdullah bin al-Arqam 
as Chief Treasury Officer. Abdur Hahinan bin 
‘Ubaydi al-Qari and Mu’aqib were appointed as his 
assLstants. Later, public treasuries were established 
in all the provincial headquarters, llach province 
had separate treasury officer who was independent 
of the control oi the Governor. Of course, the pro¬ 
vincial Treasury Officers were at fust responsible 
for their works to the Governors but when a Gover¬ 
nor misappropriated the Government fund, Uthman 
mad# ail the treasury officers directly responsible 
to the Khalifak After the expenses of provincial 
administration and public works, the surplus mon^ 
was sent to Lhe Central Treasury in Madinah, 
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Adnumstration of the Provinces 

Umar I was the chief creator and real founder 
of the political administration of Islam. For the 
convenience of administration he dividtd the empire 
into eight provinces—Makkah, Madinah, Syria, ' 
Jazirah {Mesopotemia proper), Basrah, Kufafi, Bgypt 
and Palestine. These provinces were again divided 
into districts. The administration of the p/ovi rices 
was entrusted lo Wah or Governors. The Wait was 
a representative of the Khaliiah in \hc province. 
He performed all these functions in his own area 
which the Khalifah did in Madinah. He led the 
prayer and delivered the Friday oration. The task of 
maintenance of peace and order in the province was 
entrusted on him. He was the Commander of the 
provincial Army and sometimes he himself conducted 
the military expeditions. The Wall or Governor 
was to supervise the collection of taxes in the pro¬ 
vince, Each district had ils district officer (oI-AttuI) 
and district Qazl All the district officials were under 
the Governors of the provinces. After the appoint¬ 
ment of a Wali or Amil, he was given proper instruc¬ 
tion regarding his power and lesponsibilitieb. On 
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his appointment even Wali or Amil had to furnish a 
detailed list of his property and belongiugs. If any 
abnormal increase in his property was found, 
it was confiscated by the State. On this very ground 
‘Umar I confiscated the properties of Abu Hurayrah 
and Amr bin 'As. ^ 

The Qazi whose salary was fixed by the Khalifah 
himself was entrusted with the duty of managing 
the department of justice. He decided the problem 
of of mosque and madrasah and, if necessary 

ne hd the prayer. The. Katibud-Diwan and the 
Sahib al-Bflpt al-Mat were in charge of the Army and 
Finance respectively! The officers of the provinces 
were paid high salaries so that there might not be 
any temptation to receive bribes. 

The Poliee , i ^ 

At the outset, police duties were performed by 
the public in general. ‘Umar I introduced night 
watches and patrob A regular organized police 
force was established during the time of *AIi. 

The Army 

The Army consisted of the infantry, the cavalry, 
the archers, a service corps, scouts and rear scouta- 
Over every ten soldiers there was a Decurion and 
over every hundred a Lieutenant (Qcid), Above 
the Qatds there was a Commander (Ameer). The 
Comrnander-m-Chief was first appointed by the Kha- 
Lifah, and the Coinmander-in-Chief appointed the 
subordinate officer. But towards the end of his reign 
TJmar I began to nominate subordinate officers. 

The cavalry used shields, swords and long lances 
for the defence and the infantry was armed with 
shields, swords, lances ^nd arrows. The cavalry 
wore chair-armour and steel helmets. The infantry 
used trousers and boots or shoes like the Afghans 
and Punjabis^ The present European soldiers are 
following some of these. Brums and kettle-drums 
were used during the war. , Basrah, Kufah in Iraq, 
Fustat in Egypt, Qairowan in Africa and Mansurah 
in Sind were the main military stations of the Khali- 
fobs. Great care was taken to provide as much 
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comfcirt to the soltiiers as possible. A soldier on. 
foreign service was not allowed to be absent from 
home for more than four consecutive months. Much 
attention was bestowed on the health of the soldiers. 
tThetr barracks were well ventilated and spacious 
and they were built in known healthy jilaces. Sach 
army hod a number of physicians and surgeons 
attached lo it. The soldiers were at first paid from the 
tithes, afterwards from the tithes and taxes. The 
average salary of a soldier was about 6JU dirhams 
per year. Beside this salary, every wife and child 
of soldiers alro got free ration, dress and foot-wear: 
Apart from these, four-fifths of the plunder were 
distributed amongst the soldiers. 

Navigation under the Pious Khalifahs 

Arabia is surrounded on three aides by water 
having the Persian Gulf on the east, the Indian 
Ocean on the south and the Eed Sea on the west. 
Arabia is famous for its dryness and barrenness. 
The people of such a country have naturally to be 
a commercial community. From time immemorial 
the Arab merchants had been busy moving by land 
and water. The geographical conditions of Arabia 
made the Arabs a sea-faring nation. When the 
storm of persecution broke on the Muslims ui Mak> 
kah, Prophet asked his followers to migrate to 
Abyssinia for safety. Accordingly in the bth year 
of the CaU, a party of 15 men and women left Mak- 
kah and found in Jeddah two merchant ships ready 
to sail for Abyssinia. The Quraysh followed them 
but they were out of their reach. Islam did pot 
spread beyond the frontiers of Arabia during the 
life-time of the Prophet. If wa^ under Abu Bakr 
and Timor I that Islam penetrajed into Pejsia and 
the Persian Gulf on the ope itmxd and Egypt and 
Alexandria on the other, 

Oballah was an old port on the Pteraian Gulf;* 
Ships carried cargo and merchandise from his port 
to India and China, Alexandria, Spain, North Africa 
and Europe occupied the prominent positions in the 
Mediterranean Sea. When a small force sent across 
the Eed Sea was completely lost in the sea, TJinar T 
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the Muslims. They were entitled to enjoy equal 
righU and privileges in the SUte. In tbi* respect Mr- 
Wellhausen says, *'Uniar had a keen eye over the 
advantage ol the non-Muslims and spaz^ no pains 
to promote their wel£are'\ He helped the poor and 
the destitute amongst the non-Muslims 
them pensions from the Bayt al-MaL The Khaxilahs 
protected the churches, cathedrals, synago^es and 
other holy places of the non-Muslims. Besides irw- 
dam of conscience, the non-Muslims en^yei the 
freedom of court and law* Pror* P. K. Hitti says, 
"Being outside the pale of Muslim law, they were 
allowed the jurisdiction of their own canon laws as 
administered by the respective heads of their religi¬ 
ous coin[nunities’\ Side by side with leligious and 
judicial freedom the non-Muslims enjoyed the secu¬ 
rity of honour, life and property* From the above 
facts it is clear that the poUcy of the Muslim State 
towards the Dhimmis in die days of the Pious Kha- 
Ufahs was generous. 

Social life 

The Khaliiahs led a simple and honest life* It 
is quoted from al-Bayn that monarchs of a vast 
empire the Ivlialifahs led the life of a hermit* No 
kingly palaces were built for their residence, no 
magnificent buildings were erected for thei^ council 
h»n. They took pride in the cottages they lived ^ 
while they worked and laboured for their daily 
bread. They did not fed any shame in doing house¬ 
hold work with their own hands, they did not feel 
the necessity of posting any bodyguard at their door 
for their personal safety, though many of them fell 
victims to the assassins* knives. Their doors were 
open for the poor and they listened to the complaints 
of the public in person* They drew thirty rupees 
per month from the treasury for the maintenance of 
their family* Their hearts were dedicated to the 
love of God at night and their bodies to the service 
of man at day. 

The houses of the weli-lo-do people were well 
decorated* The. dress of the Bedouin Arabs con¬ 
sisted of a simple long shirt with a leathern ^dle* 
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A loose cloak of cameVs hair was also used over the 
shirts ^ whUe in the battle-field they put on troiHOT 
with shirts. Turban was worn as a head-dress by 
the Arabs. But the upper cla^ people gener^y 
pat on- trousers, long shirts and silk-girdlra. Wo¬ 
men’s dress consisted of a loose trouser, a shirt and 
a close-fitting jacket. But the main ^ess wm a 
long robe like that of the Anglo-Sawn The 

heads of women were covered with kerdwefs. 

Music was highly encouraged in the Arab society 
and. the chief recreation of the people consisied of 
signing and playing on the flute and the guitar. 

The Arabs were addicted to drinking, gambling 
and luxury, but after the establishment Isla¬ 

mic regime, and with the example of the Kha^ , 
they became austere in their manners and sincere 

in their works* 

The position of wameu was improved to a great 
extent* They were allowed to enjoy the ^vileges 
of their father's and husband's property They got 
the tight of choosing their husbands. moved 

freely in public, attended the sermons of the Khah- 
fahs and even look part in wars. The system of 
polygamy was in vogue in a limited way. 

The Pious Khalifahs, especially Hazrat Umar 
took steps to abolish the slavery system in Arabia. 
Though complete abolition of slavery was not achie¬ 
ved, the Khalifahs treated the salves with kindness 
and justice, Their position was greatly improved 
under the Pious Klialifahs. 

Considering these points it can be said without 
any hesitation that tiie Republican period was » 
glorious and momentous one in the annab of the 
Islamic world and the works done by the Khalifahs 
within that short period will ever remain the most 
wonderful human achievements recorded in history. 
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THE UMMAYAOS IN SPAIN 













CHAPTER XII 
MU’AWIYAH 

(4l-fi4 A.H./601-^SO A,D.> 

Special Fealures ot <he Uniayyad Period* 

The accession of the Umayyads did not sunply 
l cSe of dynasty, it meant the reversal 

of a principle and the birth of new 
exercised toe most potent influence on the 
of the empire and the '•evelopment of the 
Till n IT I davs oi ths Pio’iJS Kilflffltp the it 

'*« *” “•s.'tr 

election was duly respected by the outside Arab^^ 

bU from the time of Mu‘awiyah 
Kisfjn n tn noninate his successor and the leading 
chfei of the empise took the oath of allegiance to 
him in the royal presence. The system of nom - 
S yiruck at^thc"^ root of the Hepubhean spir.t of 

Islam. 

Under the Pious Khalifahs, the Eayt al-Mal or 

VSts t7u But from the time of Mu'awiyah it 

AMul 5k lb* B.>t .W.I « 

Ibeli persciia) property **** sp*bl >1 eeeeul'bB * 

Iheir sweet will. 

In the days of the Republic, the ^alifah 
nssi.tri by a Council of Elders JUi importai^^t 

maUeS wL discussed publicly^ Ordm^ry^^opfe 

had also voice in the Government. 
and free criticism of the Government policy cun^- 
luted the most dislincUve features of this pe«o^ 
But under the Umayya ds, t he Coimcil of 

- Am«r Ally A JAwi Hiiiery af the Sitrtrtnt. ^ 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE 
UMAYYi\D I’AMILY 
trma>'yah 


r ■ “ ' 

Abui *As 

I 

Al-Hakam 

I 

(iv) Marwan I 


Havb 

I 

Abu Sufyaii 

t 

(i) Mu^awiyati I 

I 

(Ji) Yazid I 

I 

(ill) Mu'awiyah n . 


I . I—^ ■ I 

Muhammed (v) Abdul Malik Abdul Azb 

I 


___ (vili) ‘Umar II 

(vi) Walid I (vii) Sulaymaa (ix) Yazid II (x)Hisham 


(xJi) Yazid m fxiil) Ibrahim (xi) Walid U Mtt'awiyah 


(xiv) Marw^n n 


I 

Abdur BAhman 
Ad-Dakhal (Spain) 

I 

Vmayyftds of Spam 
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mu'awiyak 

iioVicy was not loierated. 

•TK* ureachinfis ol the Great Prophet wiped 

out the radal "ButSumayJ^d a«bi i«- 

diuring the days Vidbal iealouaies in order to bu.r 

nearly died “ ^.tg^e^n„irc and coMlituted one 

^ “ »< 

dynasty. • * +u 

Tl« Pious KhaWahs 

meanest of 4e^t^ condition of their subjects 

Bbout at nigbt to ^ee i accordtince 

without any guards. Ibey ^ed ^ 

with the principles oMsl^^^^ey tja^^ 

felt rtetSto Se assassins’ knives yot si^v 

feel the necessity of postintj «;;y *' 

doors for ilidr m caXs and 

Khalifahs. ”S“odtjlards for their protec 

"“JCSef “sirsK-rifi ■, 

I^roTltS'uiayyads a new era dawned upon the 
history oI Islam. 

Early life of Mu'awiyah w-^ . 

Ma‘«wiyah was the sou of Abu Sulyan who was 

ih. teadeTo? the Quraysh the ^alt 

Tvr te*X7wtth*W8 fafhe^^^ 

1„ ,1.0 WHO of lf.™»rk, Mo'owwj W» 
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and successful administration he soon ^on the appre- 
ciaUon of ^Umar who made him the Governor of 
province of Syria, When Uthman became 
tne Khalifah, he was confirmed in the Governor- 
ship of Syria, Dui'ing this period, 'he actively ex- 
# neighbouring territories 

erf the Byzantine empire'. During the Khilafat of 
All he had to siruggie with Ihe KhnUfah for the de¬ 
fence of his position. Jt was at that time that the idea 
of becoming a Khalifah had probably taken birth in 

^ Mu'awiyah. Upon the abdication of 
Hasan, he became the Khalifah of 

HU Accession 

i!?® to the throne, Mu'awiyah 

devoted hunselT to the consoUdation of the empire 

uthman, unity was brScen 
Md ^ere was no peace in the country. At the out- 

from Kufa to 

Dan^us for his own convenience. The Khartiites 

Mudarites were a soi^« of 
trouW« to the empire. He suppressed the power of 

**« attention to the 

Himyantes and the Mudarites. 

inha^>l?k Prophet Arabia was 

who claimed their ostoin 
f Abraham. The former lived\ 

«me to Kahfa"n‘tes 

came to be regarded in later l mes as Iiimvarites 

■r'T- *»“ Abdus Shams rVe 

Sed ^i'S'ad sometimes 

The fenir Quraysh. Caanu 

wtS/the^ZriS w’^^^ 

oomaaic and pastoral. There was a keen „ 

Mnk ^ j ?l Prophet. Tlw preacUncs of 

jealousy 

and Umar the Great improved their relatiooF; tn i 
t-ery great extent. Under Mu'awiyah th^ b^an to 
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pick a quarrel and their enmity waa fanned by Ihc 
Khalifah to serve his own end. It was bis policy 
to hold the balance between the tw-o tribes. He did 
not allow one tribe lo oppres^s the oilier* 

Mu'awiyah could study men of parts. He ap¬ 
pointed several administrators who helped him in 
suppressing the disturbing elements and extending 
his empire abroad. Of these persons. Ami bin. ‘As, 
Mufihira bin Shu*bah and Ziyad bin Sumay^'a were 
the most prominent Amr bin A‘s, the conqueror 
of Egypt, was the Governor of Egypt for five years 
under Umar I and he continued the same post for Amr 
a like period during the Khilafat of Uthman, bin 
Mu'awiyah appointed him the Governor of Egypt 
and he remained in the post till his death. It was 
under him that Uqba was sent as General against 
the Berbers of North Africa which w’as brought 
under the sway of the Muslims, "'Brave in the 
1 field, astute in council^ course and unscrupulous in 
word and deed, it was mainly to Amr that Mu'awiyah 
oivncd his ascendency over 'All and the eventual 
establishment of the Umayyad dynasty," * 

Al-Mughira was an early convert to Islam, 
Clever and powerful, he was one of the able 
Generals of Mu'awiyah. He joined: his party Al-Ntu- 
during the civil war With Ali, Mu'awlyJi madt 
him the Gov'ernor of Kula which \vas full of quar- 
^ reis and factions. "Wilbrn a short time, he restored 
peace and order m Kufa, 

Ziyad bin Sumayy'a was a natural son of Abu 
Sufyan, At first he w'as a strong supporter of *Ali, ^ 
On the abdication of Hasan he fially refused to 
submit to Mu'awiyah. It was ai-Mughira who 
ultimately reconciled his half-brotlier to him, Ziyad 
was a best fitted person to bring peace in the ,. * 
turbulent Basrah Mu'awiyah appointed him the ' 
Governor of Basrah in. July, 66? AD. Ziyad soon 
brought peace and order to the city. After the death 
of Miighlra, Kufa w^ao also placed under him. He 
proved a piLiar of strength to the Umayyad rule in 
the Eastern Provinces. "'Powerful, wise and 
eloquent, he was the ablest stateman of the day.”*^'^ 

‘W Muir^ "ihr PlrW *nrf~Ffl7/, ^ 

^ I ' 
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Conquest of Mu'owiyah 

Having established his position at home. Mu*a- 
. wiyah einiiarked upon a career of conqucah TW 
conquest of North Africa was a menioialjlc cveni o; 
hit leign. In the beeinmnj; of his reign, Amr 
bin A*s ^vas Governor of Kgypt He was so mucli 

disturbed hy Vhe ItOToaus that he sent his fomous 
" Gengral Uqba to North Africa. He fought agaiixst 
ihe Romans for a long time and brought Africa 
under his sway. Ilr- founded Kai rowan to the south 
ol Tunis in 50 A.H,/6"0 A.D. and strongly fortified iL 
against the raids of the Berbers. Kairowan subse¬ 
quently became the capital of North Africa/ 

But few^^years laier Uqba was sitrpiised by Hit? 
joint attack of iiie Roman and Berber armies. He 
with his Bniflil army fought against the enemy In*: 
was defeated and killed. Kairowan again f.U into 
the hands of the Berbers. Uqba was one of the 
Generals of the Muslim world. He is regaided b;.' 
the European historians as the Muslim Aiexandei. 

One of the ambitions of Mu'iiwij'ah wi:s io con^ 
quer the Byzantine cdpiLal. CcrnsLcntiuople and vitli 
this end in view^ a formidable expedition was :^ont 
against Constantinople under i' e co^remand oE his 
pleasure-loviiig son, Yazid. The expedition \v»f ntjL 
successful for various rcasoav 

The name of Mu’awiyah wiJ* remain feesh m 
the memory of the readers as the builder of tL*e iirat 
Muslim Navy, V/hiie he was the Governor of SyrU^ 
he had built a fleet of nearly 500 ships to fight W'ith 
the Greeks on the Mediterranean &a. With this 
fleet he conquered Cypru,,, Rode^ and other Grcei^ 
islands near the coaA r.f „^ia Minor, 

Mu*awiyah mnde grctil progress in extend 
his rule in the East. Horat, having rebelw '; 
stormed in 41. A.H./^OI A.D. end U/o year'^ liil^r 
Kabul was cspturtd, Ghazna, Boikh, Qiuidati'i, 
Bukliaia, Bamaikand and Tirmidh were also 
to Uic empire of Islam. Thus the reign of Mu i- 
wiyah 'hvitnciised not only the consulidanon hiv sLvs 
the extension of the territories of the Cahpha^t:". 
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Mu'awiyah as a King 

Mu'awiyah was the first man who transferred 
the Khifafat lo a Mnlk—republican to kingship. He ’ ^ - 
once said, '*! am first of the kings'’. He made the F^-unatf dL 
Khilafat a hereditary kingship by nominating his b^editair 
son Yazid in 6TC A,D, to the future throne. His 
example of nominaling the next Khalifah became a 
precedent and was followed by the subsequent 
Khalifohs of the Umayyad dynasty. This practice 
was equally followed by the Abbasids and by the 
later dynasties. Hence he may be called the founder 
of hereditary kingship in the history of Islam, The ' 
tribal democracy of his predecessors was gone for 
ever and 'Mu‘awiyah replaced ft by his personal ^ 

rule and autocracy which Jiis successors turned into 
the pattern of the Byzantine or Persian absoluusm, 
OutwarfJly, Mu'awiyah observed the forms and » 
ftuictions of the Kliaiifah. I^ike the Pious Khalifahs 
he led the prayers on J'riday* But unlike them, he 
kepi himself aloof from the common Muslims. He 
gave up the simplicity and accessibility of tiie 
Orthodox Khalifalis. 'His palace was guarded by 
armed soldiers and when he appeared in the public, 
he was surrounded by his bodyguards. He regar¬ 
ded the public treasury as his personal property. 

He tackled* all important problems in his personal 
capacity and had no connection with the Council of 
Elders. In tins way, he did away the democra* 
tic traditions of the Republic, Thus ^'the accession 
of Mu'awJyali to the throne at Daniuscus heralded 
the end of Khalifat and the beginning of Kingship". 


Mu'a wiyah was a good administrator. He was 
the fir^t man who instituted the bureau of registi-y 
(Diiran al-Khtitam} and organised a postal depart* 
ment al^Barid), He, in co-operation wilh 

2aid, establ;slicd a police force, called e 2 s-ShuTta, 
Mu'awiyah separated the criminal administration 
I'rom the finance. He appointed Governors for the 
l>rovincjal administration and a ax>ecial officer imder 
ihc title, Shahib-uZ-Kharnj for the revenue admiais- 
tration. He adopted a measure like income-tax of 
the present day in whidi he deducted the poor-tax 
from the fixed annual amounts. 
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Mu'awiyah passed away in April, 680 A.D. at 
the age o£ about 75 years, after a long and prosper- 
OU5 rcigD. 

An Mu^awiy^ 

Mu*awiyah was the founder of the Umayyad 
dynasty and the ruler of a vast empire. During the 
nineteen years of his reign he earned on wars 
afiainsl the Romans both on land and more jeal¬ 
ously and continuously than any of his successors. 
Though he was not a soldier of good fortune, he was 
second to hone of his contemporaries as a military 
organiser. The battle of Siffin bears ample tesU- 
mony to this fact. His African conquest formed the 
glorious event of his reign. He built up a weU- 
organiaed Governrhent and out of chaos developed 
an orderly Muslim society. The achievements of 
Mu*awiy&h entitled him to rank os one of the greatest 
ruler? of the Muslim world. 

As a statesnian, Mirawiyali maintained equili¬ 
brium between the Kaisites (northern Arabs) and 
the Kalbites (southern Arabs k Thou^ he was 
more nearly related to the former, he made the son 
of his Kolbite wife his heir and so he held them 
both. His aspiration in Slate policy was to establish 
a dynasty and when this djmaslic interest was ^uh- 
filled by the nomination of his son, Yarid as his suc¬ 
cessor to the throne, his only care was the welfare 
of the Slate. As a rukc, Mu^aw'iyah was very 
genero'is and upright. He was stern to the unruly 
and kind and considerate to the poor and the weak. 
Under his rule, Ihe rulers aud the ruled lived side by 
side. The Christians were happy under his benign 
Government. He appointed Christians to high 
offices of the State. One of liis chief advisers was a 
ChrisUan. He rebuilt the church oi Edessa which 
had been destroyed by an earthquake. Commerce 
and industry were nourished and nurtured under his 
patronage. Thus peace and prosperity prevailed * 
over the whole of the empire. Fence it can be said 
in the word", of Prof. KiUi thjtt he was not only the 
first, but also one of the best of the Arab kings. 

Mu'awiyah was a very shrewd politician, cunn¬ 
ing diplomat and unscrupulous statesman who did 
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not hesitate to adopt any means, fair or foul, to 
achieve his own end.wwiiere valodr and strength 
could not avail him, he had resort to cunning and 
guile, \jrhe character of Mu'awiyah has been 
depicted by Osbom in bis famous book* “Islam under 
the Arabs'' in which he says, “Astute, onscrupulous 
and pitiless, the hrst Khalifah of the Umayyads 
shrank from no crime necessary to secure his posi¬ 
tion. Murder was his accustomed mode of removing 
a formidable opponent The grandson of the Prophet ctiJiKer of 
was caused to be poisoned. Malik al-Ashter, the 
heroic lieutenant of All was destroyed in a like way. ^ 

To secure the succession of hlfl son Yaaid, Mu'awiyah 
did not hesitate to break the word he had pledged 
to Husayn, the surviving aoo crf'Ali. And yet this 
cool, calculating, atheistic Arab ruled over the region 
of Islam and the sceptre remained in his family for 
the space of nearly ninety j'cars''* Mr. Osborn has 
brought a great charge against Mu'awiyah by pictur¬ 
ing him as the murdMer of several persons but he, 
at the same time, has frankly admitted that Mu'a* 
wiyah was cool and calculating and ruled with wis- ' 
dom over his subjects. We only ask him to judge 
his statement in the light of the then European 
countries, " 

Mu'awiyah was a good judge of men, matters 
and situation. He wanted to remove the pulpit and 
staff of the Prophet from Madinah to Damascus, 

But the impious act was checked by the divine inter- 
p< 5 sitioDu He had the highest respect and regard 
for the Prophet, He stood in the way of All but 
he never fought face to face with him. On the 
whole, Mu'awiyah was astute, unscrupulous, diplo¬ 
matic, liberal and forbearing. He was more ready 
to win his opponents and enemies by lavish gifts 
and spirit of conciliation rather than by harsh mea- 
sures. In this respect he himself said, “If I can. get 
a thing by using my whip, 1 do not use my sword. 

If words ^e sufficient to get it, I do not even use my 
whip". He led a luxurious and comfortable life, 
but his luxuries and comforts did not interfere with 
the efficiency of his Government. 
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CHAPTER XllI 

YAZm AND MU'AWIYAH 11 
<16-64 A.H./680-683 A.D.) 




AcctfsKMon i>E Ifflitd 

With the accession o! Yarid bin Mu*awtyah, the 
very principle o£ Islam ^as dashed to the ground. 

The norninalion of Yazid was sure to ineet with the 
vehement opposition when Mu'owiyah was gone* 

The sons of Abu Bakr and TJmar at last complied 
with the command of Yazid but Abdullah bin Zubayr 
who was a claimant ol the Khilafat and Husayn, who 
had legitimate claim on the Khilafat after ttie death 
of Mu'awiyah, according to the covenant made by 
Hasan and Mn'awiyah. refused to take the oath of 
allegiance to Yazid* These two could not tolerate 
the supremacy of Yazld and they escaped to Makkah. 
Kusayn was upright, honest, sincere and was noted 
for bravery, magnanimity, piety and ability* He j 
refused to bow down his head even at the risk of his 
life to Yazid who not only led a sIiiTuIt sensual and 
iminorai life but also used to take pride in his vices* ^ 

The oppression and torture of Yard’s governor 
led the people to rise against him at Kufa and the t 
inhabitants of that place Invited Husayn to c<fme 
to their release* The friends of Husayn knew the 
Iraqian character and so they tried to persuade him ' 
not to put trust in the Ku fans' promise* Abdullah 
bin Ziibayr who wanted him out of his way fostered^^^' 
the design and Husayn yieldig to his-advice, was | 
tempted to accept the call. His cousin Muslim was ! 
sent to Kufa to know the actual position of the held.^ ; 
On his anival the Kufans promised to side with him' j 
and being assured by the Kufans he sent a letter to | 
Husayn requesting him to come to Kufa. In the 
meantime, Mu.'thm was pat to death by Ubaydulk.l 
bin Ziyad, the then Governor of Iraq. 
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On receiving the letter, Husayn started lor Kufa 
with his famUy and a little band of devoted followers. 
He bad already passed the desert advancing upon 
jtufa when tidings reached him of the fate of Mus¬ 
lim. He was staggered but he could not stop his jour¬ 
ney* He had not proceeded far when he was met by 
a troop of Kufan horse under an Arab Chief of the 
tribe of Tamim named ai-Horr who firmly refused to 
let him pass* So, the little band, leaving Kufa on 
the right marched to the left along the western bank 
of the Euphrates. But UbayduUah did not think it 
proper to allow tlie party to hover about the city* 
He sent Umar bin Sa'd with 4,000 horses* Thus 
arrested, Husayn pitched his camp on the field of 
Karbala on the river-bank, twenty-five miles north 
of Kufa, on the first day of Muharrwn* But Ubey- 
dullah during this time insisted upon unconditional 
submission and to effect this without resort to arms, 
he oidert'd TJmar to cut off access to the river hoping 
that thirst might thus force him to surrender, 
Husayn still stood firm* He first made proposal for 
compromise, hut when there was no possibility of 
compromise, he resolved to fight the battle to the 
bitter end. - 

Events of Karbala 

Both the parties met in the field of Karbala mi 
the 10th October, 680 A.D. Umar bin Sa*d with 4,0U0 
soldiers reached the battle-field. - 

Husayn, relying on the sincerity and generosity 
of the Uniayyadj requested them to be kind to ^e 
helpless nnd innocent ^lldrcn and 'ivomen. He 
realized the position of his family ond now he s^d, 
“Let me return Lo the place from ivhere 1 came, if 
not, then lead me to Y^zid at Damascus and place 
mv hand in hjs, so that I riay speak with him face to 
face'j or if thou wilt do neither of these things, tlien 
send me far away to the wars where I shall fight as 
the Khaiifahs faithful soldiers against the enemies 
of But the General did not listen to him* 

He rjrdcred the heartltss Shimar to bring Husayn 
dead or alive to Kufa without any delay. 

On the 9th Muharram, Ht^^ayn wanted to send 
his kinsmen and familj- away but one and all refused 
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to leave him. 'All, Kusayn's little son lay sick ol 
fever but they could find no drop of -water to slake 
hia p’arehed lips. The women and chUdren passed 
the night in wailing and terror. 

On Uie morning of the tenth Muharram, Husayn 
drew out his little band for battle. The unequal 
ficht began amid the cries of the women and little 
ones. Qasim. the nephew of Husayn, vw early 
struck and he died in his uncle's arms, ^e alter 
another the sons and brothers, nephews and eousiM 
of Husayn fell before the shafts of the enemy. At 
tost driven by thirst. Husayn sought the river-bank 
with his son in 'nis arms, but the enemy tum^ him 
off from there with arrows. The infant child was 
shot dead -with arrows in the arms of his father 
Unable to stand up against his pitiless foes, he seated 
himself at the entrance of his tent when a woman 
handed him water to assuage his burning thirst, its 
he raised it to his lips he was pierced in the mouth 
with a dart. Being faint with loss of blood he soon 
fell to the ground and "then the murderous crew 
rushed upon the dying hero. They cut off his head, 
trampled on his body and with savage ferocity sub¬ 
jected it to every ignoininy”, “A thrill aS horror ran 
through the crowd when the gory head of the Pro- 
phet's gr^nd-son was cast at Ubaydullali s Hard 
hearts were melted". •The scence that followed is 
still fresh in the believers’ eyes. Gibbon says. In 
distant age and climate the tragic scene of the death^ 
of Husayn will awaken the sympathy of the coldest 
leader*'. 

"Thus fell one of the noblest spirits of the age 
and with him -ijerished all the male members ^1® 
family with the solitary exception of a sickly child 
named ’Ali who later in life received the designation 
of Zayn al-Abidin*\ The saddest death of 
Husayn is a great lesson to the whole Muslim world. 
He could have saved himself and his near and dear 
ones bv giving ‘allegiance' to Yazid but he stood firm 
to hte principle and ultimately sacrificed himself at 
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Zayn al-Abtdin were sent to Damascus, the seat of 
Yaiid. Yazid was moved with the sorrowful cry and 
out of fear he, with proper respect to the wotmen, 
sent thein back hurriedly to their homes* 

H The ti^gedy of Karbala Is an event of far-reach¬ 
ing consci^uences In the history of Islam* It decided 

, not only the late of the KhiJafaL but also destroyed 
once for all the prospects of unity among the Mus¬ 
lims vrhich had developed in Mu'awiyah's time* P*K. 
Hitti says, "The blood of Husayn even more than 
that of his father, proved to be the seed of the ShiTte 
Church"'* The Sbi'ile party bom anew on the 
held of Karbala* Henceforth the drst ten days of 
Mulurram came to be observed by the Shi'ite 
Muslims as days of latnentalion. The day of Kar- 
bala gave the Slu'ite a balUc cry which ultimately 
proved to be one of the causes of the fall of the 
Umayyad dynasty* The division of the Muslims into 
two hosUk camps was detrimental to the progress 
and prosperity of future Islam* 

, The people of Makkah and Madinah received 
the greatest shock at the tragic scene of Karbala and 
they now demanded of Yozid the redress of the 
^vrong committed on the members of the family of 
*Ali. Yazid now felt the evil which the massacre of 
Karbala had inflicted on the Umayyad throne and 
the rebound caused thereby in favour of the house 
of VJi* The people of Kuiah who helped the cause 
of Yazid now stood in his way. The Khariji heresy 
gained new impetus especially at Basrah, Its ad¬ 
herents entered into a covenant of revenge and of 
never-ceasing hostility against the government. But 
it was from a different quarter that the peril first 
assailed the Khilafat* U came from Abdullah bin 
Zubayr* * 

I 

No sooner bad the sad story reached Arabia than 
Ibn Zubayr arose and harangued the citizens of 
Makkah with serious criticism against the ruling 
power* Then Makkah became furious with the exist¬ 
ing power and Ibn Zubayr taking this opportunity 
declared himself as the future Khaiifah* When this 
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reftchfrd the ears of Yazld, he sent a deputation to 
Makkah lo bring hini to Damascus but ibn Zubayr 
understanditig the inner n;otive o£ the KhaUfaK 
scorned the offer and injprisoned the embassy. 

Meanwhile, MadJnah was In a ferment. The 
Madinites were disgusted with Yazid^s luxurious 
and impious conduct. They prdclaimed his deposi¬ 
tion and drove his governor from their city. At this 
Ya^.id became angry and sent a large army consisting 
of his Syrian mcreenories under the command of 
Uqbah. Both the armies met at a place called Harra 
where the MadiBui.es were completely discomfited 
and unfortunate city was for throe days given up to 
the licence and rapine ol Syrian army. *'The city 
which had sheltered the Pro]jhet and -which was 
sanctifi ed by his life and rn i nis try, was fully 
desecrated”. 

After the destruction of Madinah, Yaaid's army 
proceeded to Makkah where Abdullah bin-Zubayr 
declared himself Khalifah. For two months the city 
was besieged* The Kahah caught fire and, was 
burnt to the ground. When the siege was going on, 
the news of the death of Yazid reached Makkah and 
tlfe army ran back to Damascus and thus Makkah 
waa saved from further destruction* 

Yazid was a man of cruel nature. He was a 
drunkard and debauchee and it is iiaid that he used 
to go out of his way to violate the principles of Islam* 
He reigned for three years and six months but no 
progress was made in his reign to extend Islam, On 
the contrary, there were serious disasters in North 
Africa, According-to Ibn at-Tiktaka, his reign was 
noted for three irisdeeds. “He killed al-Husayn^ 
son of ’Ali In the first year of his reign. In the 
second year lie plundered Makkah and ransacked 
it for three days and in his third year he raided the 
Kn%jib'\ 

r • 

Mn^awlyah 11 - 

Alter the death of Yazid, his son Mu'awiyah II 
became the Kbalifah of Islam* He was a man of 
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mild disposition* He retired into private life after 
. a reign of a few months and died shortly after. 

On his death, the Umayyad council was divided 
and various aspirants to the throne appeared. Ibn 
Zubayr was now the acknowledged Khalifah at 
Mfikkah and Madinah, He also succeeded during 
the next few months in being the recognized ruler 
over Egypt and the greatest part of Syria* A.l-Kufa 
also went over*to Ibn Zubayr, 
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Marwao <61—66 ABj68a-685 A.D.) 

Mu'awiyah U had left no! child-but there wm a 
brother, a young son of Yazid. named Khalid. But 
tho cliief men nf the court felt that a strong hand 
was needed in this situation and they put forward 
Marwan. After much discernnient he was saluted 
S 5 Khalifali on conditionjthat Khalid-would succeed 
on reaching man’s state. Marwan was a great 
diplomat. He with the help of the Syrian Himya- 
rites marched agsiirvsl tlie Mudarile chief Zahhat 
who was vftidicaLing the ^cause of Abdullah bin 
Zubayr. He niet tlie enemy in the battle of Marj 
Bahat in which he was victorious. Thereupon the 
whole of Syria came under his sway. Egypt was also 
regained. Finding his position sumcienlly secure and 
feeling the approach of hh end, he nominated his 
own son Abdul MaUk to the future throne, for he 
feared Khalid'bin Yazid who might claim the throne 
after his death. 

4 Marwan received his death at the hands oCl 
Yazid's widow. His reign lasted barely for a yearJ 
He was not recognised as Khalifah fay the Sunnis., 
They took him as fl rebel against Abdullah bin 
Zuboyr. He was succeeded by his worthy son Abdul 
Malik whose authority was at once recognized 
throughout Syria and Egypt, 

Ab dtil M alik (6^-86 A.H,/035—705 A.D,) 

On the assassination of hh father, Abdul MaliHh 
ascended the tlirone. But from the beginning he hod 
to face great many difticulties. He was not a man 
to be cowed down by dangers and difficulties. He 
showed himself quite equal to the onerous task and 
after wars lasting lor severnl years he succeeded ir 
uniting tiiC Muslim empire under one sceptre* 
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In Iraq, a dangerous disturber of peace named 
al-Mukhtiar bm Abu Ubayd had appeared before 
J\.bdul Malik assumed the reins of the government. 
He declared himself, “avenger" of Husayti’a murder, 
and raised the standard of rebellion. By all manner 
of intrigues he managed to form a party amongst 
the 'Alids which preached revenge for the assassina¬ 
tion of al-Husayn. Al*Mukhtiar with the help of 
the penitents who visited the tomb of al-Husayn at 
Karbala and were gathering there, raised a bitter 
-cry for the son of Fatimah and 'Ali, gained posses¬ 
sion of Kuiah and succeeded in extending his sway 
over al-Iraq and even parts of Persia and Arabia. 
He also sent his army under the command of Ibn aU 
Ashlar against his old ajch enemy Ubaydullah, Ibn 
al-Ashtar gained victory over Ubaydullah in the 
haiiie of the Zab and this victory made Mukhtiar for 
the moment undisputed master of Mesopotemia. Ibn 
Zubsyr 'who declared himself KhaJifah at Makkah 
and Madinan, refused to ally himself with Makkah 
and sent his brother Mus^ab, Governor of Basrah, 
against iiim. Mus'ab was met on the way by the 
troops of ahMul^htiar whom he totally disco^ted 
and ultimately the avenger was killed and his fol¬ 
lowers were put to the sword. Now Abdullah 
became the undisputed master of Iraq, Mesopotemia 
and Khurasan, ^ , 

In the meantime the Khawarij kept the ^ast in 
constant alarm. Mus'ab realizing the situation, sent 
Muhallab who had been withdrawn from the field 
for the government of Mosul against the Kharijite 
bands and after eight months of warfare he suc¬ 
ceeded in dispersing them for the time. 

Alter curbing tlie power of the Khawarij Abdul 
Malik had been contemplating operations against 
Ibn Zubayr, but the severe famine paralysed his 
efiorts for a Ume. Amr bin Sa'd was aspiring to the 
Khilafat but the dream of the dreamer was frustrated 
by the succession of Abdul Malik. One night he re¬ 
entered Damascus and set himself up as Khalifah.’ 
Abdul Malik hurried back and after some engage¬ 
ments offered an amnesty on which the fighting 
ceased, but after a few days Amr bin Sa’d was killed. 
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Abdul Malik next turned his attention towards. 
Mus'ab who was holding Mesopotemia and Chalde^ 
on behalf of Ibn Zuba>r* When the army of the 
Xhahfah wts advancing, he got Ei'ightencd and sought 
the heip of Muhallab who was very busy with the 
Khawarji. So he, along with his son and his friend 
Ibn al-Ash tar had to fight the Khalifab, But oil of 
them were killed in the battle and Iraq passed into 
the hands of Abdul Malik. 

Alter the chastisement of Mu^sab, Abdul Malik 
sent his troops aj^ainst Abdullah Ibn Zubayr under 
the leadership of Hajjaj bin-Yusuf, who after con¬ 
quering Moditiah laid siege to Makkah, The sjege 
had lasted for ^ven months when Ibn Zubayr lost 
his heart. He was temptedr to give in but at the 
inspiration of his mother ’Asma, daughter of Hazrat 
Abu who preferred death to dishonour^ he 

jumped upon the enemy with a firm delerminalion to ^ 
xvin or to die. The Umayyads were driven back on 
all sides at tlie outset but in the eud lie fell fighting 
gallanUy and his head and the heads of his two lea¬ 
ders were exhibited at Madinah and thence sent 
to Damascus. Groat damage was done to Makkah 
and the inhabiUnlSi suffering the extromities of waul, 
deserted the city. 

Ibn Zubayr was one of the few men who rose 
from poveriy to power by dint of merit and laboLir. 
He was a man of noble spirit who held the title of 
Khalifah Cor long nine years. He was recognized 
by the Sunnis as Uie legitimate Khaiifah of Islam, 
because the two Holy Cities were under his possession 
and prayers were offered for him from the pulpits 
of the two cities. 

On the deptli of Ibn Zubayr, Abdul Malik 
became the undisputed monarch of the Islamic world 
and his name was mentioned as Khaiifah In the 
prayers of every mosque from east to farthest west. 

- Muhallab, the lieutenant of Abdullah bin Zubayr,. 
realizing his own position took the oath of fealty to 
Abdul Malik. 

When the struggle was going on between Abdul 
Malik and Abdullah, the Khawarlj had acquired 
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much streugih bnd begun to rise in revolt against 
the authority of the KhoLiiah. Their main grievance 
■was ugatjist the ill-treatment and mal-qdministration 
of Hojjaj bin Yusuf, the Governor of Iraq. On many 
occasions the legions of Abdul Malik were discom¬ 
fited but as there w^as no unity among the Khawarij 
themselves, they could not stand together, the result 
being that they were ultimately defeated and sup¬ 
pressed. They met Uie same fate in Persia at the 
hands of MuhaUab who destroyed their strongholds 
and put tiiein to the ^word Many of their followers 
took refuge in the desert of al-Asha. Taking advan¬ 
tage of this unrest the Romans took the opportunity 
of making encroachment upon the dominions of 
Islam. Abdul Malik was compelled to take the held 
and after a series of operations he captured a large 
territory from the Byzantine emperor. In the east, 
several districts in the neighbourhood of Kabul ruled 
by a Hindu prince named Ratbii were brought tinder 
his control. 

Uqbah conquered Africa fbr the first time but 
with Hie de.-'th of this General, Africa was lost to the 
Mu,Himg, Abdul Malik, after restoring peace in the 
empire, sent an army under the command of Zubayr, 
an able lieuteriont of Uqbsh, for the reconquest of 
the lost country. He having slain Kusaila beat both 
the Grcelcs and the Berbers, But a fatal mistake 
spoiled lii!^ eflorts. He, keeping a smali detachment 
wtiii him at Berea, sent his army tr the conquest of 
the outlying parts. At this ooportune moment the 
Berbers wilh the help of the Romans attacked 
Zubayr. A, fierce fight took place in which Zubayr 
\vas defeated and killed and his aoldiers cut to pieces. 

At this Abdul Malik became furious and to give 
0 goud lesson to the Berbers, he despatched anctner 
srniv under the command of Hasan Ibn Nu'raoru 
Soon Kairowan was re-captured and the city of 
Carthage was stormed. The Romans and the Berbers 
were defeated in the field and the Umayyad empire 
extended from the walls of Berea to the shores of 
the Atlantic* 

III the meantime, a woman named Kahina dec¬ 
lared herself a, “Divine Being" and many, being 
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influenced and impressed by her supernatural atlrl*- 
butes, acknowledged ■ her authority. She inspiring 
the Berbers with new courage inflicted a crushing 
defeat on Hasan who was driven back to Berea 
was forced to remain inactive for five years* Then 
reinforced by the Khalifah he overthrew the pries¬ 
tess who w’as slain in the fight* The Berbers, finding 
no other way, sued for peace which was granted to 
them on condition that they would supply the Mus¬ 
lims with a cavalry of 2S,000 strong, Islam now found 
a fooling ground in the land of the Berbers. 

T 

It 

Reforms of Abdul MoliJc 

With the restoration of internal order, Abdul 
Malik introduced a number of reforms and adminls- 
trati\^e measures for the convenience of administra¬ 
tion, During the days of the Prophet all records 
relating to Arabia, were maintained in Arabic* But 
when Persia, S 3 ria and Egypt came under the domi¬ 
nation of the Arabs» Umar allowed the records of 
these countries to continue in their own languages. 
The language, used in Persia was Persian, in Syria 
Syrian and in Egypt Coptic or Greek. As a re¬ 
sult of this, the Te^i-^enue and fe^al departments 
were filled with the non-Muslim natives of the pro¬ 
vinces who knew their old longuages* Abdul Malik 
abolished these languages iind introduced Arabic in 
their stead for the purpose of government business 
and account in the provinces of Syria and Iraq* 
Later Arabic also became the court language of 
Egypt and Persia* - 

The next reform ol Abdul Malik wag the issue 
gf the new Arabic coins. In the days of the Prophet 
and Abu Bakr, Ihe Roman and Persian currencies 
ivere upcd in th^ country. But with the expansion 
of the Muslim Empire under Umar, all kinds of coins 
poured in and some of them were defective* When 
Abdul Malik became the undisputed master of the 
Muslim Empire* he took up the problem of coinage* 
He issued purely Muslim coinage of gold, silver and 
copper Galled liM then by the ByzanUne names diner, 
dir/iofn and fa/j. He also established a centrsi 
mint at Damascus to mint hia new coinage* He thus 
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4 irahicized the adminishatlon and instituted a purely 
Islamic coinage. 

The third great reform of Abdul Malik was the 
improvement la the art of Arabic writing* Hajjaj 
bin Yusuf* bis able administrator had the greater 
share in it* There were two defects in Arabic script* 
Firstly, *it consisted of consonants only* with the 
result that one word could be pronounced in several 
sounds** The aon-^^abs were facing much difficul¬ 
ties as they could not understand the words written 
without vowels* Secondly, the Arabic alphabet has 
several letters which have one and the same shape 
such as del, 20 /, etc. Hajjaj bin Yusuf introduced 
vowel marks into Arabic script and in order to ^dis¬ 
tinguish letters of the same shape he promoted’the 
-use of putting nuqfai (points) on these identical 
letters. These improvements 'made the art of writ¬ 
ing Arabic more perfect and thus helped the discri¬ 
mination of Arabic l^guage to wider circle of 
Tenders'* 

The Arab Muslims were to pay hitherto only 
(he Zcknt and w'ere exempted from other taxes, 
which made many people volunteer to accept Islam* 
These new Muslims left their villages where they 
had worked as agriculturists and came to the towns 
to join the army as MciwaJv (new converts). As a re¬ 
sult, the revenue of the State was seriously affected* 
Firstly, taxes were greatly reduced for new converts 
to Islam. Secondly, the soldiers were entitled to 
have a share of the special subsidy. In order to 
avoid this double loss to the treasury Abdul Malik 
in consultation with al-Hajjaj Took the necessary 
measures to restore such men to their farms and 
reirr posed on them the high tribute they had paid 
before conversion, which included the equivalent of 
ICJfaruj (land tax) and Jfzyn (poll-tax')* These 
measures of Abdul Malik were resented to very 
much hy the Mawali (new Muslims') who, later on, 
joined the Abbasid propaganda to bring about the 
fall of the Umayyad dynasty. The Arab Muslims 
who acquired property in a Kharaj territory were 
■nlso asked to pay the usual land tax. 
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Abdul Malik dt'veluped the postal system set up- 
by Mu'awiyah* All the provincial capitals of the 
empire were connected with the imperiai capital by 
regular postal services for which he used relays of 
horses. The postal officials kept the Khaufah infor¬ 
med of all events in their provinces. He founded a 
number of cities ^among which the most important 
was the city of Wasil in Lower Iraq*, pmpose 
of the foundation of this city was to keep the tur¬ 
bulent Iraqis in check, 

Abdul Malik died in the year 750 AD* after a 
glorious reign of twenty-one years* 

Estimate of Abdul Malik 

- Abdul Malik was the second founder of the 
Umayyad dynasly. He came to the Uirone when it 
was threatened from external dangers and internal 
enemies. By his extraordinary ability and wise states¬ 
manship, he freed the empire from exfornal dangers 
and saved it against internal enemies. Having trium¬ 
phed o\^r aU his enemies* he left to hia sons a flour¬ 
ishing empire* By his reforms, he laid the founda¬ 
tion of Islamic culture and civilization. He had in him 
^e gift of originaliLy, He was also a great ouilder 
He built the famouti Dome of the Rock (Qubbat aL 
Sakhraj at Jerusalem wrongly called by the Europe¬ 
ans ^le Mosque of Umar ' which stands to this dav 
^ a b^utiful specimen of early Miifilim architec?- 
He also built another mosque in. Jerusalem 
called MQ&jid ai-Aqsa (Aqsa Mosque)* HitTiself a 
composer of no mean merit, he encouraged poets by 
a princely Lberality, Historians called him. greedy 
and ^el, and ^'his lieutenants", save Masudi ^^iol- 
lowed^ fool-steps in the reckleis shedding of 
. In his youth he w^as an orthodox Muslim, 
but after bs accession to the throne he was quite 
mdifferent to religion. He was the first, says the 
Arabian historians, who acted treacherously lo 
Islam, tJie first to conduct the exchequer in Arabic 
instead of Persian, the first to prohibit men from 
taiJnng jn the Khalifah's presence and the first who 
prohibited exhortations to justice saying— "Let no 
one enjoin equity and the fear of God upon me oi- 
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* 

I will strike his head off from hts shoulders”. In 
character Abdul Malik can be compared with Char¬ 
lemagne (of Germany) '*but he was certainly less 
cruel than Charlemagne ” says Ameer Ali. If he was 
cruel, his cruelty like his frequent breaches of faith 
was due to an anxiety to safeguard and promote ^ 

the interest of hia dynasty. When this dynastic in- 
terest was absent* he was daring and energetic* re^ 
solute and ambitious and he never faltered in'the 
pursuit of his design. He was undoubtedly one of ' 
the best rulers and successful statesmen the Islamic 
world has ever seen. He will remain fresh in the 
memory of Uie Muslims against the wear and tear 
of time* 

- 
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Wafid I (8d—?e A.a/705^715 A,D.) 

On the demise of his father Abdul Malik, q 1 ^ 
Wabd ascended the throne of Damascus in 36 A.H./ 
705 A.D. During his reign there was complete peace 
and tranquillity in tiie empire* The power of the 
Kharijites was crui^hed and there was no rebeHion 
anywhere in the country* 

Walid followed in the foot steps of his father 
and maintained Haijaj bin Yusuf in the viceroyalty 
of the East. But Arabia was made over to his own 
cousin, the pious 'Umar biu AbduJ Aziz under whom, 
for several years. Makkah and Madinah enjoyed a 
mild and bcjicHdal administration. 'Umar formed 
a council of learned citizens and no administration 
was done without consjltinjf them. He beautified 
and enlarged Makkah and Madinah Avilh numerous 
public structures, iir.proved the roads connecting 
the cities of Hijaz with the capital for the convenience 
of the public. He tried lus best to ameliorate the 
condition of his pdbple. Ris beneficial and generous 
rule drew away from the heavy hands of Hajjaj a 
great number of men of al-Iraq who escaped the 
tyranny and oppression of the ktier in Makkah and 
Madinah. Hajjaj became instated at this and com¬ 
plained to Walid against ^Umar of the shelter 
given to his malcontent subjects in the Holy CiUes, 
Walid. who was under the influence of Hajjaj, re¬ 
moved TTmar from his viceroy alty* 

■ About this time Yazld ibn Muhahab with hia 
brothers was also tortured and put into prison by 
Hajjaj bin Yusuf. Yazid managed to escape from the 
hands of the tyrant and fled to Palestine where he 
took refuge with Sulayman, the Khalifah*s brother. 
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Tranioxiana and Muhammad bin Qasim' took 
;he Indus land. The whole credit of “tTdurto 
Hajjaj who put these men in the right place and 
whose name feored as it wos far into the East, gave 
them a powerful backing. ’ ** 

Expansion of the Empire ., 

The raign of Walid I was famous for the exnan-> 
won of the KhUafat in the annals of Islam. During 
this period great conquests were made both in the 
BMt and in the west, In the east, Central Asia and 

biTYur^. the guidance of HajjaJ 

lanAToI"*^ CenV“‘ IVansoxlana, the 

land of the ^ks, consisted of many little and large 

FarSaM’and*^th*’T fukharistan, Bukhara, 

^ fangdom of Khwarisra were the 
^ imporlant. The Turkhomans alwaw gave 
h^bl# to the Muslims by rising in revolt. In o^er 
™ * 1 ? troubles, Hajjaj bin Yusuf re¬ 

moved Yazid bin Muhallab. who failed to subd^ 
the lieutenancy and in his place appoin- 

oMhe proved worthy 

of dentil to h>m. He brought the whole 

subjugation of the 

by* first advanced against Balkh and Tuk- 
mni«?'J ‘^7“ ^'F- ‘bese plac« sub- 

Jlfah. Next he invaded Buhliara and after a hard 

Oxus anti marched on Kliawarism, The Shah Of 
Khawarism made peace with the MusDIiis. By this 

hIrf%Srn'^** « ‘*** ’bpt Samarkand 

had throvm oil the Muslim yoke. So he led a cam- 

pai^ against it and captured the city. During the 
neirt two or three years Qutayba pushed to conot 
cmffl 5''^“'''’: Khnjanda, Shash and other 

r»,i^= *’® reached the confines of 

TurkMta«“a!i^-‘*"^'j*l“ r'®" invaded the Chinese 

of !h^ 
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Conquest of Indo-PAkUtoiu Like QuUkyba In Cen¬ 
tral Asia, Muhammad bin Qasim, cousin of Hajjaj^ 
took the banner of Islam into the land of Indo-Pakis- 
tarn The cause ol this expedition wais the harassment 
-of the Arab governor caused by the pirates of Sind. cmiqu„( a! 
*fhe king of Sind was Dahir who refused to comply j,iJo PjIih- 
-with the demand of the governor. Several attempts m by Uin 
-were made to punish the king along with the pirates Qw™ 
hut all efforts were baified tiU Muhammad bin Qasim 
came to save the prestige and honour ol the Arab 
governor. He attacked the kingdom of Dahir. Bahir 
tried his best to save his country from the hands of Anncutkih w£ 
the foreigners but was ultimately defeated and kil- sind, Mulian 
led. Then Sind, Multan and a part of the Punjab 
-were annexed to the Muslim empire. The Muslim 
army also made progress by this lime In Armenia 
md Asia Minor. But all other conquests of his tetm 
faded before the conquests of the West, 

Conquest ot Africa, Musa bin Nusayr was ap¬ 
pointed governor of the Mediterranean Coast to the 
south of "Egypt- He made great conquests in the 
West. He defeated the Berbers who gave much 
trouble to his predecesj^ors and re-establi^^ the 
:authority of the Khalifah up to the bank of the At- 
lantic. Next he sent expeditions against tl 5 Eomsns 
Avho created troubles for the Muslims in the Mediter¬ 
ranean. He, with the help of the navy, captured the 
islands of I\-ica, Minorca and Majorca near the 
^ast of SpaiiL 


Conquest of Spain. The condition of Spain,, be¬ 
fore the Muslim conquest was a miserable one. The 
whole country was groomng under the oppression 
and torture of the Gothic kings. The middle class 
was reduced to ruin and misery while the noble and 
privileged classes were totally exempted from taxa- ^ 
tion. The country was divided into many camps 
and the agriculturists were overburdened with taxa¬ 
tion. Serfs or slaves had no freedom of action, even 
of marriage. They were tortured by their masters in 
many ways. The Jews who were the progressive 
and enlightened section of the country were merci¬ 
lessly pers^tiled. Their freedom of marriage and 
faith was curtailed and curbed by the bishops who 
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wielded enormous powera. Thus when Ihe uniw^ 
verished citiicns, the wretched slaves or serfs and 
the persecuted Jews were all waiting for release 
from the cruel hands of the Gothic ruler, it was at 
this very moment that the deliverer came from an 
unexpected quarter to their rescue. 

The kingdom of Spain was at this period gov¬ 
erned by Boderic who occupied the throM hy mur¬ 
dering the former king, Witiza. Ceuta on the Afncan. 
side, was a part of Julian's domain but it was caj^ 
tured by Boderic. The latter was not a man of good 
temperament. Besides tlie capture of Julians em¬ 
pire he added fuel to the fire by insulUng Fiormda, 
the daughter of Julian. So. Count Julian in order to 
drive the invader out of his kingdom, invited. Musa 
ibn Nusayr, the Governor of the Mediterranean. 
Coast to invade Spain and to avenge this insult. 
The Muslims had been waiting for a chance to 
conquer Spain and hence a long-expected desire 
came to be fulfilled, Musa with the sanction of the 
Khalifah, sent a young and enterprising officer 
named Tarif to Spain for detailed information. Ta- 
rif came back with a favourable report. Musa then 
despatched Iris ablest lieutenant Tariq with a force 
of 7 000 men who took possession of the fortress 
called after him Gibraltar (Jabal-ul-Tariq.) 
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Tariq advanced forward and inflicted a crusli- 
Ing defeat on Eoderlc on the banks ot the river Gua- 
dalcte near Medinia-Sldonia in September^ 7T1 A.D. 
Boderic in his flight was drowned in the water of 
the Guadalete. After this, Tariq conquered Sido 
pifl, Carmona and Granada one after another. On 
the conquest of Cordova, he hastened to Toledo, thfr 
capital of Spain* Toledo soon fell into his hands* 
Thus within a short time Tariq reduced the grea¬ 
ter part of Spain to submission, 

The brilliant success of Tariq attracted the- 
attention of Musa who landed in Spain in June, 712 
A*D. and rapidly conquered Seville and other cities* 
He met Tariq near Toledo. At first they quarrelled 
With each other but after aometime they were re¬ 
conciled. They marched together and occupied 
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Saragossa, Terragona and Barcelona, Musa was in¬ 
clined to march towards the east and conquer the 
whole of Europe* But the order from the Khalifah 
for i-eiuming to the capital bad spoiled further con¬ 
quests* In spite of this, the reign of Walid saw the 
gi-eatest expansion dunng the Umayyad period. 

Before leaving Spain, Musa appointed his three 
sons, Abdul Aziz as Viceroy of the new province, 
Abdullah as Governor of Africa and Abdul Malik as 
Governor of Morocco respectively* Musa carrietl 
with him countless stores of rare and precious things 
for the Khalifah but the Khalifah had died (715 AJl.) 
before he reached Damascus* 

Hcsults of the Conquest* The conquest of Spain 
by the Muslims opened a new era in the history of 
the peninsula* It removed the social inequality 
whicii the society suffered so long and placed the 
noble and the poor on an equal footing. The rights 
and privileges of U>e noble and the clergy were sweot 
away and the heavy taxes imposed on the middle 
class (Muslims and non-Muslims) wore reduced. 
The serfs or slaves, vrbo were groaning under the 
oppression of their former masters, were set free, 
Liberty of religion was granted to the Jews and the 
ChriEtians who were formerly peweeuted on reli¬ 
gious ground, “Every man, woman, or child of any 
community was free to worship as he liked'^ Agri¬ 
culture was improved, trade and industries were 
encouraged* The Muslims ruled the country so suc¬ 
cessfully that a histori-n remarked, “The Moors 
organised that wonderfpl kingdom of Cordova which 
was the marvel of the middle ages, and which, when 
all Europe was plunged in barbaric ignorance and 
strife* alone held the torch of learning and civiliza¬ 
tion blight and shinning before the Western World”. 

For the convenience of administration the Mus¬ 
lims divided Spain into four provinces, each under 
an efficient Governor, The Viceroy appointed Diwan 
for the betterment of the subjects. Inter-marriages 
were encouraged between the conquered and the 
conquerors. In every possible wsy^ the people were 
oiven the right oi living and Ihinldng freely. The 
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Muslim rule* 
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Walid T was one of the 

-SS^'^Ste fp» .{A “"“‘f 

was more liberal and humane ^han his fetlie^H 
reisn was fllcrious both at home and ab^A Wohd 
pvt down the rebellions of the Sh. .t« and U^e 
Kharijites and the tribal jealousies te«e kept in 
^eck in his teisn. Vast territorial conquests ^were 

TTiade during this *’y 

Sind. Africa and Spain were brouglit un^r t^sway 
of the Muslims. His territory extended 

■ confines of China to the Bay <>» 

U-e Sea cl Oral to the frontiers “* ® 

bav. Muir says, “There is no 
ceptins even tli.it of ’Umar, in, which Islaip so sPt“d 
abroad and wa.i consolidated’’. 

though Muslim historians, because of his suppi-rting 
al-Hajjaj. call him a tyrant he is m our eyes the 
greatest and in every respect the mMt powerful and 
mustrious ruler among.st all the Comroand^ of 
the Faithful”. He estahlished schools and hospitals 
and made providon for the af'^. t^he ^hnd, 

Ifime. He created asyhuns for the blind, the cri^pl^ 
and the insane. He constructed roads throughout 
the empire with weUs at convenient stations. In 
hi.-^ nrLs f\nd culture b^g^n to Lihe 

ShRb J^he^n of India ho was a great builder He 
cnlarrted the Mt-t^que of Bainascus, and rebuilt and 
enlarged the Mo^<\ue of Mndmah a?id the Aqsa 
Mosque in Jenisrilem. Under his directions, mos¬ 
ques were built in every dly. The Quran and Tra¬ 
ditions were studied wiih great care both in Kufa 
and Basrah. Commerce flourished and travelling 
Wrifi «afe in his reign- He personally visi+ed the mar¬ 
kets and encuuraced manulacture and design^ so 
that people took an intoiesl; in their advancement. 
His reign was one of peace and prosperity. Judging 
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It from first to Inst, ^ can be said that the reign of 
Walid was more glorious and memorcible than any 
of his predecessors and successors, 

Sulayman (96—09 A.H ,715—717 A.D.)' 

Sulayman succeeded to tlie throne after the 
death of his brother, Walid. On his acces^iion he ^ 
liberated those men’ who were put into prison by 
Hajjaj bin Yusuf and his hand fell heavily upon the 
supporters of Walid. Musa and Tariq wcfc also m-t™'™* 
ill-treated and persecuted by the Khalifah. AbduT 
Aziz bin Musa was also murdered and Muhammad 
bin Qasim who was famous for his mild and equit- Otuni 
able ad min jst lotion in IndoH-Pakistan^ was also re¬ 
called from his Government and badly persecuted 
by Yazid bin Muhallab at the instigation of the 
Khnllfah. The result of his ill-treatment towards 
these f^ous warriors hindered the progress of 
Islam. 

In 98 AH./716 A A.D.. Sulayman, at the inspira¬ 
tion of a Byzantine General named Leo, made up 
his mind to conquer Constantinople. With this end ^ ^ 

in \dew. he sent an army under Maslama which 
crossed the Hellespoint without any opposition and 
laid siege to the city ol Constantinople, But tmeit- 
pertedly, Leo was raised to the throne by the terri¬ 
fied Homans and thereby Leo threw the alliance ^ 
over. The Muslims were defeated and suffered such 
hardship from hunger, frost and f>estilence that after 
lying before Constantinople for a year the fleet was 
forced to retire. The EChjlifah was too much shock¬ 
ed at the news of this treachery of Leo. 

,Sula>’man died after a reign of two years and 
live mtinllifi. His reign was noted for the Aarem and 
good living. He was kind to his friends but cruel to 
lus enemies. His only service rendered to the State 
was that he nominated his able cousin Umar to the „ 

thro;;e for which act of greatness ho was called ''the 
Key of Blessing” 
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CHAPTEHXVl 
TjMAR n 

(99^101 A,117717—720 A^DJ 
Early life m 

Umar was the son of Abdul Azir, brother of Ab¬ 
dul Mahk. liis lather had for long been the vice¬ 
roy of Egypt, and his mother was the grand-daugh¬ 
ter of 'Umar the Great. On the death of his father 
(704 A.D.), Abdul Mal&, his uncle, called him to 
Damascus and gave his daughter irv marriage to him. 
During the reign of Walid, son and successor of 
Abdul Malik, TJmar II was sent to Madinah as a 
Governor over Hijaz. His benign adUnmistration and 
virtuous character soon won the hearts of the dis¬ 
affected people and the revolutionaries of Imq 
ing escaped from the heavy hands of Hajja} bin 
Yusul sought shelter under him, Hajja] resented at 
this and requested him to immediately return these 
Iraqi emigrants. But when 'Umar U refused to 
comply with his request he made a complaint to 
the Khalifah' for his removal from the govemershjp. 
The Khalifah recalled him from Madinah. 

After the death of Sulayman, 'Ufmar IT became 
the Khalifah of Islam, During his reign the Kha- 
warij did not unsheathe their sword. They had 
nothitig to say against his rule but protested against 
the succession of Yaild^ who had been nominated 
by Sulayinan as 'Umar's successor. He ordered 
Maslama to wi(ltdraw his army from Constantinople 
and all frontier eicpedilions were stopped. About 
this time Yazid bin Muhallab was put into prison 
by the Khalifah for his misconduct. 

In 101 A^H7719 AJl., as-Samh was appointed 
General in Spain to lead on invasion into France 
lor suppre^ing the ChriMJan insurgents. After rc- 
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organizing the Government and restoring peace^ 
the General crossed the Pyrenees and overran the 
southern province of France. As-Samh reached 
Toulouse, the capital of Aquitaine, where a serious 
battle was fought in which the Muslim General was 
defeated and killed. Then the banner of the Mus¬ 
lims was taken by Abdur Rahman who honourably 
succeeded to bring the remaining force back. . 

Character of ^mar IPs Government 

TJinar*s chief attention was directed to internal 
policy and for this his reign is remarkable. He ap¬ 
pointed new men to the most important posts, not 
because they belonged to hU party, but because he 
thought tliem to be upright and honest. To Spain 
he appointed Samh bin Malik, a Yamanite, and to 
Africa IsmaU bin AbduCah, because he knew they 
did not belong to any party and were merciful to 
the oppressed. He was kind enough to the family 
of All about whom a sermon cursing him had been 
in use throughout the empire in the public 
on Friday. He forbade this and the garden of Fedak 
which had been appropriated by Marwan was re¬ 
stored to the family of the Prophet, 


HU religious policy 

TJmar II was a staunch believer in Islam. To 
propagate the mission of the Prophet he adopted a 
new policy in Khurasan and Central Asia. His poli^ 
was that those who would accept Islam would be 
exempted from the burden of taxation and plac^ 
on the same footing with themselves. ™ 

Governor of Egypt complained against the fall m the 
revenue due to mass conversion, 'Umar II replied, 
“Allah sent HU Prophet as a missionary, not as^a 
lax gatherer,’' In Khurasan the officis^ tested the 
genuineness of the new converts by their willingness 
to get circumcised. He forbade it saying, "Muham¬ 
mad (Sm.) -was sent to call moL to the faith, not 
to circumcise them". At the same time be protect¬ 
ed the Christians but did not allow them to rebuild 
their churches. 
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Umar’^ object vas to secure the consolidation 
of the Government. As the empire consisted of dif¬ 
ferent peoples, he realized the truth that his empire 
would be very weak if it was not established upon 
the good-will and co-operation of all sections of peo¬ 
ple, The MawaU (new Muslims) .were fighting on 
the side of the Muslims but they were not given the 
pecuniar> equality with the Arab Muslims and the 
result was that they became alienated from the Um- 
ayyad rule. When TJmar II became Khalifah he 
tried to demolish this inequality between the Arab 
MuisHms and the non-Arab Muslims, He also restor¬ 
ed to the children of the fighting Arabs (MuToaoia) 
the pension which had been curtailed by Mu'aw iy ah 
and withlield by Abdul Malik. Though he was an 
othodox Muslim, he did not fail to show mercy 
and justice to aU of his subjects. When the Chris¬ 
tians of Damascus appealed to him to give them back 
the Church of St, John which was turned by Walk! 
into a mosque he, being unable to comply with their 
request, allowed them to retain the Church of Sti 
Thomas which was not theirs by right. The Chris¬ 
tians of Najran complained to him that the taxation 
was very heavy, 'Umar H, being a just ruler, reduc¬ 
ed it from 2,000 pieces of cloth to 200, 


Revcniie Tcforms 

’Umar took steps to strengthen the financial con¬ 
dition of the State, The Muslinia purchased land 
from the non-Muslims and tiireby helped them to 
hasten their migration to towns. He laid down the 
Twabie land tlienceforth the taxable land occupied by 

rcmiiiuii the tion-Muslims should not be taken by the Muslima, 
with ihd ' The Muslims were exempted from all kinds ol 
ncm-MiuUmt faxes except the Zakat. The income of the State also 
dwindled due to conversion of the non-MuaUms to 
Jslam. The people continued to be Muslims and there¬ 
by averted the burden of taxation. The result was 
Kiiinr iofc" lesser income of the Stote, ’Umar, realizmg the 

poftcd upon condition of the State, imposed Kharaj upon the 

ijic Mujiimi Muslims, and the nont-Muslims had to pay poll-tax 
(Jizyah) in return of the protection afforded to them 
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contribute to the revenue and the State did no* 
suffer loss\ 
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Many a hlstorif n is of opinion that some ol the 
niM^iures of Uinar II affected the Umayyad djrwy 
IJlid were ultimately responsible for the M M tte 
Umayyad empire. “Though he was inspir^ by the 
?est rf intentfons." says Prof Hilti. .“U"*” 11 s 
was not successful. Himself a pious Muslim, he 
rtamnioned the cause of Islam "n^adopted a new 
policy for the propagation of Islam . 

S^e sLd histoiian his reli0ous pobey ^ 

venues of the State. Many Berbers and Peimans be ^ ^ 
came Muslims not because they were cnarm^ o> -he ^ 

beauty of Islam, but because they wanted ^ ■"“« 
e^oy the pecuniary privileges thus accorded to them. 


‘Umar TI’s policy was responsible 
hein-’ for the lesser income of the State, no 

statement. Jls soon as he came to know th»t tne 
TCOple were wilfully trying to avoid the payment of 
Sfon by becoming Muslims and the ^ 

State was falling thereby, he. in order ^ prevent 
a fall in the revenue, forbade the sale of 
non^JLlims to the Muslims, ^oreo^r he impend 

Vi Aral on the Muslims who weie formerly exempx 
pH from all kinds of taxation, and poU-tax on. the nne- 
MusUms Ku of military service. ^ h-was not 
insoired by the motive of improvemcm of the Si 
hw could it be pos-sible for him to impose tax on the 
^lims when there was a serious allegation i.gair.st 

the Khalifah. 
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Swred countries ^an to extend 
frontier of the Islamic empire. $n ^s r«l^j " 
to nav proper attention to the milita^ 
Station upw Jhich depended the success and sta- 
bibty of the empire, . 
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Umar n was a liberal-hearted nian. He wanted 
t# bridge tiie gulf which existed during the pre- 
vioTJS reign between the ruler and the 'ruled, 
yor Thi. ijutposc ne ined to restore the curtailed pri¬ 
vileges lo ine Mawali and the 'Alid family. But his 
liberality towards the clients (Mawall) and the 
*Alid family was politically detrimental to the Um'^y- 
yad dynasty. Because liberality of Umar II made 
the Maw^ali lenders Land their position and gave the 
‘AJids much time and opportunity to recover tlielr 
power. These people in later days joined the party 
of the anU-Umayyad movement and played impor¬ 
tant parts in bringing about the downfaU of the 
Umayjads. 

In spile of all these, none can deny the services 
of Umar il to the cause of the empire. What he did, 
he did in good faith for the welfare of the State* 
and imparUaliLy were the watchwords of his 
administration* It was he who banished all sorts of 
corruptions from the State which penetrated into the 
society during the reign of his predecessors. It was ho 
who removed the distinction bteween the Arab-Mus¬ 
lims and the non-Arab Muslims* Both the Muslims 
and the noti-Mualims were equally happy under him. 
Hjs reign was of peace and transquiUity and hence 
the remark of William Muir is amply justified when 
he says, *'the reign of Umar n serves a relief admist 
a series of bloodshed, intrigue and treachery"*. 

Character of Umax Ef 

Umar died at the age of 29 on Friday, the 9th 
(Feb. 720^ AI>,/25tb Kajab. 101 A.H.) and was 
buried at Dair Siman near Hims, A keen sense of 
justi^, toleration of other religions, moderation and 
Simplicity of life formed the’chief feature of his cha¬ 
racter* He followed Abu Bakr, ivho did not spend a 
single farthing from the Bay! al-Mal to cover his per¬ 
sonal expense.^' and who was famous for his simplici¬ 
ty and honesty. Islam culminated in him. Umar II 
was so pious a man that the Sunnis regarded him as 
xhe fifth of the Khulafahd-Rashidia His only care 
was the welfare of the subjects and of the State. He 
did not draw any money fitun the treasury for his 
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'petTonal affairs. Besides, he bade his wife surrender 
' to the treasury the costly jeweb given to her by her 
father Abdul Malik, He was a friend of the poor and 
the distressed in weal and woe. In hjs reign we find 
no bloodshed, no intrigue and no treachery. Peace 
and prosperity prevailed throughout bis dominion. 
Tiius the reij^n of Umar II formed the most attrac¬ 
tive period of the Umajyad domination, 
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CHAPTER XVn 
YAZID n AND HISHAM 
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Y-xW n (101—105 A.H./720—724 A*D.> 

On the defith oi 'Umar 11, Ya^id II ascended the 
throne* He was the grandson of Yazid I through 
his daugther Atika whom Abdul Malik had mar¬ 
ried* He married a Mudarite lady, niece of Hajjaj, 
who influenced him greatly* This marriage’ of Ya- 
zid brought the Mudarites into direct conflict with 
the Himyorites* But so long as *Umar was on the 
throne he maintained equiUhrium between the two 
rival tribes* 

Yazid bin MuhaOab was a Himyarite and he 
treated the family of Hajjaj very harshly under 
Sulayman. When he heard of the accession of Yazid 
to the throne, he got alarmed because he thought 
that Yazid, ii^uenced by his wife would not, spare 
the life of Muhallab, So, he managed to escape from 
the prison Eind fled lo Iraq where he with his brother 
rose in revolt against the authority of Yazid, Yazid, 
on getting this information, despatched a large force 
under Maslama and Abbas bin Walid to crush the 
rising. The two armies met on the field of Akra, 
on the right bank of the Euphrates, where a bloody 
battle was fought in which Yazid bin Muhallab was 
d efea ted and ultimately ki 1 led. The revolt and 
death of Yazid bin Muhallab had far-reaching conse¬ 
quences in the later history of the Umayyads. The 
Mudarites and the Himayrites became seriously in^ 
voLved in struggle in Spain, in Africa, and in the 
East and things in these countries turned from bad 
to worse* The enemies of Islam triumphed every¬ 
where. The Khawarij who during the lost reign 
had sheathed their swords were now displeased with 
the man whom they considered an unjust and 'un¬ 
godly tyrant* While the empire was thus passing 
through crisis, he spent liis days with the ladies of 
the harem. The death of on^ of his damsels named 
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Habiba was so great a shock to the Khalifah that he 
followed his beloved after a few days* Hia reign 
was only of four years and a few months* Ibn at- Dtach of 
Tigtaka calls him tke prodigal son of the Umayyads* Y»i’hi it. 
Due to vices and misrule of Yazid, there arose a a t>- 
hue and cry throughout the empire* 

It was in his reign that the Abbasid propaganda 
was going on m full swing* The treachery of Mu'awi- 
vah, the tragedy of Karbala, the pruelti^ of Hajjaj 
bin-Yusuf, the difference of the Arab Muslims and 
the non-Arab Muslima, the exclusion of the mem¬ 
bers of the subject race, specially the Persians from 
the high offlcei and social gathering and lastly,‘the 
negligence of *he later Khalifahs towards the Gov¬ 
ernment went much against the interwt of the Urn- 
avyads *Unar II took step to efface sofnq,_ of 
the wrongs ommitted by hia predecessors but The 
maladmimstntion <rf- Yaid n had driven toe des- 
cendants of ^bbas to restore the house of the Pro- 
nhet to Its Tgbts. At first they carried on their pro- 
naffaiida secetly and now they were working open- 
^for toe verthrow of toe Umayyads. 

The Hshimites to which the Prophet belong- 
eed were ivided into two branches—toe Abbasids 
and the ’dids. They considered themselves the 
leoitimate claimants to the Khilafat airf regar- 
dS the ‘Imayyads as usurpers, Abdul Abbas, » 
uncle of tb Prophet, had left four sons namely, Ab¬ 
dullah Fzl, ObaiduUah and Qasem. The former 
was bette known in history as Ibn AbbM. He wm 
succeedeeby his son Ali who was deeply aftochrf 
to the chdren of Fatimah. On the death of his 
son Mulvnmad became the head of the family ana 
was the rat man who conceived the idea of captur¬ 
ing the ihilafat for himself. He started a nw 
theory i jiistity ^ ^lis housejo the 

KhiWai On toe murder of Husayn at Karbala 
the ieaKship of Islam was not transferred to ms 
surv^^t aon 'Alt (Zaj-n aVAbidin) but to 
Muhamad al-Hanifa who was the son of Hamt 
AJi byiis wile of the Hanifa tribe. He was saved 
from massacre of Karbala as he was not present 
— Al-Hauifa was succeeded by bis 
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son, Abu Hasliim who assigned the leadership of. 
Islam to Muhammad bin All bin-Abdullah* This 
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leadership was accepted aa a truthIby some quarters 
‘but to the bulk of the people the'emissaries of the 
Abbasids affirmed that they were working for the 
family of the Prophet** The foUcFwers of the Fati- 
:nids also extendi their favour and protection to 
Muhammad and ffis^party* A 'A, 


_jaish amLjl^>5—125/724^743 A-D,) 

^Yazid n was succeeded by his brother Hisham 
who found the throne surrounded by tribal dissen¬ 
sion and full of troubles and difficulUe; at home and 
abroad- In his reign the struggle between the 
Umayyads and the Abbasids went m violently, 
Hisham ivaa the son of Abul Asar of he Umayyaq 
dynasty while Abbas was the son of Atiul Muttabb 
of the Hashimite dynasty* Before the >irth of Mu¬ 
hammad (Sm,) there existed a rivaVy between 
these two dynasties* The Prophet suiered bitter 
opposition both in the field and forun from the 
Umayyads 'liil the conquest of Makkal converted 
the whole body of the Quraysh and weded friend 
and foe equally within the bonds of Isun". 


On the murder of TJthman, then arose a 
struggle between Mu'awiyah and Ui< Tlie 
KhawariJ, eager to vindicate the caue against 
'Uthman's murder, rose in revolt aginst *Alj* 
Things calmed down in the reign of Ju'awiyah 
but the tragic end of al-Husajm. and hisfamiiy at 
‘ Karbala caused a strong reaction in favor of the 
^AiiJ party ' housc of *Ali. The Khawaiij again jolnedhe party 
of 'Ali. During this time there was formt a parly 
which was called “the party of 'Ali and tbn simply 
the Shi'ah (party). This parly advo<ted the 
divine right of succession in the line of But 
another and more dangerous aspirant cae upon 
Abbawi the scene- This was Muhammad, great randson 
ranviu al^Abbas* the Propbetis uncle. He w£ cham¬ 

pioning the cause of the Abbasids* De»tations 
' from him frequently visited Khurasan in le grab 
of merchants* Three persons w^ere also ca/assing 
the cause of the Abbasids secretly h Thus U emisn 
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sarles of the Abbasids^ the Turkomans and Khajars 
^all these were endeavouring to overthrow the 
Umayyad rule* Hisham had appointed many lieu¬ 
tenants but most of them proved unsuccessful in the 
administration* The people rebelled against their 
incapacity and misrule* When all these forces were 
working together for the downfall of the Umayyads, 
a strong hand was essentially needed at the helm 
to save the sliip of Ihe State from destruction, but 
Hisham had not the capacity to turn the tide o! 
the situation. 

One of Hisham’s first acts was to appoinl 
Khalid bin Abdullah to the Government of sl-lraq. 
Himself a Yamsnite. KhaHd maintained the equih- 
brium between the Mudarities and the Yamamtes. 
He was also considerate and liberal to the Jews and 
the Christians. When the Khawarij rose in revolt, 
he put down the rebellion with an iron hand* Un<^^ 
his mild and tolerant administration, people 
in peace and prosperity* But at last he lost the 

favour of his master* , 

Throughout the twenty years' of Hisham’s 
leign, Musum arms suffered many reverses beyond 
the Oxus* In Khurasan the Mudantes and the 
Himyarites became involved in a ^ a 

wliich was suppressed wth 

had been early appointed by ffis brother Khalid as 

lieutenant there. He incurr^ the pleasure of &e 
leadinE men by his misconduct. During this time 
the Khakan kept the country m ^tant 
and the Muslims greatly suffer^ at his hand^ 
Three Governors. Ashras. Junayd and tbn 

Abdullah were given appointment respwtively d^ 
ing this period to suppress the rebellion but they 
proved unsuccessful in their att^pte. AMd 
again appointed in Khurasan. &nlh and oth« 
Tebellious leaders began to feel 
hand Within a short time he routed the lUiaKan 
and rescued from captivity aU the Muslim pn^ner^ 
The enemy fled to Tukharistan from where ^e 
Khakhan supported by al-Harith was about to attack 
Samarkand Wn he was killed by one of Ms owe 
chiefs. Shortly after this, Asad died and was sue- 
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ceed^d by Na&r ibn Sayy^* He was a wise and just 
ruler. By his wise and generous policy he was able 
to get the allegiance of Soghdians. The Jews and 
the Chrisljarjs had \o pay poll-tax, while the Mus¬ 
lims and the Mawall were asked to pay Kharaj. 
Thus he compelled the Muslims to contribule 
something to the Stale^ Under him the province's 
in Central A'jia began lo enjoy peace after long 
sufferings caused by war and rapine. 

In his reign there was very little progress \n 
Sind and Western India. Al-Junayd, the Governor^ 
made some successful raids in the East. 

i 

Northern Persia^ Armenia and Azcrhijan were 
under the geveruorship of Maslama, brother of 
Hishsin. In the year 109 A^H,/727 A.D. a large 
bodj’ of Turks raided these provinces but were dis¬ 
comfited and driven out of the provinces. A few 
years after, the Turks again invaded and devasled 
as far as Mosul but here also they shared the same 
fete. Wlien the Mesopotemian border was seriously 
threatened, Marwan was given the post of Gover¬ 
nor. He with an army of 12,000 men beat back the 
ememy and recovered the country as far as the Cas¬ 
pian The chief of the Khazar now submitted 
to Marwan. Georgia was conquered and other 
mountainous tribes were suppressed and subdued. 

Muslim arms had suffered a serious disaster tn 
Africa and Spain. In the year 136 A.H./7fl4 A.D. 
there was a genera] rising of the Berbers along the 
coast of Africa. This rising was due partly to the 
re-imposition of taxes oji the ^luslim converts nnd 
partly lo the outbreak of new Kharijite factioris. The 
Muslim armies were again and again beaten with 
great loss and Victory jn the end was won with 
great difficulty. A famous battle known in history 
as “the Field of Idols” was fought a few miles from 
Kairowan in 117 A.H./735 A.D. against 3,00.000 Ber¬ 
bers^ The battle was at last won by the Muslims. 
Another engagement was named 'The Battle of 
Nobles from liie vast number of Arab chiefs slain in 
it”. The western provinces of Africa were stlH 
rising when the Governor of Egypt was sent to stem 
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the insurrection and peace was at last restored. In 
'il7 A.H*/735 A.D, Sardinia was conquered and 
Sicily was invaded and Syracuse laid under tribute, 

Spain, B? d dependency of Africa was seriously 
affected by the insurrection there and by the con¬ 
stant change of Governor?;. When as-Samb fell under 
the walls of Toulouse, Ahdur Rahman was elected 
by the Army in his place but he remained in hia post 
for a few months until the arrival of Anbasah, who 
busied himself at the beginning in restoring peace 
and order within its bounds. Afterwards he cros¬ 
sed the Pyrenees with a view fo restoring the shat¬ 
tered prestige of tlio Muslim arms in France. Car- 
cessone was stormed : Nimes fell into his hands; the 
South of Fr;‘nce was overrun and the churches and 
convents were despoiled, but shortly after, he was 
killed. death again threw the peninsula inti 

disorder and the operations for the time were stop¬ 
ped". After six years Abdinr Rahman was ag^in 
appointed. But during this period of six years the 
Governors rt;led over the province. Under their rule 
the whoV country was thrown into disorder and 
the administration was completely paralysed. On 
assuming the charge of the Government, Abdur 
Rahman renev/ed offensive operations and chastised 
the Berb^'r chief 'Uthman Jbn Abi Nesa. Next year 
he procee^lrj to the North and overran the land as 
far as Poitiers. It was then that Eudo, realising toe 
gravity of the situation and the weight of the 
enemy, appealed to Charles, son of Pepin of Haristal, 
for help. Charles responded to his trying call ai^d 
hurried forth to stem the sweeping Muslim w^e. 
Between Fours and Poitiers the armies met and a 
bloody battle was fought in which the Muslims were 
completely defeated and Abdur Rahman was Idliea. 
With the death of Abdur Rahman, a ccmplete chang^f 
came over the administration of Spain. He wua 
one of the best Generals that the Dmayyads sent to 
Spain, Under him 3';^nn enjoyed a lei^ of peace 
and prosperity. The battle of Tour is regaru^ 
by the European historians as a decisive one. It 
decided the fate of Europe. Had Charles been 
defeated, the whole cl Europe would have been over- 
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run by the Muslims and the Islamic culture would 
have been introduced there* * * 

Alter tlie defeat of the Muslims in the battle of 
Tours, the Khalifah appointed Abdul Malik as 
Go\^emor of Spain, During his time Avignon was 
conquered. But "owmg to hij cruel propensities 
and the excessive rig :ur of Ills judgtinent" he was 
deposed and replaced by Uqoin, ‘ a man of grejt 
justice and irreproachable conduct*^ On taking the., 
charge. Uqtah again invaded Fnince. Arles and 
other places were surrendered into hU hands* Valen¬ 
cia and Lyens besieged, Burg'^indy ei.d Datiphim 
ravaged sJ! along the Rhone. But Cliarles agiiin 
came to the rescue, reconquered Avignon and drove 
the Arabs back as far as Narbonne* It was a mol’s 
crushing defeat than that of Tours, Uqbah died 
soon after in the midst of Spanish anarchy. Order 
was not restored till after the death of Hisham, 

It has already been mentioned that Khalid had 
ruled the province of Iraq with good reputation for 
fifteen veaiS- But lu!* succes'Jul adm'tustralion had 
ultimately made many enemies at court who 
poisoned the ear of the Khalifah against him. His- 
ham out of leaTousy o* susniemn removed Khalid 
from the Viceroyalty of Iraq and appointed Vusuf 
bin TJmar, a relative of llajjai in his place* Yusuf 
looked down upon Khalid and at last put him into 
priEon* The suppression of Khalid was highly un- 
populir. especially with the Yamaniit dan in Iraj* 
This clan began to find serious fault with Yusuf* 
At this, Yusuf discovercvl lUdt Khalid had made over 
large sums of money to Zayd bin Ali, grandson of 
Imam Husayn, for help. Hisham suspected that 
Zayd bin Ali made friendship with Khalid for the 
Khilafat* He become dissatisfied with Zayd and 
when the latter went to the former for redress, he 
was insulted. He went to al-Iraq and married a 
lady of the Yamanile clan and thereby secured the 
goodwill of the Traqians who were vindicating his 
claim to the Khilafat* When Yusuf was advancing 
against him, Zayd sought the assistance pf the Ira^ 
qians, but nobody came forward to help him and as 
a result of their treachery he was defeated and 
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hilled* The death of Zayd helped the Abbasids in 
their favour against the Uma^yads* 

iS^Iuhammad bin All bin Abdullah could not 
enjoy the fruits oi his labour. Before the complete 
xealisaiion of his theory, he breathed bis last. But ’ 
the work of propaj/tmeJa was not stopped there; thJ' 
rather it was couducled with more devoliou and £iini.i m 
c*Tmestncss than in his life-time. When he died, he ht; >oh 
left the fullilmenl of his ambitions to his eldest son 
Ihraliim. He also appointed Abu Muslim, a" native 
of Ispahan In lead the propaganda in Khurasan. Ii 
was urider iiim that the Abbasid propaganda was Apreamne 
gairtging grodnd day by day. The death of Hisham J 
and the chaotic condition oE the country made the Muslim m 
task easy lor him. Hi^ soul-stirring speeches drew Kiturajan 
many to the cause of tlie Abbasids: 

In spite of many reverses the Muslim* empire 
reached iis extremi.'^l limit at the time of Hishatn’s t** 
death* Bclore his death the islands pf Majorca, 

Minorca, Jvica, Corsica, Sardinia, Crete, Rhodes and UFna\V.nJ 
Syprus were conquered by the Muslims* In Europe, 

Jhc south of Friince and almost the whole of Spain 
came under tiie sivay of the Muslims. In Africa, 

Ibeii rule was recognised from, the Straits of Gib- 
irallar to the I&thmus of Suea ; in Asia, from the 
desert of Sinai to the Steppes pf Mongolia* 

Hisham died in the year 126 AH7743 AD* after 
a reign of 19 years 9 months and fl days* He was 
the last ImporUnt KhaUfah of the Umayyad dynas¬ 
ty* He was a pious man and was free from the ^ 
Vices and immoralities which corrupted the court 
of his predecessor Yazid 11 and his successor Walid 
II* 

HJsham spent his revenue in making canals, 
building ensiles and laying out gardens* He was 
tolerant to the Christians and had tile hipest res^ 
ptet for Hazrat Ali. He refrained from reviling 
Ah when he was asked by one of Ulhman’s descen¬ 
dants on the occasion of pilgrimage. Himself a 
scholar he was a patron of arts and letters, A 
famous historian ■ says, “Hisliam bin Abdul Malik, 
unquestionably one of the ablest of the Umayyad 
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spveteigiis, Vf&s as much & warrior as a scholar -* 
Salam who served him as Chief Secretary was a maa 
of letters. But as a ruler he suffered from defects* 
He was suspicious and greedy. He trusted none aod 
frequently changed his Governors and officers. As 
a result of his changing policy he lost some of the 
efficient and able Governors like Khalid al-Qasri* 
His greed for money led him to increase UJcatiun to 
the utmost limit. The policy towards the increase 
of his income by selling the agricultural produce at 
a higher price and the ruthless suppression of the 
Alids' revolt made him unpopular and worked 
against the interest of the Umayyad. dynasty* 


•Vuti Krcmer-^iifnMW (rimihud Sy Rhudi Bdluh. 
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CHAPTER xvm 
WAUD n AND YA21D lU 
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Walid U (125^126 A.H./743—744 A.D.) 

On Hifiham’i death Walid IT ascended the 
throne. In the beginning he endeavoured to win 
popularity by increasing the allowances of the poor, 
the lame and the decrepit* But his cruelties to- 
wards the relatives of the late Khalifah and his pn&ae 
intemperate and dissolute life caused groat scandal 
throughout the nation* 

Kl\&lid al-Qasri^ the former Governor of Kufa 
having escaped the tyranny of Yusuf, was liv¬ 
ing at Damascus: Tlie Khalifah became angry with 
him because the latter did not tell hitn more of the 
suspected intrigues abroad and did not pay 4iomage 
to his aons* He cast him into prison and axterwards 
Knalid was made over to Yusuf who put liim to 
death. This treatment to Khalid kindled the wrath dmt, \jy 
of the Yamani stock from which he sprang* It ^yumE 
also in his reign that Yahya was Idlled The death 
of tlus man created a great sensation in Khuf^an 
and the Umayyads became asgusted wRh this Kha- 
lifah of the Umayyad dynasty* 

Yazid, son of Walid I, rose In revolt against ^ 
the Khalifah by this Uipe. Al-Abhas and also 
wan tried to dissuade him from his design* But he Revolt 
persisted and now supported mal- 

contents who flocked around and saluted Win as ^ 
Khalifah, he sent a body of troops against the 
lifah, Walid*, The Khalifah took refuge m a neigh- 
bouring fortress for a moment* At last he ^ 

and fought bravely but was defeated and siain* Me 
reigned but for a little more than a year. 

Valid m (126 A.IIV744 AJ>0 ^ 

After the death of Walid H, Yazid who led the 
revolt became Khalifah and assumed the name, 

Vatid m. He was a pious man and used to observe 
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his relifiious duties slrictiy. Immediately on hll 
“Lsion he promised to redress the grievance, of 
the people, to reduce the taxes and to remove : 
dishonest officers of the Government. But his 
■was too short fori the luifilment o( hiS cherished: 
ideas and promises. ^ 

From the very Tjeginnins Vaiid had serious diffi> 
culties to contend ivith. The inhabitants oi Hims anc^ 

Palestine rose in open rebellion but they were EUpj 
pressed and repressed. Marwan,.the f 

Armmia, refused at fii'sl- to take the oath of ----. * 

ailce and moved on to Syria -with the object of pla^ difficulties. The support given to him by the Mudai 
ine one oI the sons of the unfortunate Walid on thf discomfiture inflicted by them rankled 

throne. The Khalilah in alarm-for the ^rone made bosom of the Yamani tribes. jrbe_Kliaj^5rii 

a compromise with Marwan, It was decided ™ raised the standard of rebellion and the 
would let Marwan continue as Viceroy of all the ^bbasidl cg^nspya^FTpread with alarming ra- 
nrovlDces which his father and Hfe had held. Mar# -Di^^Uon and-discontent broaded'-'SU 

T.p^rt nnu/ n.iiit alleeiancc to Ya7.id. Nasr, the del rtirnr thp pmoire. Even the men of Kalb and the 


CHAPTER XIX 

. MARWAN II AND THE FAI,L OF THE 
UMAYYAD DYNASTY 

4 

Marwan H (127—132 A,H./744^7M AJ3.> 

On his accession Marwan was surrounded by 

■_ . - _ b. ^ A la. ^ n n 4 « .J fm w 


Mivrtvan 

jiifmurHlcd 


w^’now p^d' aUegiance to Yaiid. Near, the tlE 
ptity Governor of Khurasan followed the example o 
Marwan and Abdux Hahman rose in Africa agams! 
Hanzala, Bui before Vazid co-ild deal With thc£( 
disturbing elements, his spirit took flight to heaven 
He remajiied on Uie throne only lor six months, 


^arid nr was succeeded b^^his brother Ibrahin rule, 
who held the reins of the government only fo. 
three or four months. He was addressed by somi 
as Khalifah, by fibers only as Ameer. Mbt 

wan heard lUe news of'Yazids diseas^he starief 
with a heavy force for Syria and met ibi^im 
valley between Balbek and Damascus. The batiil 
continued all long but at last Ibrahim was dc^ 
foaled and Marwan was saluted as Kbalifah. 


over the empire. Even the men of Kalb and the 
Syrian troops became disaffected► Marwarfs rei^ 
was one of continual struggle which would have 
put the rebellion down, had the Synan forces held 
a united front, but that they did not do out erf tribal 
jealousieji and the result was fatal the Umayyad 


Marwan’s first act was the fransfrr of. ca^td 
from Damascus to Harragi which arbus^ the 




ume. Shortly after, a serious msurrecUon broke 
QUt in ^alesUn^bulL-the rebel leader Xhabi^XbiL 
Koem with his three sonsjs£«^-tai?en^isoner., ^ , 

Just at this Tromeht of insurrection a pretender 
from another branch of al-Abbas in the person o ^ 

Ibn Mu*awivah, great-grandson of Ja'far claimed 
> the Kliilnfat’ No sooner had he been expell^ from 
f Kufa than a serious rebellion broke out under the 
r leadership of Salaymali,_ one of .the Khanjlte 
era. Marwan despaired an army under Tbn Zubayr. 

After a heavy battle, Subyman being discomtited, 
iBed to-Ehns and it was ultimately besieged. . 

Meanwhile, Iraq also.wfis in a state of rebel- - 

A J I I I I iViTilirii, tfLan-ii rinief rase m 
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Khkiraiaa 


Defeat of 
Masr 


Marwan by this lime sent his son Abdullah 
with n column of J^OOG to hold him in. check but th*j 
serious situation, demanded Marwan htmself in the 
field. He himself led the army and met the enemy 
at Kefertutha between Harran and Nasi bin. Alter 
a series of fighting the enemy_ w^ routed, Bult* 
though ordpr was restored to the nearer parts of the 
empire, the Khawarij took possession of Azerbtii' 
jan and ulUrDately they disturbed the peace of the 
'whole of Arabia. 


**Ir the West, the admimstration'was weak and 
unsettled. The Governors throughout Airica had 
to keep up a continual contest agauisl the Berbers 
and the Khawarij’\ Spain was gradually slipping ; 
from the grasp oT the "Eastern Khilafat* Taking this 'l 
opportunity the Greeks made inroads upon the 
border lan^ of Asia Minor and Syria. Thus when 
the political sky was clouded with danger, Marwan 
returned to Harran and remained there till he was 
called by the battle of Zab, . . 

While these were happening in the empire, the 
Abbasids thought it right to raise the standard of 
rebellion in Khurasan. Abu Muslim championed 
the cause of the Abbasids in Khurasan. He was a 
man of parts and impressive character. For his 
intelligence and power of organisation be was ap¬ 
pointed to head the propaganda. He began to cri-^ 
ticisc the policy of the Umayyads and was able to \ 
rouse the sentiment of the people by raising the 
question of Aht a( people the House. A': 

the ruling cla'5s had no contact with the subject 
people^ his appeal won the Kharijites, the Yama>^ 
nites, the Mudaritea, the Persians and the Shi'ites 
over to his side, llius when all the disaffected 
people rallied round his banner, he decided to¬ 
wage war against Nasr, tlie jGovemor of Khurasan^ 
in 747 AD. I 

Nasr appealed to the Khalifah for help, but no 
help came from tlie capital before the enemy had 
captured Farghana and Khurasan. He led the army! 
accompanied by his son but fortune had deserted j 
him and he was defeated. He then fied towards! 
Fars and died on the way. t 


MARWAN II AND THe FALL OF 'TMP UMAYYAD DYNASTY ' 

Whilst these eventis were occurring in the east, 
Morwan was endeavouring to find out the man in 
whose name the st^dard of rebellion had been 
raisedr Wit^ the help of spies he discovered that 
Ibralum was th4 originatpr of this ri^ng, He was 
put into prison and brought to HarraiL The arrest 
^of Ibrahim had no effeet on the advancement of the 
army of Abit Muslim, 

After deftratin^ Nasr, Kahtaba,^one of Abu Mus¬ 
lim's Generals, advanced - rapidly' 'westwards. He 
and lijs son Hasan defeated and drove the Gover¬ 
nor of Iraq and captured of Kufa. * Marwan became 
furious at the news of this disebmfiture. He at 
once killed Ibrahim who before his, death had no¬ 
minated his brother Abul Abbas Abdullah as his 
successor. Abdul -Abbas taking a vow of revenge, 
fled to Kufa after the death of his brother and 
remained concealed there until the city was cap¬ 
tured by Kahlata/ In the mosque of Kufa, Abu 
Muslim and the leading men assembled to elect 
'. the Khalifah attd^ Abul Abbas who assumed the 
name, as-Saflah* .lA'-as proclaimed Khalifah, Hence-' 
fortS^ he was the Imam as well as the Khalifah of 
the Muslims. Thus rose the Abbasids to power 
and the'Hmayyads began to decline. 

Meanwhile stirring events were happening in 
Upper Mesopotemia, Kabtaba,had sent an able 
General, Abu Aun, against the troops of Abdullah^ 
Marwun's soft. Both the parties met at Shahrazor, 
east of the Little Zab. Abu Aun defeated him with 
great slaughter ^d. occupied the region east of 
Mosul. . 

DeffULt of Marwan ^ 

Marwan, stnte his .^^a^n^^gain^Khawa^ 
had^rcmaiiied inacUve at xiarran. Now he was 
firmly determined to take the “field in person, Cros* 
sing the Tigris he advanced upon the.Greater Zab 
with an army" b^20;Cb?rio meet his eneihy aiid’^t 
grim battle" v/as fought there in which Marwan. was 
'CompleLely defeated. The battle of Zab t^ich 
_eealed ^hejate KhUafat took place 

in the year Ip A.H,/750 A.D. After the discdmil- 
ture Mat wan fled to Huns and thence ^ Dam ascus 
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but feding Damascus not safe for his stay, he ran 
'to Palestine and wiJle he was going to Egypt, he 
was caufiht on the way and killed in a church in 
Upper Egypt is 750 A.D. With tKe death of Marwaa 
^Jell.the-hfluse (^mayyah. At the order of Saffah, 
the first Khalif^ of the Abbasids, inhumaii cruelly 
- was perpetrated on the members of the fallen' 
house, ' 

Character of Marwan H ' T 

Marwan n was one of the bravest and best of 
^ his house. He wa^ a man of vigour and ability, 
'"His remarkable powers of endurance had obtained 
for him the surname of says Ameer Ab* 

He was simple in life and habits. He had a life like 
his soldiers in the camp, “but,*' says Ibn al-Athir, 
"as destiny had^ put a term on Jiis reign both his 
valour and wisdom came to naught". It was not 
only destini'' but he himself was responsible for the 
downfall of his empire, Ther^ was wanting in him 
the sovereign ability which was essentially needed 
at (he. cHtical moment of the.Umayyad dynasty. 
Moreover, he was not above the tribal bias. The 
remarks of Ameer Ali in this connection cart be 
quoted here, “Instead of endeavouring to pacify the 
feuds which rent the Arab nation, he flung hiraself 
into the tribal dissemions wi^th the bjind zeal of a 
pai^^an and the harshness, not to say cruelty with 
which he treated the Yamanites gave rise to impla¬ 
cable hatred on their side". During the first part 
of his reign Marwan showed extraordinary courage 
and capacity and thereby proved himself a worthy 
and capable monarch of the great Ifmayy^ad dynas^. 
But later in life he was quite indifferent and care¬ 
less towards the administration of the empire. Con¬ 
sequently, different discontented parties began to 
grow up in the heart of the empire causing his own 
downfall and the downfall of the dynasty he be¬ 
longed to. 

Cnises of tbe fall of the tTmayyad dynasty 

There are many causes which contributed to 
the downfall of the Umayyad dynasty, Thejse are 
net far to seek. 


MARWAN ll AND THE FALL OF THE UMATYAO DYNASTY 


2pt_ 



The incapacity of the rulers and the defects of 
^heir character stand out as prominenl causes of the 
overthrow of-the dynasty. If the hand that rules 
the world be weak, it loses its bold on powerful 
^lernents and the process of disintegration sets in. 

^ith the exception of a few KhalifShs like Mu^awi- Tnl^tTfui 
avh. Abdid Malik^.WaliilJi Utnar IL.^ o,™ 

the history of the Umayyad Khilafal presents few 
really, able di fhem were addict^-^ 

Wine, jwOman,and ip'^sicjtnd had litllejpj^for the 
tjuraii^and State ^ffajrs,. A'melnber of Marwan s 
familv said, pave to pleasure the time which ' 

n was our duly to*devcfe to public affairs. The 
hea\7 burdens we imposed on the people, alienat¬ 
ed them from oiur rule. Our domains became un¬ 
cultivated and our trcasnrfes empty. But otir ig¬ 
norance of the miblie affairs was ^one of the prin¬ 
cipal causes of the fall of our empire”. 


‘ Selfishness ^of the ministers and treacheryjLof 
the E.Sdiers ilsb brouf^ht about the downfall of the 
Vmayyad dynasty, . Tlie rulers of the said dynasty 
generally trusted !h their ministers and relied on Stlfiihn™ 
them in the management of the affairs of the State, .imi 
but the ministers sacrificed the^'r dufy at the ail^ 
of their sejfish aims and ambitions and conducted 
the adminifetration at their own will. The result 
WES chflos and confusion in the empire. The army 
th^t was paiti by the State and whose pay was al¬ 
ways in arrear sided Tvitli the enemy in -the hour 
of danger and difflcnlty. 


Continutl Struggle betweep the Mudaritfs and the 
Himayarites weakened the strength of the empire. 
IfLBtead of puttlofi_dowrLj^quiT*rel, the Wialirnhs 
played off one against the other and in thw way 
they kepi the struggle between the two classes con¬ 
stantly active. The result was the 
Mu^im^ into twoL.hoalile^^P5, This division has- 
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The absence of a definite and 
cession was no less 

" the rouudet of the^ dynasty adopted the far-^^Mcd 
yo bey of nomin^ ng his 
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the anUquated Arabian teib^^rinciple J)|_seni0j0ty 
_inVsuecesajton stood in constant confikt with i Ihe^ 
natural ambition of the ruling father to pass the 
sovereignty on to his son. J^omage by the people 
bec^e the only^ sure title to the throne^'. Qf the 
fourleen_ Khalifahs only four had their sons as im- 
Tnediale successors. The complicated problem was 
tendered mote complicated when the founder uf the 
Marwanid branch designated his son At»dul Malik 
as his successor, to bo followed by his other son 
Abdul A^z. Once in power, Abdul Malik endea¬ 
voured to divert the Euccession fram brother to his 
son. al-Walid. At the same-time he pointed out 
his other son Sulayman as the second nominee. Al- 
Walid made an unsuccessful attempt to deprive his 
brother of the throne In favour of his own son, AH 
these manoeuvres were pernicious to the stabiJlLy 
of the empire. - . 
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* The unequal treatment of the Arabs w&s one 
of the - prominent causes of the downfall of the 
Umayyads. The Islamic empire was broad-based 
by Prophet on equality and fraternity but the 
very Idea of equality was abandoned fn later i^ays 
of tho tJmayyad role. Non-Arabian Muslims in 
general, and Persian Muslin:^ .in p4rtJCiiJarrL_whc 
fought for W-hotrr died for 

Islam w^e not ^ven the_spcial ajid_Mon.onjic -equa¬ 
lity with theAjrab Muslims. They served in the 
army, they fought on fodt'^nd not on horseback tnd 
if they distinguished. themselves, they were looked 
with distrust! They certain^ received, pay and the 
share of the spoil but not a regular pensiori' ‘‘They 
did appear in the Diwan Le., the military pensions 
list and though Muslims, they were neverllie !est 
not relieved of the subject tax^ The result was that 
they became alienated from the Umayyad rule 
and began to seek opportunity to throw off the 
dynasty. But the deeper forces were at work in 
Persia. Under- the guise of Shi’ah Islam, Iranian- 
ism was revivifying itself. 

Tha^dissenti^t ^.rit^who never agreed with 
the rule of the -Umayyad usurpers fend never for¬ 
gave them the wrong they perpetrated against 'All 
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-snd »l-Hu»yn._l«!caine more active ihan ever. Their 

^sineete dsvotion to the descenaams of the Prophet 
attracted the support and sympnlliy Of njany and 
thes* who were displeased politically, socially and 
economically tallied round them. _ In Iraq the ma* 
tority of the population were Shi'ahs 1)100 being « ihc 
deprived of their national Independence, now raised sfciiit* 
the religious question, Ev^ the .Sunni pietists 
charged the Khali.faha. with w(wldline|s and negiMt 
of the Qu ranic and traditional Law. The oreac ing 
of this^ Sharif. Law, nroved fatal io. the .empire. 

The rising of the Abbasids greatly helprf to 
hasten the disintegration of 

aids, descendants of al-Abbas Ibn al-Muttahb. an 
uncle of the Prophet, began to preas their eia™ to 
the throne. They made common cau» with the 
'Alids by emphasizing the rights of the house ot 
Haahim. Taking advantage of the widespread dis- 
content nnd posing as defenders of the true faith, 
the descendants of al-Abbas soon became the cham¬ 
pions and leaders of the anti-Umayyad movement 

But the^final stage came when a coalition wm 
formed among the Shi’ite, Khurasanian and Ahba- 
.sid forces which were uliUzed by the lart tor tnem 
own advantage. This coalition headed by Ahid 
Abbas 'a great-grandson of al-Abbas. Lnder ore 
leadership revolutionary Islam opposed 

order with a feigned ideal of theocracy and ^ . 

promise of return to orthodoxy. On June 9, 747 ^D., 
the long-meditated revolt broke out under the leadet- 
ship of Abu Maulim in Khur*|ah and spread through- 

•ut the length and breadth of the ®”*^!rheaan 

cry lor the overthrow of the Umayyad 
' to i-esound in the air and within a short tune the 
'^uu of tbe Umayyad dynasty iiet* 
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* CIIAPTER XX * 

THE ABMINISTHATION OF THE 

, ^ UMAYYADS 
4 

Process of Succession * 

Under the Republic^ Khalifjih was elected 
by the people of Mjdinah and the el&jtJon took place 
rn the public mosque where the Muslims took the 
oath of allegiance to the tiw Khalifah, ThU golden 
rule of Government was abandoned after the reign 
of ‘Ali\ the fourth Khatifah. Kin^liip became a 
private property. Mu'awiyah realised the coinpii- 
cattort' involved in the pre^u^^us elections and so he 
wiJlingly avoided the process of election by noini- 
nating his son Yazid as his successor la the future 
throne. Henceforth the Khilafat of the Prophet 
was converted into de facfo ktncship! Yazid in his 
turn nominated his eldest son Mu'awiyahtIL to tlie 
Khilafat, This nomination of a single successor 
under the Sufyanids gave place to dlie nomination 
of two under the Marwanids. Marwan nominated 
a cousin and a brother, 'Umar II and Yazid IT. Yazid 
n nominated a brother and a son, Hisham and 
WaLd II. ^ 

The nomination of two successors at a time by 
the later reigning rulers gave rise to a new kind of 
evil. Many elder and effjcieTit members of senior 
branches had to be left without any hope of succes" 
siom This method of nomination created serious, 
troubles under Walid 11 who was ultimatclv mur¬ 
dered, The murder of Walid eventually divided the 
Umayyads mto two groups and this ^di\dsion was 
one of the_ causes of the downfall of the Umayvad 
dynasty, 

Posiltoii af Shura 

At the outset Shura was an elected or represen¬ 
tative body. But under TTthmaa the very system 
of consultation disappeared. During his gavemor- 
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ship of Iliiiiz. 'Umar 11 established a CouncU and «m- 
!pUed it on all important affairs of the province 
'When he became KhaUfah. he trmd hw ^ 

Ts many best men as possible, But.his «ign was 
Z s^ort ihat he could hot accomplish anything more 
in thia diiection. 

The Umayvad Khalifahs at first could not think 
of posting any guard at their door for them personal 
safety But after the attemift on his life Mu avnyah 
totituted a guard and '“even in the mosque he con¬ 
structed small pariitiontknown as the Imjroh (room) 
to protect himself from intending- assas^ns , 

Mu'awiyah enjoyed =«l»reme 
He was the absolute disposer of the 

The sainlW *Umar II did a good deal to eli- 

minate the rot that had o^Ws 

tuUon. He returned all his wealth and that ofJMs 
wife to the State treasury, led a simple We and ran- 
teited himself with the meal served m the SUte 
' kitchen for the poor and the helple^- The 
^nesUrs. poetsfmusicians and others w«e 
out^of court. As the Shura could not 
again in the did form, he trirf to ® 

‘touch with great scholars and savants like Hasan 

On the demise ' of 'Umar bin Abdul ^ 
ifrand court of the Umayyads was revived. The ^ 
So^ and -lukurious Ufe of the palace w^ ^ 
fS “The ruler of the Muslim empire was w 

^ore flte de Km Khalifah of ^ P^opi^^ut te 

became a worldly em^ror like the Caesar Wim 
limited power over bis subjects . 

The Central Geverameiit 

There were five Boards at the Centre, Ditoon^ 
J„nd (the Military Board), 

Board of Finance), J 

Correspondence). Dioianul Kh<,Mm pS 

Signet) and Diwawl Band (the Board of P ) - 
TViP of assigning annuities to alt Arabs 

and to the Muslim aeldiers of other*nationalitiM in¬ 
duced by Umar 1 was changed under the Umay- 
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yadg^ Hish3m put a atop to the abuse of granting 
pemion as benefice ; no one got it, even an Umay^ 
yad prince, who had not either seen service in the 
war himself or sent a substitute. His own share he 
gave to his tnawla, Yaqut, who had to take the held 
inhisstead'\ ^ ^ ^ 

The Central Board administered the entire fin- 
ancG of the Glste. "It was the Central Board where 
all receipts and disbursements were made and re¬ 
cords relating to iheni maintained". 

Under the Umayyad Khalifahs a regular Board ^ 
of Correspondence was established. .It dealt with 
fl 1 correspondence, issued - circulars and pam- 
pliJets and cc-ordinaled the work of all the other 
Boards, Moawiyah established a Chancery Board 
' which bore the title of Diwamil Khmm afier the 
fraud was detected by Amir bin Zubayr. Every 
order issued by the Khalifah was registered by the 
Board and then the original was sealed and des¬ 
patched. 

^ MuWjyah was the first Muslim ruler to estab- 
ush the £3^tem. This department was originally 
meant for the State but later on it was used by the 
subjects. Horses or camels were used to carry the 
posts. "By the system of relay the State mesgagea 
and all posts were carried from one part of the em¬ 
pire to another^’. The postal system was greatly 
improved under Abdul Malik, ^ ^ 

The Revenue ^ ■ 

Under the righteous Khalifahs the public trea¬ 
sury was the propert^.^ of the people and e%^ery 

V state was entitled to enjoy it. But 

with the establishment of monarchy by Mu^awiyak 
the revenue ot the State became the private pro¬ 
perty of the Khalifahs. The revenue was derived 
ftom the same sources as under the orthodox Kha- 
Idahs uiz, (1) the land-tax, (2) the poll-tax on 
non-Mushm subjects, (3) the poor'rates, (4) 
customs and excise duties, (5) tributes paid under 

f?) ^*1- 

(8> addition^ impom in kind, (9) present oa 
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occasions of festivals, etc, and (10) child tribute 
from the Berbers* The taxes collected in each pro* 
vince were paid to the respective provincial trea¬ 
suries* All expenses of the provincial administra¬ 
tion were borne from the provincial treasury and 
the balance was sent to the imperial treasury at 
Damascus, Mu'awiyah appointed a tjovemor at 
Kufa for political and military administration but 
placed collection of taxes, particularly the land-tax, 
in charge of a Special Officer who acted quite inde¬ 
pendent of the Governor* This Officer bore the title 
cf Sahib al-Kharaj and was directly responsible lO 
the Khalifah. 

The Vieeroyalty * ^ ■ * 

The empire was divided into five provinces, 
Hijaj,*yaman and Central Arabia were under one 
Viceroy^ Tlie Lower and Upper Egypt formed 
another province* Iraq-Arab (Babylonia and 
Chaldea) and Iraq-Azam (Persia proper) together 
with Yaman, Eharayan, Karman, Sistan, Kabul, 
Khurasan, Transoxiana, Sind and portions of the 
Punjab formed a big province under the Viceroy of 
Iraq* Mesopotemia with Armenia and Aaerbaijarv 
formed another province. North Africa, Spain and 
the south of France together with Sicily, Sardinia 
and the Balaeric Isles formed the moat important 
province. In matters of administration, the provin¬ 
ces were autonomous to a very great extent. All 
provincial expenses were met from the revenue of 
the respective provinces. 

The Viceroy had full charge oE the political and 
military administration of his province* The offi¬ 
cial duties of the Governor were very extensive. 
For judicial work, the Khalifah appointed a Qa^l 
who was entrusted with public prayers. With the 
growth and development of the provinces it became 
necessary to appoint Prefects for particular districts 
as executive officers of the Government. The ap¬ 
pointment of these Prefects was effected ' by the 
Governor without any reference to the Khalifah. 
TIfae Governor usually chose and appointed Prefects; 
m early the information of the appointment was pr^ 
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A STUDY UT ISLAMIC MiSTORr 

bably sent Lo the Klialifah, The ndministratiou of 
justice among the noii-Muslim communities was 
colined to their own religious heads. 

With the object of excluding foreign influences 
from the affairs of the Slate, the most important 
measures of Abdul Malik was the removal of the 
Persians and the Ghrislians from Stale of&ces and 
the appointment of the Arabs in their stead. He 
also introduced'Arabic languages in all Government 
offices in place of Greek and Persiiin and a consider¬ 
able number of Arab officers had lo be trained and 
educated for the purpose. Another me^ure ot 
equal •importance was the introduction of the Arab 
coinage and the withdrawal oi foreign coins from 
ctrculaljun,. 

Military System 

WitPt the accession of the Umayyads an impor¬ 
tant change was made in the ormy. The Arabs had 
learnt in their wars 'with Byzantines the advan* 
tage of the Homan military methods. They adopted 
U as their modeL The Muslim. Generals after 
everyday's march used to pitch their camps quite in 
Homan fashion provided with two or four doors- 
aiid fortified by rampart and ditches. These for¬ 
tified camps were used throughout the Umayyad 
dynasty. 

Ai-Kufa, al-Basrah and later on West wertr the 
main recruiting-grounds lor the army of the easterit 
provinces. Under the first Khalifah of the Umay^ 
yads the standing army numbered 60,000 men and 
the yearly expenditure on account of it amounted to- 
60 miUions. The soldiers obtained 1.00# dirhams 
per head including the family pensions, Walid TI 
increased the pay by 10 dirhams and that of the 
Syrians by sidll more. The financial disorders 
under TJmar 11 increased the irregularity in the pay¬ 
ment of the troops. As circumstances varied^ Yand 
ITT found himself compelled to cut down all salaries 
by 10 dirhRms, In spite of this, the army even under 
Marwan II is said to have numbered 1.206.000, AH 
Muslims were eligible to become soldiers and hence 
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a very large num^r of ilie new converts served 
Islam as soldiers in the w'ay of Allah, Many Mus¬ 
lim ^volunteers under the Umayyads offered to fight 
aramst the enemy. "Often they joined the army at 
their own expense and with their own equipment 
and poinelimes even contnbuted towards the ex¬ 
pense of the warWomefi and children some^ 
times accompanied the solcbers, , • 

Under the Unimayads the infantrymen ubed 
generally lancea. bows, arrows in quivers, javelins, 
double-edged swords, mases having a sharp iron 
knot and long shields. *They wore helmets i6 pro¬ 
tect the head and shirts made of leather with several 
folds to guard the body, 

^■The oldest formation of the Arabian troops 
was in lines., the troops being closely ranged in 
single or double lines both for purposes of attack 
and defence’\ The army was divided iko five 
corps: tlio centre, the two wings, the vanguard and 
the rearward The Commander-iii-Chief had his 
seat in the centre which only in exceptional circum¬ 
stances he left According to Ibn Khaldun the Mus¬ 
lims followed'Jtwo methods of fighting—one was by 
attacking and retreating and the other charging 
^ at close quarters. Those who adopted the first mode 
of warfare were wont to plant themselves in the 
rear. The last Khalifali of the Umayyads gave up 
the mode of attacking in lines and in its place in¬ 
troduced small compact bodies of troops. 

Naval power midcr the Umayyads 

When the regime of the first four Khalifahs 
came to an end, the Umayyads made Damascus their 
capital and paid greater attention to naval activi¬ 
ties. This was due to the fact that the Homans at¬ 
tacked tile Syrian coast in 49 A.H./e69 AJ), Mu'a- 
iviyah hod to take proper precautions to check 
them. The Arabs had uptill then a ship-builaing 
factory in Egypt only, A similar factory was also 
necessary in Syria, Experts and artisans were ap- 
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pointed aod arrangements were being made to build 
ships on the Syrian coast. Akka v/as made the chicl 
centre. After this, Mu'awiyah tried to check tho 
progress of the Romans and occupied the islands of 
the Mediterranean Sea and garrisoned them. He 
then attacked Sicily and returned with a large body* 
At his orders Junadah bin Abi Umayya al-Azid 
conquered Rhodes from the Byrantmes and the 
Muslim fleet struck terror in the heart of the Greeks 
who were in constant fear of it. He esablished an 
Arab colony there* In 54 A,H7fi73 A,D, Junadah 
subjugated an island named Irwad near Constanti¬ 
nople and then invaded Crete, Jimadah and 
Abdiillah bin Qays were the two prominent Admi¬ 
rals who played an important role in the naval ex¬ 
peditions under Mu*awiyah. Abdullah alone led 
about 50 raids against the Byzantines, 

By the end of the reign of M'awiyih the Arabs 
had a great fleet of 1,700 ships, “In addition to the 
ship-building yards on the Syrian coast, several on 
the coast of Egypt were engaged in ship-building"* 
Abdul Malik founded a very big ship^building fac¬ 
tory in Tunis, But as a large part of his reign spent 
in civil war, he could not pay much attention to the 
navy. Under his son, Walid the navy had a heyday* 
In his reign Hajjaj bin Yusuf was the Governor of 
the eastern provinces. The merchant-ships of the 
Muslims visited the Island of Ceylon and some of 
these ships were plundered by the Indian pirates* 
Hajjaj bin Yusuf retaliated by attacking Sind by 
land and sea and it was once for all conquered in 
95 A*H*/711 A.D. Mr. Hussaini says, '*Most of the 
islands in the western Mediterranean and, above all, 
Spain and Sind were conquered with the aid of the 
mighty Muslim Davy’^ 

The remark of W* Muir regarding the naval 
affairs of the Khalifah; Walid, is quoted here : 
"'The fleet was divided ipto five squadrons, those 
of Svria with headquarters at Laodicea, Africa (i.e*, 
Tunis), Egj’pt (with Alexandria as starting point), 
i:he Nile (with headquarters at Babylon) and spe¬ 
cial squadron to guard the mouths of the Nile from 
descents upon the coast by Byzantines", 
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Muslim navigalion activities were centred in 
u™ separate areas, the Mediterranean the 

^dian Ocean. The types of veeaels iTthlse 
two areas were quite diflferent. “In thrMrfiter^i 
were iraiJed together, wh^ to 
Indian Ocean th^ were stit- 
ched The ships of the Mediterranean w^fwi 
than those in the lied Sea and the Indian 

The MawqJIt 

new Muslints or converted MosJims of the 
Arab empire are known in the history of T.iaVn as 
Mau,aU (sing. Mawla) or Clients. On 
vereion to Isiam tney aihed themselves to an Arab 
tribe for protection. They Uved in the towns with 

da« nf ^ “ those 

dangers. In the extension 
Of the Islamic empire the services of the Mawali 
wre not less important than that of the Arab Mus- 
hms. But the Umayysd Khalifahs deprived them 
of tlieir rights and privileges in the State* They 
were not given due share of the pecimiary privileges 
^d the social sUtus with the Arab Muslims, though 
they were the subject people and sacrificed their 
hearth and Jiome in the cause of Isiam* As a re- 
sul^ they became alienated from the Umayyad rule 
and were seeking a chance to overthrow the Umay¬ 
yad regime, Umar II of the Umayyad d 3 masty 
realised the importance of the Mawalj in the service 
of the State* He abolished Jizya and Kharaj on 
ah new converts and ordered that every one of the 
Mawah who served in the Muslim army should be 
paid like the Arab Muslims* But later on they 
jomed the Abbasid propaganda and hastened the fail 
of the Umayyaid dynasty. 

Social condUion . ' ' 

During the Khilafat of the Umayyads the social 
a mosphere, in spite of many obnoxious systems, was 
of pea« and justice. Though the Arab Muslims 
wore all powerful in the empire and the non-Arab 
Muslims were held in scant respect, the non-Mus- 
hms never put to any ctiffknilties, They lived 
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in perfect peace ind amity. They ivere entitled to 
enjoy equal rights and privileges in the State. In 
this respect Mr* Wellhausen says, ^'Umar had a keen 
eye over the advantage of the non-Muslims and 
spared no pains to promote their welfare". The 
" Khalifahs protected the churches, cathedrales, 
temples^ synagogues and other holy places of the 
■ non-Muslims. They were even re-constructed with 
m oney spent from the Muslim treasury. Mr. 
Tritton has rightly stated that "in (50 or 61 A.H./679 
A.D. part of the great church in Odessa was thrown 
down by an earthquakCt and Mu’awiyah ordered it 
to be rebuilt’'. Besides freedom of conscience, the 
non-Mushms enjoyed the freedom of court and 
judge and law, “Being outside the pale of Muslim 
law, they were allowed the Jurisdiction of their own 
canon laws as administered by the respective heads 
of their religious communities". Side by side with 
xeligiouB and judicial freedom the non^Muhlims en¬ 
joy^ the security of honour, life and property. 

Damascus became one of the beautiful cities 
of the world and the centre of culi;u;'e and the seat 
of the Islamic empire under the Umayyads. The 
Khalifah adorned it with magpifxcent buildings, 
fountains and pleasure houses. T^e system of water 
supply of the dty, unexcelled in contemperary Orient, 
spoke hiahly of the engineering skill of the Uina- ' 
yyads. The name of Yazid is borne today by a 
canah Nahr Yazid, "which the son of Mu'awiyah 
dug from the Barada or more probably widened in 
order to perfect the irrigation of the GhuLah". The 
rulers of the capital city, except ^Umar II, Jed a 
luxurious^ and majestic life and maintained the 
standard of the cuurt after the fashion ot the 
Khi^raws and the Caesars. Mu’aiviyah was fond 
of listening to historical narratives and. anecdotes”. 
The KJialjfah was expected to preside nt the Friday 
service and the daily prayers. "The duly was faitb- 
^lly observed by Mu'aiwyah, Abdul Malik and 
'Umar IJ', but the others were no^ punctual and 
tTied_ to avoid it as far as possible. Besides llie 
religious functions* the rulers had to perform the 
duties of a high Court of appeal* The rulers IISt 
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A 

tmed to the objects either In'public pr in private' 
He was seated on the throne at the open court sur- 
rounded by the princes of the royal blood on the 
right and by the counties, dignitai-ies and general 
retinue of the coiirt on the loft. 

c.ntJh? Umayyads was not free 

frotn blemish. Almost all the KhaliT^is had concu- 

bm« in their harem. Yazid 11 was so much attach- 
«1 to two of hjs singing girls, Sallamaui and Hahabi 
U when the latter was chocked oo a grape which 
playfully threw into her mouth the passionate 
Kbfl] Jah fretted himself to death". "Under Yazid I ’ 
the use of wine came into fashion”, says Ameer Ali! 
i'he use of too much* wine won him the title of 
Yazid al-Khimiur'. He used tO' drink daily, *'whiie* 
WaJid I contented himself with drinkings every other 
day, Hisham, once every Friday after the divine 
service and Abdul Malik only once in a'^ month".* 
Yazid n and Walid II were constant drunkards. 
The wine parties were attended with dancing, sing¬ 
ing and music. The games of dice arid cards were 
practised in the empire. Horse-racing was popular 
under the Umayyads. Music was patronized and 
Jj^ge sums were spent on famous singers and musi- 
clans. The obnoxious custom of employing evmachs 
in thr harsnt was borrowed from the Byzaniine court 
and the system of wine par^ m the society was 
taken ii'om. the Persian kings. 
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The customs of female seclusion came in the 
Arab society during the reign of Walid H. Women 
occupied a prominent place in the then society. 

They enjoyed much freedom in society. They 
evinced a keen interest in all educational acUviUea ^ 

and some of them are stated to have distinguished ihc 
themselves as scholars and poets. Husayn's daughter 
Sakhinu was regarded "as the first among women 
of her time, by birtli, beauty, wit and virtue”. 

Uminul Banim, wife of Walid I, was another talent¬ 
ed and accomplished lady of the time. She exer¬ 
cised great influence over her husband and the State. 

Saint Rabi'ah was one of the most eminent of holy 
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persons of the time. These accomplished ladies of 
the tJmayyads maintained the genuine spirit of ihhl- 
ture and education. - . 

* 

The dress differed according to the means of 
the wearer. The usjf of napkins and spons came , 
into fashion in the Umayyad society. Meals were 
getvod in a dignified and western manner. Chairs 
and tables were used by the Khahfahsi 
' ' The population was mainly divided into four 
social classes. The ruling Muslims headed by the 
Tnembers of the Kh alifahs and the aristoerpey of the 
Arabian, conquerors formed the highest class. Below 
the Arabian Muslims catne the Mawali or new Mus- 
-lims who were admitied in theory-^ though not in 
practice, to the full righU of the citizens. The third 
class consisted of the sb-caUed Ahal ^-Dhlmmah, 
i.e., the Christians, the Jews and the others with 
- whom the Muslims had made covenant. At the 
bottom of society stood the slaves; The teachings 
of the Prophet and his example discouraged slavery. 
Ah a result,,under Umar I it was completely abo¬ 
lished as far as the Arab nationals were concerned. 
Under the Umayyads the slave system was revived 
because oi a corresponding rire in the wealth of 
the people. Slaves were imported from far and wide. 

- The rulers levied a child tax on the prolific Ber¬ 
bers and others who supplied the ruling class with a 
large number of young male-slayes. It ivas Umar 
II who did away with this inhumati innovation. 
‘The slaves in early Islam were recruited fronj 
^.. priaoners of ^ar, including women and children, 
unless ransomed, and by purchase or raiding’^ By 
the end of the Umayyad period feudalism had been 
firmly estobli^hed in the entire Islamic Empire. 

Education : , ' 

The Brophet of Islam not only encouraged edu¬ 
cation but made elaborate arrangements for religiotj^ 
teachings. He trained instructors and sent them 
to the various parts of Arabia. Under the Khulafah- 
i-Rashidin, the same arrangement was continued 
, with^ more elaboration and extensive application. 
During this period only a few branches of learning 
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namely, tile Quranic interpretatioTi (al-Tafslr), tra- 
. ditions of the Prophet (al-Hadith), jurisprudence 
(al-Fiqh), and the study of pre-lslamic poetry came 
I to be recognized. ' 

Under the^ Umhyyads mof^ branches of learning 
sDrang up, such as grammar, history, geography, 
science, etc. But during tiie edrlier part of the - - 

Umayyad reign no sy.jem of ““*« th, ’ . 

cd. Badira (neoi Madir.ah) was tlien the oiUy sea; 
of Arabian cultine, where stuaents from different 
parts of the empire gathered for the purpose ci 
teatnine Arabic pronunciation recitation ot ^ 

ooems, “Those who were initiated into the bate 
knovrledee of the mblher tongue and knew ^ 

^im and use tow and arrow" were regarded edu- . 

cated men, otherwise' called 'Kamir. ^e ' 

ediTcatidn begon to improve day by day aM tne^a. sm. 

common people began to take much mterMt m e u- = 

cation. Special provision was „r Edu^fen , , 

the holy Quran in the mosques and ^ , dcyckrf i ' 

■ apUntinr private lor coaciung ot . 

in n household came to be introduced a*ter the dea^ 

of Abdul Malik. Most of the schools were^tach^ 
to mosques and endowed with property. Many of 

the monarchs were patrons of arte and litcr^ure and 

built schools in different parts of the empire. 

Inleilectual activity ‘ ■ 

Basrah and Kuf a, the twin cities of I™*!-' 
the centres of inteliectuat activity ■ “ 

from different parts of the empne gathered for the 

pOTpoae rf leor^ Aiabin pronimciatiOT 

mtion of poems. It is said tot the culture o 

frfim. these citiei;. The founder oi Axao 
c... Ahritil Aswad Du'ali flourished in Basrah. c^ire , 
wTfofloS to Ahmad anotor , 

distinguished scholar Of Basrah. He .. • . 

compiit; an Arabic dtctiona^, p , . ^ Musa 
Amonii the Companions of the Piopnew . j 

SSti end Ani to Malik senledto^^^^^ 

Abu Musa belonged to Yemen. He “f® . ; : ■ 
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Basrah and settled down to teach the Quran to the 
people. Anas ibn Malik was a man of Madinah. He 
served ihe Prophet for about ten veats^ and later came 
to Basrah where he died in 92 A.H. Anas was not a 
great scholar Jike Abu Musa^ but he earned wide re- 
pulatiop as a trad ili or a list. During the Umayyad per¬ 
iod. the school of Basrah produced some of the well- 
' porsona lilies, namely, Hasan al-Basri and 

Muhammad ibn Seereen. Both these scholars were 
ine leading lights of Basrah in their own day. They 
were renowned trangmitlers of tradition, Al^Basrl 
waa a man of integrity and wholly averse to the 
falsifications of fact^. 

The conlribu^oris of the Kufans to Arabic culture 
j, was almost as brilliant as those of the Basrites. 
Among the Companions of the Prophet who settled 
down in Kufa, the names of All ibn Ahu TaUb and 
^ Abdullah ibn Masud may be specially mentioned. 
Though 'Ali, with all his learning^ did not leave any 
cultural movement on account of his pressing preoc¬ 
cupations with his pohUcai life in Iraq, but he was 
a famous traditionalist. It was Abdullah ibn Masud 
who occupied u prominent place in the cultural his¬ 
tory of Kufa, ibn Masud deeply influenced the 
cultural bfe of the land. He was a devoted student 
nf the Quran which he committed lo memory* He 
was considered one of the most learned Companions 
of the Prophet, to whom people looked for a correct 
cTplanation and interpretation of the Quran* Du^g 
the Caliphate of Umar, lie w^as sent to Kufa in o^er 
to educate the people, Ibn Masud was a man of deep 
scholarship rmd profound judgement. He did not 
hesitate to use Jiis own discretion where no clear 
judgement on a given issue was available either in 
the Quran or the Hadith. Ibn Masud is said to have 
been respousible for 84S traditions. His school pro¬ 
duced many welhknown students of the Quran* Oi- 
these, *Alqamah, al-Aswad. Masruq, 'Ubaydah al- 
Harith, Ibn Qays and ^Amr ibn Shurahbil were the 
proTOnenL These scholars were also distinguished 
jt^ists. They carried on the work of Ilyi Masud after 
him and formed the spearhead of a cultural move- 
ntent in Kufa* 
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SyriRj tlie birth-place of many prophets, had 
been the cradle of a number of ancient civilizations. 
It had witnessed the culture of the Phoenician.^, the 
Chaldeans, the Egyptians, the Hebrews, the Greeks 
and the Homans* Some Syrian cities, such as, An¬ 
tioch, Beirut, Damascus and Hims became famous 
as centres of culture and learning. It was in these 
schools that Syria had Icamt the written alphabet 
from the Phoenicians, theological ideas from the 
Hebrews, philosophical thoughts from the Greeks and 
the judicial system from the Romans* All this learning 
^ helped Syria to influence the growdh of Muslim cul- 
1 tufe in later days* Witii the conquest of Syria by 
the Muslims, the Quraysh dialect of Arabic came to 
■ be accepted as the standard language, although Ara¬ 
maic and Greek continued alongst<fe with Arabic* > 

Malik, 'Ubaydah end Abu Darda were the first 
i teachers of Islam in Syria, They were sent there by 
Umar to teach the Quran and the Eiqah (jurispru¬ 
dence) to tile people oi Syria* Malik spent the last 
years of his life as teacher of the Quran in Syria* 
Ubaydah ibn al-Samit, a man of Madinah, was one 
of those who collected the Quran* Abu Ubaydah 
alnJarrah w^as one of the most learned men In reli- 
' gioTi and had a reputation for dispensation of justice* 

' Abu Darda, another man of Madinah, was one of the 
’ most learned and cultured Companions of the Pro- 
f phet. He was the Qvri of Damascus where he died. 
The schools of the tiiroe scholars who came to Syria* 
-to spread the teachings of Islam produced eminents 
like Abu Idris al-Kiiaivlani, Mokhul al-Dimashqi, 
Umar ibn Abdul Aziz, ibn Hayawan, Abdur 
> Rahman al-Awav:'i and Abu Hp.Uxfah. 

I 

, Damascus, the seat of the Umayyad Callphare, 

became the centre of culiutal activity. While the 
I Caliphs patronised poetry .md public speaking to 
further their political endj, reh^on received the 
patronage cf ihe people whose thirst for knowledge 
produced some eminent scholars. 

The Muslims of thin t^me w^ere also atiractftd by 
the culture of History. The desire of the early 
Caliphs to know the proceedings of the kings and 
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rulers before their time and the keen Interest of the 
followers of Islam to be fiunlliar with the life of the 
Prophet were, probablj% the primary causes that lea 
to historical research. Abid ibn-Sharyah, Wahb Ibn-* 
Munabbih and Ka'b al-Ahhar, a Yemanite Jew, disk 
tinguLshcd themselves as story-tellers and historians, 
Abid wrote a number of works for his royal patron 
to whom be dedicated his famous book the Kitab 
wa-Akbar al-Madin (the book of kings and 
the history of the ancestors), Al-Ahbar accepted 
Islam during tbe reign of Muawiyah, 

Oratory was highly cultivated under the Umay- 
yads. The people used it as an instrument of their 
business. In addition to this, the Urns yy ads took 
keen interest in literature. The greatest intellectual 
progress of the Umayyads was. In the held of poetical 
composition. 

During the reign of Mu'awiyah ^the pre^Tslamic 
style in poetry was revived and once again the 
pUcity of desert life was praisod', Mu'awiyah was 
fond of legendary stories for which he invited Abid 
ibn Sharyh, a story-teller from Yaman, to his court, 
Abid put all his stories into writing and this was the 
*hrst teTni-historical work which gradually developed 
into one of the most important contributions of the 
Aiabs to world literatui'e,’ Khalid ibn Yazid Ibn 
Muawdyah, an author of several treatises on alchemy, 
aziked a certain isUianus to translate Logic into 
Arabic. Ibn Kalbi Hlsham, son of Ibn Kalbi and 
Shariq tbn Qutami compil^ a genealogical list of 
^Arab tribes, Ibn Isha*^ (767 A,D.) and Ibn Oqba 
wrote the life of Uie Prophet. Ibn Miknaf compiled 
a lisi, of the important events that took place from 
r'le first Caliph up to V33 A.D. The Umayyads could 
boast of a nuniber of poets of whom Ibn Abu Habin, 
Jamth Jarir, Farajdaq and Akhtal were the out^ 
standing figures in lh.^ field of poetiy. The last three 
poe;s of Iraq were satirists as well as panegyrists. 
AJ-Far^joaq was the poet-'aureate of Abdul Malik 
and his sous Walid, SuJayman and Yazid. Jarir, the 
gr 2 ate£t satirist of the age, was the court-poet of 
al-Hijjaj, ' 
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MB A&WtNtSnC^TION OF THE VMAYYADl 

■ The age W'as also famous for its lyrical outbursts, 
QayB bm Mulawa was celebrated in thU respect He 
13 knoi^ In history as Majnun and' js love of Lai- 
lah 13 almost proverbial to ug. His [)oems-ore pervaded 
by the atmosphere of uuch genuine love that his 
ts unique from all points of view. 

As regards scientific culture the age was no 
less impoi'tant. The science of medicine reached 
the pinnacle of perfection in Arabia under the Um- 
ayyads. Khaiid bin Yazid acquired vast scholar¬ 
ship 111 themistry iitid medicine, and wrote several 
books on them, ,He is said to have been the first in 
Islam to tran^te Greek science into Arabic. ‘Umar 
II patronized learning and the learned and is said 
to have transferred the schools of medicine from 
Alexandria to Antioch^ 'Under him man> Greek 
works were translated into Arabic. The great-grand¬ 
son of ^Ali named Imam Ja^far who was well-versed 
in most uf the learning of his time was \drtually 
the founder of the chief philosolaical schools in Is¬ 
lam, Hasan al-Basri and Wasil bin Ata, the founder 
of the MutaziJite schools were the distinguished dis¬ 
ciples of Iniam Ja'far. 


Arcliiterfure _ ■ . 

The Uniayyad Khalifah were the great patrons 
of architecture. They paid their attention towards 
its development. The mineral was introduced by 
the Umajysd KhaLfahs, Mu'awiyah. According to 
Muawiyah ordered Maslama to buUd minaret 
(raumeu) for the call to prayer^ and the latter con¬ 
structed iL ^ The Tnaqjrurah was established by 
MuawiyaK as a result of the attempt of the Kharijilts 
who hfld slrucK him with a sword.* Architecture is. 
said to have leached a high watenriark during tliu 
reigns of Abdul Malik and his son, al-Walid. The 
Dome of the Rock (Qubbkh al-Sathra) at Jerusa¬ 
lem, built by Abdul Majik in 691 A.D.. is one of the 
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THE ADUrNTSt^ATlON OF THl UMAYYADS 

Avith marbles and mosaics. This mosque shows traces 
iof ideas borrowed from Syrlo-Byaantine architec- 
f^ire. The famous geographer, al-Maqdisi who visited 
the mosque in the later part of the tenth century^ 
spea Ics el oquen tly of i u architecturai hea uty, In 
spite of the vicissitudes of time which befell it in 
1069t 1400 and 1^3^ *‘the TJuiayyad Mosque has al¬ 
ways heJd its place in Moslemr imagination jas the 
fourth wonder of the world."* Walid I rebuilt the 
Mosque ol Madinah, and "erected in Syria a number 
of schools and places of worship and endowed in¬ 
stitutions for the lepers, the lame and the blind.’'** 
He was also the first ruler to have introduced the 
Mfhrab apd the wmiar for the caU to prayer in the 
Prophet's mosque. 

Though non^Mualiin craftsm^ and masons were 
employed in the construction wmk of the buildings, 
the architecture remains essentially a Muslim ; 
cause it was developed according to Muslim religi¬ 
ous and social needs^ and taste and general direct 
lions.' *^The peculiarity of Muslim architecture, so 
far as the mosques and sacred places are concerned, 
is in the absence of pictorial representation in them, 
such as the carving of statues and images and the 
substitution of caUigraphical decorations, prayer- 
niches, pulpits, minarets, arches of various shapes 
and domes of different sizes, 

The Umayyad Khalifah, Sulayman founded 
Bamla and built Jts congregational mosque which 
according to Muqaddasi, was a very fine building 
with marble columns and marble pavement. He also 
built the first congregational Mosque at Aleppo, 

In the architectural field; the Umayyads left a 
few monuments of which Qu^yr Amrah (the little 
castle of Amrah) was the chief. This castle was 
, built up by Walid I. It was built of hard reddish 
limestone from the neighbouriiig hills and was com¬ 
posed of two principal elements, (1) a rectangular 
audience hall and (2) a bath, consisting of three 
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little rooms. Qtisayr Amrah was discovered by Musil 
in im AX). ^ 

Music 

Painting has been discouraged by the Muslim 
theologians as it ia thought un-lslamic and hence it 
could not develop as worthy of admiration among the 
Arabs in those days. But music was highly patronis¬ 
ed by the Khalifahs. Yazid I, Abdul Malik, Walid 
^ I, Yazid II. Hisham and Walid n were the great pat¬ 
rons of musicians and singers. Yazid I introduced 
singing and musical instruments into the Damascus 
court* Large sums were spent on famous singers 
and musician who were summoned to court from 
the distant parts of the empire. There were different 
types of music prevailing among the Arabs. The 
southern Ai'abians had their types of song and musi¬ 
cal instruments. The pre-Islamic inhabitants of al- 
Hijaj used as their principal instruments the square 
tambourine (duff), the flute and the reed pipe 
(z/mor). They also knew the skin-beilied lute 
^ fmiz?wir). At about the time of the Fropret, fdretgEi 
musical influences began to be felt. 

There were many distinguished musicians and 
singers who flourished under the Urn ay y ads, Tuways 
of Madinah was considered the father of songs in 
Islam. It is said that he introduced rhythm into 
Arabic music. He is also said to have been the first 
to sing in that language to the accompaniment of an 
instrument, the tambourine. Tuways had a number 
of students among whom was Ibn Sureyj who was 
'regarded as one of the four great stogers of Islam.' 
Sa'id ibn Misjah was the first Mekkan musician and 
perhaps the greatest of the Umayyad period-** He 
was patronised by Abdul Malik. He travelled all 
over Syria and Persia and is said to 'have been the 
first to put Byzantine and Persian song into Arabic.* ^ 
It it evident that he systematised Arabian musical 
theory and the practice oi the classical times. 
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Al-Gharid, Ibn Muhariz and Mabad were the 
great musicians who shed lustre on the Dmayyad 
court. Among t!ie songstresses the name of Jamilah 
draws our attention first, wlu^ residence became » ... 
the centre of attraction for the leading musicians of 
Makkah and Madinah. Hababah and Sallahmah, the tong«™i 
favourites of Vazid 11, were her pupils. Walid II 
invited to his. court a host of musician-singers in¬ 
cluding Ma'bad. * 















